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The Annual Address. 

■A 

By tb6 Hon’ble Mfi E« H« 0- Wnlshi C«S<L • 

I ha#e been asked by His Honour the President to deliver the 
Annual Address this year. We all regret that the many other 
calls on His Honour's time have prevented him from delivering 
the Annual Presidential. Address as he has done since the inaugu- 
ration of this Society. 

The Society has made steal y progress during the year- 
Twenty-eight new members have joined. This is, however, less 
than in the previous year in which 38 new members joined, and 
I hope that the present year will show a still further increase. 
The present number of members and subscribers is now 338 as 
compared with 319 at the end of 1916 and 237 at the end of 
1915. 

^Government has generously provided the Society with a 
Library of about one thousand volumes of select books and 
Journals* and a reading room ha3 been fitted up for the use 
of members. Mr. S. Sinha will; it is expected, shortly make 
. over to the Society the books in his library on the subjects dealt 
with by the Society. Raja KaipaleSwaxi Prasad Singh,, of Mon* 
ghyr, who has already been so generous to this Society, has just 
made a fuTbher donation of Rs« 1,000 for the purchase of books* 
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Pour numbers of the Journal have been published during the 
year, and the contributions include papers from such eminent 
authorities as Sir George Grierson and Mr. Vincent Smith. 

Sir George Grierson has edited and also given a metrical 
translation of the Parijata Harana, 1 a Mithila drama by Umapati 
Upadhyaya, who attended the Court of Hari, or Hara Deva, 
whom Sir George considers to be the King of that name \vho 
ruled in Mitliila in the fourteenth century. In a subsequent paper; 
which is published in the December Number of the Journal, 2 
he further discusses the identity of this filler and the consequent 
date of the drama, as against a later date, early in the- eigh- 
teenth century, which has been maintained by Pandit Chefcnatli 
Jhft, which is based on a local tradition^ that Gokulnath Upadh- 
y/Iya who lived in the days of Maharaja Raghava Simha (1698— 
1724), was a personal friend of Umapati Upadhyaya. 

In both cases the question is one of tradition, and, until fur- 
ther evidence becomes available, it is not possible to state defi- 
nitely which, if either, of the traditions is correct. But the 
argument which Sir George Grierson gives in support of the 
identity of Hari Devi, and the ; earlier date appear much 
stronger than those in favour of the later one. In this play, 
as in other dramas of Mithila, the superior male characters all 
speak Sanskrit, and the women, whim speaking prose, use Saura- 
seni Prakrit ; but nil the songs, whether sung by men or women, 
arc m the Maithili dialect of the Bihari language. 

Mr. Jayasw&l has contributed two papers of considerable 
interest and importance on the Ilathi-gumpha inscription of the 
Emperor Khilravela (173 — IGO b. c.) 3 and Mr. U. D* Banerji 
has also contributed a note 4 on the same inscription, which 
appear in the Journal for December. This inscription, which in 
point of age is the second inscription after Asoka, is, as the author 
points out, .from the point of view of the Chronology of pre- 

1 J. B. 0. R. S., Vol. III., page 20. 

3 J. B. 0. R. S., Vol. III., page 55 2. 

* 8 J. B. O. R. S., Vol. HI., p. 425 and p. 478, . 

4 Ibid, p, 486. 
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Mauryan times and the history of Jainism, the most impoitaut 
inscription yet discovered, and is also the earliest inscription in 
India which mentions an era, r< the Kala of King Muriya ** 
(Chandra Gupta). Though the inscription has been previously 
read, this is the first time that a facsimile of the inscription and 
a reading prepared according to the modern method has been 
published. For this we are indebted to His Honour Sir 
E. A. Gait, who, at Mr. JayaswaPs siiggestion, arranged with 
the Archaeological Department to have an impression of the 
inscription taken, which was done by Mr. J R. D. Banerji. The 
resuli has been that several new passages have been added to the 
text, and previous readings have been corrected and improved in 
several places, many of •which now yield an entirely different 
meaning. This inscription contains a record of the reign and 
conquests of Kharavela, and one interesting addition to tho text 
of former readings is the fact that in liis first invasion o£ Maga- 
dhahecameto Goradhagiri, which Mr. Jackson in a previous 
number of this Journal had independently identified as in the 
Barabar Hills in Gaya. 1 

An interesting fact which is deduced from the inscription is 
that Nanda Vardhan, king of Magadha, conquered Kalinga in 
the year 44 9 b.c. 

Mr. Jayaswal, in his second note, discusses the name of 
Bahapati Mitra on the inscription, whom he identifies with 
Pushyamitra of the Sunga dynasty, and concludes therefrom 
that the coins hitherto known as the Mitra coins are coins of the 
Sunga dynasty and that the discovery of these coins at A yo- 
dhya, Paflchala and Kausambi shows that those places were 
included in the Sunga empire. 

Mr. Banerji also discusses the text of the inscription and 
the new light which it throws on the history of that period. 

Another inscription, the Tezpur Inscription, on a rock on 
•the Brahmaputra near the town of Tejpur, lias been deciphered by 
Mahamahopadaya Hara Prasad Shostri. 3 Only the first three lines 


1 J. B. 0. n:,S.,Vol. t, p. 159v 
* J. B, 0. R. S-, Vol. III., p. 508. 
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and the date of the inscription had been j>reviously tentatively 
read by Dr. F. Kielhorn from a rubbing sent to him. The present 
reading gives the inscription complete. The importance of the 1 
inscription, which concerns a local matter, lies in providing a 
certain and definite date for a line of Kings of Pragjyotisha, 
and also in giving a sure testimony that the Gupta era was used 
even so far East asTezpur in the ninth century a.d., when it was 
generally superseded in India by the Saka and Vikrama eras. f 

In Archaeology some very interesting papers have been con- 
tributed. Mr. C. W. Anderson has contributed an important 
Note on Prehistoric Stone Implements 1 which he has found in 
the Singhbhum district. These implements are palaeolithic 
and their discovery is important*; %as hitherto palaeolithic 
implements have been almost exclusively confined to the Madras 
Presidency and the South of India ; only neolithic implements 
being found in Central and Northern India. The implements 
were found at. different localities in the valley of the 
Sanjai river and in the banks scoured out by its tributary 
the Binjai, but always in the same strata of gravel, which lies 
at a depth of 18 feet below the surface. The jawbone of 
a small wild horse or ass was also found with some of them. On 
the analogy of similar finds in Europe, and also from the depth 
of the strata in which they are found, these implements are 
separated by a period of many thousands of years from the neoli- 
thic implements so generally found throughout Chota Nagpur 
and the Santal Parganas, which are always found, by ploughing 
or otherwise, near the surface. 

Mr. Jackson lias investigated the route followed by the 
Chinese Traveller Iliuen Tsang (629 — 645 a. d.) in South Behar 3 
and has identified the Buddhavana Mountain with the Hanria 
Hill, south-west of Rajgir, and also explains the scent of the 
" Ox-head sandalwood ” which Iliuen Tsang describes as still 
lingering on the rocks by the side of or above the “ stone cham- 
bers ”, now identified with the caves in the Hanria and Chanda 


1 J.B.O. R.S., Vol.Iil..|> 349. 

* J. B. 0. E. 8., Toil. 111., p 203. 
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Hills, where it had been pounded by Sakra and Brahma Baja in 
order to sprinkle the body of Buddha, in regard to which 90 theory 
has been hitherto advanced by archaeologists, as being due to the 
smell of the silagit (silajit) which is referred to by Buchanan 
Hamilton, as exuding from the rocks, and which Mr. Jackson found 
to be exuding at the present time. Mr. Jackson considers that this 
is caused by water which is accumulated behind the cave and has 
ix> trickle through deposits of the excrement of bats, etc., # before 
it reaches the outer surface through crevices in the rock. Dr. 
Caldwell has contributed a chemical analysis of this substance 1 , 
which shows that it is mainly organic, which supports the above 
theory. 

Rai Bahadur 1 rofesso* JogesChandra Ray has given us a 
very interesting and complete account of Textile Industry in 
Ancient India 2 and the materials and the dyes which were used, 
derived from Sanskrit and Pali sources of information. % 

Babu Jitendra Lai Bose in “ Notes on Club Life in Ancient 
India ” 8 explains certain words used in the Vedas and con- 
siders "that they indicate that at that time people met to- 
gether for social intercourse in the nature of Clubs. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has contributed an interesting paper on 
the Chronological Totals in Puranic Chronicles andlthe Kali-yuga 
Era. 4 

And Mr. R. D. Banerji gives the genealogy of the Bhanja 
dynasty of Orissa 6 derived from a number of copper-plate grants 
of this dynasty, which have been brought to light during the 
last few years. 

I would also refer to the work of Excavation that is being 
carried on in this province. Dr. Spooner's excavations at 
Kumrahar (Kumhrar) of the Palace of Chandra Gupta have been 
referred to in the previous Annual Reports. During the past 
year he has continued his excavations at Nalanda, which are still 
1 j. b. 0. r. s.,Voi. nr., p.sir. T~ 

a Ibid , p. ISO. 

8 Ibid , p. 406. 

4 Ibid , p. 246. 

8 Ibid , p. 316. 
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in progress, and, at Bulandibagh, has discovered what, so far as 
present evidence points, would appear to be the timber city 
wall of Pataliputra, which is mentioned by Megasthenes, 
and which is in a wonderful state of preservation. These excava- 
tions will be continued during the present year, and may be 
expected to yield still further important results. Excavations 
are also going to be undertaken at Belwa in the Saran district, 
for vjhich the Maharaja of Hathwa has generously promised 
Its. 3,000. 

Some interesting Satl Memorial stones have been found in 
the Manbhum district, and have been brought to the Museum. 
They will .be described in the next number of the Journal. 
Although these Memorial stones dre* frequent in Central and 
Western India, they have not hitherto been noticed in this 
province. 

In History some very interesting papers have been contributed. 
To take them in their chronological order : — 

Mr. Vincent Smith 1 calls attention to a Note by Mr. E. H, 
Parker from the histories of the Tsang Dynasty of China, which 
shows that the sovereignty of Tibet over Tirhut, or Northern 
Bihar, which began shortly after the deith of King Harsha Var- 
dhana of Kanauj in 047 A. d., lasted for .only about half a cen- 
tury until 703 a. i)., when both Nepal and Tirhut recovered 
their independence. The duration of Tibetan rule over Nepal and 
Northern Bihar has not been hitherto known, and Mr. Sylvaia • 
Levi conjectured that 879 a. p., the epoch of the Newar era of 
Nepal, might mark the date when Nepal, and with it North 
Bihar, threw off its allegiance to Tibet. 

S hanis-ul- ulama Nawab Saiyid Irndad Imam has contributed 
a paper on the Pirs, or the Muhammadan Saints of Bihar. 2 Mr. 
E. A. Horne has given an account of the first English Factory 
in Patna, 1020-1021 a. i>., 3 derived from the letter book kept by 
Hughes and Parker, the first Factors who were sent from Surat, 
which have i>e; n edited by Sir It i chard Temple and published in 

1 J. B. O. R. S , Vol. III., p, £65. 

8 Ibid> p. 341. 

8 J6id, p. 324. ‘ 
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the Indian Antiquary. The Factory then experimentally started 
was soon given up, owing mainly to the cost and danger of trans- 
port of the goods, and was not again started! as a permanent 
Factory until several years later. 

Mr, S. C. Hill has contributed a Memoir of Major Randfurlie 
Knox 1 who died in 1764 a. D*, and whose tomb stands on 
the bank of the Ganges in the compound of the Patna District 
4 udge's Court. This Memoir of (< the truly gallant major " con- 
tains all the information regarding hie career that can be collected 
from historical works and official records in the India Office 
and the British Museum. The Memoir gives a vivid picture 
of the training of the cadets of the Royal Artillery and of the 
conditions of life in the A#my in India in those days. 

Knox's march from Calcutta to Hajipur, to relieve Patna, 
was a wonderful feat, and one which would now seem almost 
impossible considering the conditions under which it was made. 

“ The length of this march is given as 300 miles, and it was 
made in the intense heat of the Indian April, the roads were 
tracks enveloped in clouds of dust, the wide sandy banks of the 
Ganges had to be crossed twice, yet Knox, marching every yard 
of the way on foot to prevent any grumbling on the part of 
his men ; carried his party through in less than thirteen days." 

Examples of illustrations by the Court painters of Akbar in 
a unique History of Timur and his descendants, which belonged 
to the Emperor Shah Jalian and is now in l he Khuda Baksh 
Library at Patna have been given in the Juite Number and 
have been described by IChan Sahib Abdul Muqtadir. 2 The 
Illustrations are signed by the artists. It is interesting to 
note that in some cases separate artists were employed for the 
drawing and for the painting of the picture. 

Mr. Jackson is making progress in editing the portions of 
Buchanan Hamilton's Journal which relate to Bihar districts 
which will be of considerable interest to this province. 


1 J.B.O. R.8., VoUIf.,p. 90. 
* Hid , p. 363. 
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A Pandit has been appointed to prepare a Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Puri district, and 1,740 manuscripts 
in the Puri district have already been catalogued. Sir George 
Grierson suggested a search for two important Manuscripts 
named respectively the “ Prakrita Sarvasva ” and the “ Brihat 
Katha ” of MSrkandeya Kavindra. A manuscript copy of the 
former work has now been secured and attempts are being made 
to secjire a copy of the latter manuscript. A report from* 
the Pandit as to the total number of works on each subject 
hitherto catalogued by him, with special notice of particularly 
valuable manuscripts is awaited. For conducting eimila/work 
in Bihar, Government have given a grant of Rs. 800 and 
arrangements have been made in consultation with the Maha- 
j$tja Bahadur of Darbhanga to employ a suitable Pandit and start 
work at once. Mahamahopadyaya Hara Prasad Shastri has 
kindly offered to give necessary directions to the Pandits. 

The Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga has communicated a 
valuable paper on the marriage customs of the Maithil Brahmins, 1 
of which he is the head. Similar papers on the domestic 
usages and ceremonies of different sections of the Hindus would 
be useful for comparison with one another affd with the rules 
laid down in the Shastras and also with such usages amongst the 
aboriginal races. The results of such an inquiry might show 
whether the existing domestic usages and practices of different 
Hindu castes imso far as they differ from the rules laid down in 
the Shastras have any connection with similar usages among the 
aboriginal tribes, and whether they have been influenced by 
them. Social contact may account for some common usages but 
not. for all. Such an inquiry is now desirable ; as the aboriginal 
tribes are rapidly modifying their old usages and are gradually 
becoming Hinduized, Unless action is now taken to record their 
customs and usages, much valuable material will soon be 
irretrievably lost to science. 


j.n.o. u. Yoi, 
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The cultivators* methods of dealing with insect-pests have been 
described by Mr. H. L. Dutt* and their methods of treating 
plant diseases by Mr. S. K, Basu. 2 The appearance ot disappear- 
ance of insect-pests is ascribed to the influence of supernatural 
agencies and the measures taken against them are therefore pvj&s 
and mantras. The cultivators appear to consider insects to be a law- 
abiding class ; as Mr. Dutt notes that {< Another general remedy 
igains i all insects much in vogue in Bihar, is to plant a bamboo pole 
in the affected area and to hang a notice on it on a sheet of paper, 
requesting the insects to leave the field and to go back to their 
homes. This notice must contain the names of the zamindar, 
the owner of the field, and the insect. Some mantras are recited 
when the notice is hungup! ” 

In this province, which contains so many different races and 
tribes, the field of Folklore is, naturally, large. Mr. Sarat 
Ohandra Mitra has recorded a Folk-tale of a new tjP® from 
North Bihar, q and compa ed it with two variants current in 
Chittagong, and in other parts of Eastern Bengal, respectively. 
Tho comparison is interesting. And Babu Sukumar Haidar 
has recorded a number of Riddles and Auguries current among 
the Hos. 4 

The Birhors and the Asurs are two very interesting tribes 
dwelling in the hills and jungles of Chota Nagpur and the 
Feudatory State of Sarguja. As yet very little is known of 
them except that they are of migratory habits and are of* more 
primitive habits than the aboriginal tribes like the Mundas, the 
Santals and the Oraons, with which we are more familiar. 

Babu Sarat Chandra Roy has for some time past been making 
a detailed investigation into the customs and social organization 
of the Birhors with a view to preparing a monograph on them. 
The results of his inquiries are being published serially in the 
Journal. Two of these papers were published in 19lfi, and 

1 j. b. o. e. s., Voi. ;i:„ p. coo. ~~ 

* Ibid, p. 564. 

»JW f p.87& 

♦ Ibid, pp. 276 and 279. 
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showed that the primitive institution known as “Totemism” 
survives amongst this tribe in a more primitive form than in the 
other aboriginal tribes hitherto studied in India* 1 In two more 
papers 3 published in the Journal for 1917, Babu S. C.Roy shows 
that, like their toteraism, the socio-economic as well as the 
matrimonial and kinship* organization of the Birhor tribe are 
more primitive than those of the more well-known Indian 
aboriginal tribes. Thus, the marriage of first cousins, which * 
appears to have once been in vogue amongst tribes practising 
clan-exogamy, but is no longer allowed in such Indian aboriginal 
tribes as we are familiar with, is still permissible amongst the 
Birhors, at least theoretically under certain conditions. 

During a recent visit to Chota Nagpur, Babu S. C. Roy 
commenced studying another tribe known as the Asurs 8 and 
found that the totemistic beliefs of this tribe are even more 
primitive than those of the Birhors, and it is expected tkat 
a thorough study of the totemic system of the Asurs may provide 
fresh data calculated to throw some light on the origin, or at any 
rate the development and decay, of totemism. Among certain 
Asurs, Babu S. C. Roy found the same belief which the eminent 
anthropologist, Sir James Frazer, found amongst certain Austral- 
ian tribes and designated as “ individual totemism, ” in which 
every individual acquires his own totem which may be different 
from that of his parents. It is again to be expected that an 
exhaustive study of this tribe and of similar other tribes, such as 
the Korwas of Chofca Nagpur and Juangs of the Orissa Feuda- 
tory States, may supply new anthropological data. 

It is necessary, too, that specimens should be collected of such 
primitive appliances, instruments, ornaments, and articles of 
domestic use and objects used in magic, as are still in partial use 
though in course of being substituted by corresponding articles 
used by more civilized people. For example, the fire drill, which is 
not even known by name to many other tribes, is still in partial 

1 J. B. 0. R. S., VoL II., p. 250 and p. 457, 

9 J. B; 0. R, S., Vol. III., p. 363 and p, 643. 

8 Ibid, p. 567* 
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use among certain jungle tribes of Chota Nagpur, and a variety 
of the bow, known as the bagh dhanu , with which tigers are 
shot, may also be seen in the hands of jungle tribes in Che Chota 
Nagpur Hills. Since the recent establishment of a Provincial 
Museum we are endeavouring to make a collection of such 
articles. * 

Since our last annual meeting additions have been made to 
our collection of ornaments and other articles of the Copper Age, 
besides a number of bronze ornaments and a few bronze utensils 
and some old pottery found in what arc known in Chota Nagpur 
as 4sur graves. As, however, no bronze weapons or implements, 
have yet been found, there are not yet sufficient grounds to 
predicate the existence of a bronze age following the copper age. 
Such investigation as fiabu S, C. Boy has had time to make 
would seem to show that a thorough investigation of these Asm: 
sites may yield a rich harvest of early antiquities. 

The Provincial Coin Cabinet has now been attached to the 
Patna Museum, and the report of the Coin Committee for the 
past year will be incorporated with the Museum report. 

A number of silver punch-marked coins have been found in 
Patna. They will be described in the next Number of the Jour- 
nal. There has also been an interesting find at the Cape Copper 
Company's Mines at Eakha, in Singhbhum, of a number of 
copper coins of the type which is known as u Puri Kushan 99 . 
These coins, which are found on the east coast from B^lasore 
in the north to the mouth of the Godaveri, are crude copies of 
the coins of the Kushan Emperors. The present find is interest- 
ing, apart from other considerations* as indicating their existence 
in another locality. The coins have been presented to the Museum 
by Mr. Olden, the Manager of the Cape Copper Company^ 
They will be described in the Journal. Seven coins of 
alloyed gold of Govinda Singh of the Rahtor dynasty 
of Kanauj (1106 — 1182 A. n.) have been found at Khukra Toli 
in Ranchi ; and a number of copper coins of Ibrahim Shah 
(14,00 — 1410 a. d.) and Mahmud Shah (1440— 1458 A. n.}, 
Sultans of Jaunpur, have been found in the same district* 
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These finds are interesting as showing the intercourse which 
existed in Mediaeval times between Chota Nagpur and the 
neighbouring States. Khukra was a former capital of the Rajas 
of Chota Nagpur, and from the “ Akbar-nama ** and “ Tuzuk-i- 
Jahangiri ” appears to have been the name by which Chota 
Nagpur was then known to Muhammadan writers, 1 

The entire collection of articles of antiquaria interest collec- 
ted by the Society has been formally made over to the Provincial c 
Museufh. Several old sculptures besides a number of mineral 
specimens from this province and objects of ethnographical 
interest have since been added to the Museum collection. A 
beautiful polished stone statue of a female carrying a whisk 
(cAamar) and possessing the distinctive polish, the naturalness 
and other characteristics that we associate with Mauryan sculp- 
ture has been recently found at Dedarganj near Patna City and 
is now in the Patna Museum. The statue was brought to light 
by the erosion of the bank of the Ganges in the flood of last 
October, which partly uncovered the roughly hewn square has e 
of the statue. This was seen by the son of the landlord *of the 
locality, who had it dug out, thinking it to be an ordinary 
stone which would be useful for domestic purposes. As the 
digging proceeded, the fact of its being a statue was revealed. 
It is interesting to note that a story was at once started to 
account for the discovery of the statue as miraculous ; that a snake 
had been seen going into a hole in the bank of the river, and 
that, on the hole being dug out, tbe snake was found to have 
disappeared, and the statue was there in its stead ! Our thanks 
are due to Professor Samaddar for having brought the discovery 
of this statue to my notice , so that steps were at once taken 
to obtain it for the Museum. Dr. Spooner has promised 
to write a paper on this statue in the Journal. This 
statue, like the finds of Dr. Spooner at Kumrahar and 
BuJandibagh, forcibly brings home to us the fact that every day 
we are treading on ground which may cover archaeological and 
other remains of great historical importance* This is true not 


1 “The Mundae and tbeir Country/’ by Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., a* X., p-151. 
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only of this City but of the whole of Bihar. Even if most - of 
us cannot take up the spade and seek to uneartli iliQ. valuable 
remains of the past, we may each of us in our own way help 
forward the aims of the Society by giving information and other 
assistance to actual workers. All that we have to do is to walk 
with our eyes and ears open. I nformation as to the existence 
of old coins, old inscriptions on rocks and copper-plates, and 
valuable manuscripts may be communicated by every member. 

Any member who may come across any legend or interesting 
folk-tale may assist by communicating it to the Society. Old 
family chronicles, too, may be of interest to History or Ethno- 
logyand may usefully be forwarded to the Council of the 
Society for publication^ the whole or such portions as may be 
considered suitable. 

Judges, Magistrates and Lawyers can also send notes on 
peculiar customs that come within their notice, such as the note 
on the Naek caste sent by Mr. T. S. Maopherson which appear- 
ed in the March Number of the Journal, 1 and by Mr. Friend- 
Pereira 2 on Traces of the Couvade among the Kui of the Khond- 
mals and the Male of ltajmahal, in the Journal of 1915. 

Members can also assist by sending photographs of local 
objects of archaeological, architectural or historical interest. 

I am sorry to say that the Society is losing Babu Sarat 
Chandra Roy as Secretary ; as he finds that he needs more time 
to concentrate on h's researches into the Asur burial sites in 
Chota Nagpur and his Ethnological inquiries regarding the 
Birhors and other aboriginal tribes, w hich also require him to 
be away from Patna. Babu Sarat* Chandra Roy has been the 
Honorary Secretary since the institution of the Society and 
we are all indebted to him for the time and trouble that he has 
devoted to the Secretary’s duties. We look forward to his 
further investigations in the above subjects. 


1 J. B. O. B. 8., VoL III., page 164. 
* J* B* 0. B« 6*i Vci# ly 275* ' 
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By Mahimahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri, M.A., C.I.E. 

In the last Annual Meeting of the Society I annonncedr the 
existence of a work In Sanskrit* of the gazetteer class written 
about 250 years ago In this Eternal City. The interest it roused 
made me examine tlie whole of the gazetteer class literature 
during the course o r the year, and I am giving you to-day the 
result of that examination. 

The work written at Patna is really a gazetteer. It was 
written under the pxtromge of a Ghoukan Jagirdar of four 
parganas round Patna on. 'both sides of the Ganges. He employed 
a learned Brahman, named Jagamohan, to give him a description 
of tbo fifty-six countries in which tlie then known world of the 
Hindus was divided. The work is in the form of an interlo- 
cution between Dulala Vaijala or Deva Vaijala, tbe patron, and 
Jagamohan, the compiler. The patron died in the year 1650 
A. D.^ This date is given in three different eras, namely, Saka, 
Samvat and Kali Yuga. Saka 1572, Kali Yuga 4750 and 
the Samvat Era is lost. We have “ Vikramasya ca^ but the 
chronogram is lost. It may .be supposed that by that time the 
gazetteer of fifty-six countries was either complete or very nearly 
so. But the death of Vaijala was followed by disorder and the 
work was neglected. Some parts were lost and the whole was 
in confusion. The words used in the text Chinna, 

bbinna”, etc. Many years after his death, the Maga-Brahma- 
nas or the Magii or the Sakadvipi Brahmanas of the village, 
which was the home of the Vaijala family, recompiled and 
revised the fragments available, and in doing so they added the 
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history of the intervening period. They took ten years to revise 
the work and the dates when reduced to Christian Era eome to 
1718 and 1728. 

I call this really a work of the gazetteer class. The other 
works of this class are either khan<ja* or sections of Puranas, 
or written by human authors as the narrative of travels 
of some Pauranic hero. But the Fatna work has nothing 
•to do with Puranas or Pauranic heroes. It is written 
for the use of contemporaries and contains much useful 
information about trade, commerce, manufacture, agriculture, 
history, geography, etc., of the countries. It professes to be 
based on another work written a century or two before at the 
request of another member Of the Vaijala family, and entitled 
“ VIKRAMASlGARA I have got only a few pages of that 
work, and it seems to me that that work too was written for the 
benefit of contemporaries and afforded useful gazetteer inform- 
ation. 

The Patna work, the name of which is “DE§AVALI- 
V1VRITI *’ proceeds to give the description of these countries 
in a perfectly business-like manner. In the preamble it says 
that it has consulted old works like Vikrama-Sagara, interrogated 
old and experienced travellers and seen things with its own 
eyes. This is perfectly scientific and rational. But in this 
gazetteer for the Hindus, the places of pilgrimage, the holy 
places and spots figure most prominently. The cities of 0aya 
and Kamakhya contain long and what would now seem to be 
intolerably tedious quotations from Puranas and other 
scriptures about their holy character* and about the deities wor- 
shipped there and the sacred functions nocessary. Barring 
this the information is absolutely useful and may even now be 
studied with profit. I will give some instances, the salt-trade of 
Tamtuk in the seventeenth century is given in a short but 
informing style. The manufacture of cloth of # Chandrakona and 
other places in the district of Midnapore are touched upon. The 
forts in different parts of the country have been described in 
detail, whether mud, stone or brick, whether surrounded by 
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trees, bamboos or moats. The number of gates is given and also 
the mode of defence. The population is very often described) 
sometimes as consisting of Yavanas or Firingis or Brahmanas 
or Kayasthas or Vaidyas.or Navashakhas, or weavers, or traders 
or Ksattriyas of different races or Brahmanas of different tirrnw. 
Sometimes their character is also described : in one place it is 
stated that they were all thieves ; one country is described as full 
of dacoits and murderers. But the most interesting thing is the* 
description of the products and the articles of trade. Sometimes 
we get -most interesting historical information; for instance, 
it is stated that the city of Midnapore was founded by 
Medinikara, the author of the Medinlkosa, a lexicon in Sanskrit 
second only in importance to the Aftiarakosa, but arranged in a 
most scientific manner. It is stated that when the Gazetteer work 
was written, the Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya used to be embraced by 
all pilgrims. Probably there was no &raddha under the tree as 
prescribed in Taranatha Tarkavachaspati’s Gaya-Paddhati. The 
writer and the reviser often name historical persons of eminence, 
such as the Emperors of Delhi, — Akbar, Jehangir, Shah’Jehan, 
Aurangzib — down to Bahadur Shah. It mentions that Pondi- 
cherry was in the hands of the Firingis. It gives a short 
genealogy of the Mahratta family of Tanjore, of the Ruling 
Chiefs of Rintambore, of Bundelkhund and other places. 

I need not dilate upon the usefulness of this most useful 
work** But I regret lo state that I have not yet been able to 
lay my hand upon a single complete copy of the work. There are 
many fragments— -fragments from the beginning, fragments at 
the end, and fragments in the middle. Out of fifty-six countries, 
one fragment contains 18, another 23, a third 22 and other even 
smaller numbers, and putting them together it is still far short of 
fifty-six. The countries described are [1] Angaor Bhagalpore, [2] 
Sandhidesa between Anga and Gauda (Rajmahal, Pirpainthi 
and the country around them), [3] Sekharabhumi or Pancakota, 
[4] RamgaA comprising Hazaribagh, Chota Nagpur and the 
jungle mahals, £5] Kikata or Gaya, [6] Pataliputtra, [7] Pupdra- 
detfa (here described as between Prayaga and Magadha), [8] 




[89] Sarayupara, [40] GfidhidesS (Ajamgarh), [41] TSmfcalipta 
(Tamfat), [42] Brajamapdal*, [43] Antalrvedidefia. 

The manuscripts seem to have been collected for tine tuft of 
the Fort William College ^Library, for the library numbers on the 
manuscripts am written in the same hand as other well-known 
Fort William College manuscripts Daring the distribution of 
manuscript treasures of that college these manuscripts seem to 
have fallen to the share of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, whore 
they are still to be found. 

Thasd manuscripts are all written in Bevanagri character and 
in a bold band. I have only found a fragment in Bengali band 
from Bankura, and this 'fragment is now the property of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. . 

I have taken too much of your time on one manuscript, But 
X hope to be excused m the manuscript beongs to the Province 
of Bihar and to the City of Patna. « 

My examination of these manuscripts has revealed the fact 
that for the last 500 years, at least, Hindus and the people of 
Bihar wore shaving strenuously to give a full and usafut de- 
scription of the fifty-six countries. The first in tins line of wttfc 
is no lew a parson than Vidyipati, the charming lyric posit of 
Mithilft whom love-songs are now, thank* to the sxerfcioi i*ef 
Sir Cemge Orieraen, the admiration «f the world. He War 
.only • port tat a desplywead Sanjart scholar whose 
taimfti and religion are rtUl adB*a|*» Mrtilh Who, Wf*n 
ootyr * poet and a sehethr but a g nutaftad W j 
■it j*m tlratat capacity that he e<moeta|l tboidm r§ a-’i 
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Ike «ixty»£ve (end net &ty-e« m in «Uw w*fc(d mantaes. 
His «0URMe of information are Pni*nas, Tuntras, oM 
traveller*. end what h most ii$portwit) State wwiaxt epww 
not available to his successors, fagamohan and fi&nakavh 
Tnough his conoeption was that o! a purely rational and scien- 
tific character, Vidyapxti oould not rise superior to the mfta aaots 
of his time and wrote it in the form of an expiatory tour of 
Bahrain, the elder brother of 6ri-Kri*a. Yidyipatik patwuf 
f&iva-Simht was than in Mithila. But Vidyipati was with Dev*- 
fimha, Siva-Siipba’s father at NaimUaranya where the idea of 
the book was conceived. Neimisaranya was the place whose the 
Bt>s in ancient times are said to have held long sessions of Yedic 
sacrifices, and it we* daring these sessions that the Sdtaa recited 
the Pursers. So the place was still in \ idySpati’s time animated 
as it were* with a historical spirit. Balaram is said to have come 
there and lulled a Sutx in a’ fit of anger. Brahmanhatya (this am 
of killing a Bralimana) immediately laid hold upon Balaram in (file 
of his high and divine birth. The Bti® advised bun h make 
a tour round the earth and perform all the duties of u*yj$grim 
in the holy places. Balaram left Naimifa and carp to Drapada’s 
country, Paacala, (now Kohilkhnnd). He saw Brupada’l arsenal, 
Drupada's capital, th3 shrines consecrated by him and his ances- 
tors as well as villages inhabited by Yogis of modern times. 
This is the great defect of the Paurajwo form of a gawtteer, 
and our great Vidjapati could not shake off a connection 
with the Puraoas in a human *nd a moderu work. Brom 
Drupada'g country Balaram went to Bfahmaxartit the 
place of Svayambhu-Manunnd the place of so many ancient and 
apred memories, lie seems to have an ids* that there am two 
Brahmivartas, Lagbu end Vrhati and they are apart from each 
other. Prom BrahmSyacta he came to the hewaitsge of Yfclauki. 
True to his Pauuaic spirit YidySputi sticks to the-okimwe* cf 
hermitages, and so oa, and he also describes the recaption of B * hr 
rtm in them countries, thus ruining up thisgs, ^affieai and 
molera. fw# Yabniki's plane Balaam, coaaes to Ptayaga, the 
holy places of which am given with som3 deta^ ' Then. ho 
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«W« over to Bhnradv&ja's gtove 0*4 Mewsse# M fcwtJAh ftfli, 
Hfcace to Srngavera end along the north bank of the GUngCi, 
he comes to K&SL From KsU to Safn&th and the Buddhist 
mania*. Thenee following the route of Rama Os given in the 
Rimayan* he comes to Gaotamslrama at the confluence Of the 
Ganges end the S&rayu tmd then to Tadaka’s place, and after that 
the hermitage of Chvavana and to P&taliputtta. V&lmtki itr hie 
R&mayana does not mention P&talipnttra because it did not exist 
in his time, but Vidyipati found P&talipnttra to he too well-known 
« place to be omitted altogether. From Pataliputtra he goes to 
Tifsbbakti and thence to Mifchili, and here the patriotic poet 
revels in the description of the ancient holy places, but alas, for 
me nty manuscript hreakstotf here before even a third of the sixty- 
five centuries are described. 

The age of Vidy&pati is well known. He belonged to the fif- 
teenth century and he was » long-lived man. I have ascertained 
his date from a manuscript got in Hep&l. While living in & 
jungle with his patron’s family, perhaps fugitives, he got* copy Of 
a Maitkila commentary on the K&oj/a-Prai&tn, and ho employed 
two scribes to hastily copy it o ut. They did it and the two hands 
am discernible throughout the manuscript. The post colophon 
statement gives the date as 291 ; reduoed to A. D., it will come to 
1 106 or 1407. The fragment of Vidy&pafci’s manuscript of the 
gasettcer contains a date in the post-eolophoa statement, namely, 
1480. It is most probably the scribe’s date. So from the* fif- 
teenth century the Bihar people are striving to know tits countries 
around them. 

The nett work in chronological order is the Vikramasf gam. 
It was also compiled by a member of the Vaijala family and wds 
a work of some authority when Jagataohan wrote his Work; In 
his colophon he often says that he quotes from VilUhnto^Slgnt. 
We ham no moans of verifying his statement,, but we an not 
among if we infer that in Ms time VihrMaa-Saguts w«* a wall* 
known work. It is by a mere chance that a very smaH fragment 
of VikraW»-S&g*ra had fallen into hand*. I# contains Afe 
MaAgal ftemuiw, the preamble and tin ehnptcr to Patalipufelu 
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It says that Patalipnttra had a ting, named Sucandra, who bad a 
Buddhist wife and had Buddhist tendencies. He conceived the 
idea of conquering fifty-six countries and going eastward he eon- 
quered Bengal, Assam, Manipur, Burma, Pegu and other countries. 
After this information is obtained the work gets mixed up with 
Jagamohan's work. In Jagamohan's work, ioo, the chapter on 
Patallputtra, though it comes in the middle, contains the accounts 
of the conquests of one Sugaticandra, who seems to be a mer% 
translation of Sucandra. Who the Sucandra was, I don't 
know. It may be a faint memory of Chandragupta and the 
Mauryas* Sucandra is, however, a well-known name in the later 
Buddhist tradition. He lboms large in the works of Kalaoak- 
rayana and he is not unknown in the Pali and Burmese literature. 

The last work of this class is Pandava-Digvijaya, cast in 
the form of the conquest of the world by the four brothers of 
Yudhisthira as given in the Sabha-Parvan extended, enlarged 
and modernized by Ramakavi, a favourite poet of the Rijn of 
6ekhara-Bhumi during the eighteenth century. He draws profuse- 
ly on his predecessors and enlarges upon them. He is always 
fuller than Jagamohan. His book is divided into four parts 
according to the conquests of four brothers. It is a vast 
storehouse of information from a Hindu point of view. But 
the condition of the manuscript fragments is deplorable. 

It is divided in four parts as Yudhisthira himself did not 
go out. He sent his four brothers to four quarters for conquests. 
He sent Bhlma to the east, Nakula to the south, Sahadeva to 
the west and Arjuna to the north. In Nakula-Digvijaya is given 
an account of Salivahana, the reputed founder of the Saka era. 
It is a long story. Ho conquered the whole of India, and last 
of all he came in conflict with Babhru-Ghotaka > a descendant 
of Vikramaditva, the founder of the Vikrama era. Suliv&hana 
was bom of a potter's wife by Taksapati Nagarjja, the king 
of serpents. But he gained his victories by the grace of Siva.*, 
Much interesting description of countries and tribes is given 
in the course of the conflict with the king of Ujjain. Many 
Ksattriya tribes fled away from bis prowess to distant countries 
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on the bulks of the Brahmaputra and Indus, took to other 
trades and callings and renounced the profession of prats. - 
After the conquest of the whole of the Kum&rik&khapda 
or southern peninsula, Naknla wait to Ceylon inhabited by a 
large Buddhist population. Thtre is an Recount of Buddhism 
*as known in India in the Erst half of the eighteenth century when 
the Pa^dava-Digvijaya ka V y a waB written at SekharabhEmi by 
Elmakavi. Folio, 124 B. : — 

■*3 : t’**ttR*% Jt% q[% : t 

•«r^i *rf*rrrnBr' t smr i UH « 

urn it *rtsr*rr$ u us« i 

: ffip? ^T : I 

^ f w) 5ETOsnrni : H U8C I 

ttrogfa * wenuft t t* twines = i 

fst^rTg ^ntrfhsii farm* ^ n us*. « 

wmg4 r rci t smarm twig i 
«J?Ti¥f5tfTPrt ^ ^r««TTS5ftfjTlkq h \u° « 
snsrrf^timw ftr sm rresfarfog i 

qrra fo f temrnu *rsra: n uu * 

0 • * 

«mmw mirm* tntvtrwf tfa qfimg i 

fasrmrif ftoTsmW gnarmstesf* k uv? » 
^irsrqraf fg ifjnw sm rffinW ft i 
«THifar«r'»i*f hwt §t TrfwiT* fhrnroj ■ uu* » 

f’lfhrwfcfnr ^if^nwnE tt ft i 

S^rorcfarat met •. t uit t 
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irann*tf ’wrtttWt^ f*n& ygmsw r i 

vui^jff fers-raSri •'ffr f*Ns* ^ fir * \w # 

«WTfl*Pf wT*^ wrfiw » 

^ttftt^5»raTftPT«%*n*$s «* i tvn » 

vmTnl : ^^nut ^ fsimctfu^sre i 

■^towurraf sr arwwfat i uw® * 
SinRfirsrTsi cwt HSTwmf^n: : i 

^siut «rcx Nfiwnnfw^i : I \ViF » 

• • 

’aixusracra' qr^jTJirfm’ wnwm’SRli ■* i 
'ST’p’ra' «fte?ra' «‘5rww^ ■* » uw # 
fnfccm’ srewrirm' v xrfepm* : i 
*IWcJ^rfsgcn ; *f IIJTTJjfitHT’IWT : II U*° » 

•SSR^d ^Tfsrit >9 f*3TSfT I 

JTwrin^t Trfifw ax^rat fai^rvffl-^ •• * \\i\ » 
ffc<Tifcr*ifwit qiftprf i 

wrt ^ n Tgm » u* 5 ? » 

mini atrast% §** rniwX i 

Jiffs = JRWjjn * ^^stsxfipsft aru r *\f* » 

t 

flSTTt *9 S’TreBT.'J 

wzrw rir?rsft xnfinrt *nsRf&rt » u<*> 
fawnafctfnrt tt «Cta(r^rfw5n f%E*ft i 
«tcNt 99*t «Nprf JISXTfaft it U(VI 
9r snwi f*K*m -n 1 

**t -9 aT9WnfiW9WT99 I \\a * 
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fay « wwtfawwfl | it*nw 9 » 
totow twt Tnfipr}' fipunfttft a u#» t 
aRtrvrrwt W9 «n wiwwi 1 
*>wt «n«rwH9r n*n a \\i* » 

WW WWWC 1 WW W! W 1 

*S$ ■n «rra?» 1 tTHTCcJ : l U<1 i 

^rt srprawt * fiiw a nnia i i feins 1 

nln iwi Sitfsiit *r *rtf* : a tv*> » 

• • 

All the ‘24 §asana-devatas are mentioned here. It says that 
Bhucandra preached Buddhism in Magadhi at Piealavana and 
Lakrainoca in Ceylon. 

After 2400 years from the commencement of the Kali Yuga 
when Suta was expounding the Bhagavata at Naimi$arany» 
Buddliadeva was bora in Klkata as the son of Saddhodkana and 
Mayadevi. He preached that then is no soul beyond this body 
and that death its^lPis Nirvana. He hal many followers, sorao 
of whom went to Ceylon, some to China, some to Kir&tadesa 
and some to the eastern peninsula. At one time they defeated 
in argument all the great selnlars of Midhyadesa, but later on 
they were themselves defeated by Samkaracaryj a, Udayanacfiryya 
and Kumarila Bkatta and Mandana Misra. 

The author Bamkavi here confounds the Bauddbas, Jainas 
and the Carvakas, and says that the ‘Bauddhas hal 2 1 Sasana- 
devatas and believed in Navatattva. But his description of 
Ceylon and the monasteries is full, though not at all accurate. 
The author says that Kartika was the God much worshipped in 
Ceylon, hut he was cursed by his wife and in consequence 
be was banished from Ceylon and replaced by Buddha. 

Sahadeva's Digvijaya relates to the western countries and m 
Nakula’s task was easily acComplifhed and Sakadeva's t^sk was 
very hard, Yudhis^hira commanded that they should lead a joint 
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expedition. In this expedition the countries conquered are 
Arab, Persia, Bulk, Turkistan, Badaksan as well as Burma, the 
(wo Chinas and Siam. 

Bhiraa's conquest commences from the north of Punjab. He 
carries his victorious arms to Amrtesvara (perhaps Amaranath), 
Jamba, Sialfeofc, Lahore, Sarayupara, Gandak and the countries 
comprised in the modern provinces of Bengal and Bihar. In 
these two provinces Ramkivi seems to follow the lead of* 
Jagamolian, making his description fuller, more modem and 
more interesting. 

Arjuna's Digvijaya is given within a small compass and he 
sometimes coalesces with Bhirha. The author is not very distinct 
in his geography or in his bearings. *If # Indraprastha is to the 
starting point of the four brothers it is inexplicable how Sahadeva 
conquers the countries on the Vitasla anl Sinlhu while Bhima 
conquers Jammu and Sialkot. Peshwar is given as the capital 
of Sivi Raja. 

Ramkavi gives a date of his compilation in a chronogram, 
“Randhrabdhinetraeandriistu ganite vatsare ”, i.e., 1370 of 
some unknown era. 

These are the works written by human beings for the use of 
human beings and for terrestrial objects, but there are other works 
affiliated to the Puratns. But before tiki ng them up I should 
examine the question whether the above four works were written 
in imitation of Abul Fazil’s Ain-i-Akbari and my answer is in the 
negative. Vulyapali certainly belonged 150 yeirs before Abul 
Fazil. And V ikrama- Yaijala, the author or patron of Vikrami- 
Bagari cannot come later thaii Abul Fazil, beciusj in the iirst 
half of the sixteenth century Jagamoban extensively used 
V ikrama-Sagara. J again oh in and Ramkavi may have 
borrowed something from Abul Fazal, but that borrowing 
must bo very slight as his point of view of writing these works 
was entiroly different from that of Abul F.izFs. These arc in 
no sense State documents ; they are intended for the use of 
Hindu people describing as they do spoeially the places of 
pilgrimage and the rules of performing ceremonies* 
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The great work of a Pauranie nature is the Brahmakha^^a 
of the Bhavigya Pur&na. It also professes to give the 
description of the fifty-six countries to the east and west of Bengal 
and Bihar, and it is very full from Benares to Manipur, As a 
Purana it is a great moral admonitor, and it vehemently criticizes 
the particular vices prevailing in particular parts of the 
country. Though it is supposed to he written by Vyasadeva 
at the end of the Dvapara Yuga, it is a verj modem compilation. 
It gives the story of Vidya and Stmdara at Burdwan which has 
been popularized by Bharatacandra whose poem, entitled “ Vidya 
Sundara >J was completed in the year 17 53. There are other indica- 
tions also that it is a very late compilation. It speaks of the last 
Muhammadan capital of Bengal as u Morasidabad 33 a name 
which it got from Murshid Kuli Khan in 1704. It is very 
likely that an old Pauranie work has received several revisions 
or has been seriously interpolated. 

It is a pity that we get only fragments. The order in which 
the countries have been described is not to be found anywhere. 
The jumps from Varendra to Dravida from ITcramba to Rintam- 
bore appear to be inexplicable, so until good manuscripts come 
out of the search instituted by this Society, you may get interest- 
ing extracts from these fragments, but the hope of properly 
editing the book will be a far distant contingency if it be not 
hopeless altogether. 



XX*— The Brihadratha Chronology 
(Cir. 1727—727 B.C.). 

By K. P. Jayaswal, M.A. (Ox«a.)> 

1. — Ike pott- War Kings. 

1. The P«fflnas divide the Brihadratha dynasty of MagadbO, 
like way other dynasty, into two main chronological groups i ( I > 
tho se- who flourished before the Mahi-Bkarata War and (2) those 
who flourished after the War. On the basis of the calcula- 
tions set forth in tap paper on the 
Sai^unaka and Maurya chronology 1 

A a«w dataai: 700 rears lor for the dates of the Sailutiakas and 
the po«t-M.U.i BMratft Bplm- ^ Mah -_ | {hamta J cim0 to the 

dcathas. ’ 

conclusion that the post- Maha-Bb&raU 
Brihadrathas covered 697 years/ Now I find a confirmation 
of that conclusion in a Puraiic datum which Wets not aCjtssible 
to me when I wrote my above paper (1913). This datum is 
found in a rare manuscript of the Matsya Purana, at present 
in the India Office Library 3 (No. 33i; Jackson Collection). 4 

2. The Puranas (the Vjiyu, Brahmanda and Matsya) after 
chronicling the reigns of the Magadha Sovereigns from Sahadeva 
( who fell in the Bharata wai J up to Bipufjjaya, give the follow- 
ing line to close the Brihadratha dynasty : — 

*rf*rerf?i » 

1 J.B.O.H.S., 1. 111-112 rh« accession of Maha-Nanda falls in 409 b o , and the 
birth of Parikshit or the end of the Maha-Bharafci War (1015 + 409) in 1424 B.c. 

*" The Puranas give 1,000 years to Brihadiafchas. But the post-Mahft- Bharata 
Brihadratha* are only 32 and there are 12 pro-Maha-Bh&rafci princes of the 
Brihadratha dynasty. The SaiSunaka dynasty commences in 727 B.O. on the oxfcmo* 
tionofthe irrihadrathas. To the credit of tho post-JUatm-Bharata Brihadratha* 
thus there would be only (1421—717) 697 years J.B.O.E.S., I, 11M2. 

1 Pargiter, Parana Text, p. xxxii. 

1 Pargiter, P.T., p.17. 



tm*. %%,&* tBinimunnu diwiftowf. 

* The fetter (tie) are the U Fwture Eft hmita&lm* The rate 
of the Brihadratbaa (ie&kam) will indeed (coyer) fall ^-thousand 
years/ 1 Tetkdm does not, as it carinot, refer to the 32 Future 
Kings x for them eft has been need. 

The rare copy of the Matsya referml to above omits these two 
Hues and gives the following ones instead : — 

nt?£% vn MfmiX nw: t ftwftrV 

u The latter (ete) sixteen kings are known as the Future 
BfikadralAe*. The reign of the above {ted dm) (the post-Maha- 
Bbarata Brihadrathas) is of seven centuries, and their (regnal) 
age over 20 years (eaclj) - * 1 . 

The employment of the different pronouns ete and feskdrn 
in this case too shows that the two- statements contained in the 
two lines refer to two independent subject-matters, 

3. Again, tkepost-Maha-Bharata Kings of the main dynasties 
- A „ have been divided into three classes : for 

instance, the post-Malia-BhSrata Briha- 
drathas are divided into the ' Past', the 'Present 3 and the i Future * 
[ = later] Brihadrathas. The dividing line between the Past and 
the Future (*fche former and latter) kings consists of the kings 
at preteal reigning. These 1 present kings Mired some six or 
seven generations after the Maha-Bhfcrata War. One of these 
kings was Adhisima (or Adhisaina)- Krishna of the Paurava dy- 
nasty under whose patronage the Furanic data of what was then 
considered the past history, seem to have been originally collected.* 
The contemporary of Adhisima-Krishna in Magadha was Sen A jit, 
the 7th in my list of the post-Maha-Bharata Brihadrathas, 9 
The narration about the Kings before Senajit is put in the 
PurAuas in the past tense and that of the latter Ones in the 
future. Thus these kings who came after Senajit were the 

‘ td i i w w* wiem mAv* iitro i 
5fwj5j 11 v *y«> w. mz. 

*■ J.B.O.R.3., I. lit 
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Future Brihadrathas, As to the number of these Future Briha- 
drathas proper, in the list of the post- Maha-Bharata Brihad- 
„ . tj rath as I have given 15 kings (Nos. 8— * 

wthM. 16 Fut0re Brlha * 22)* after Sena jit (the f present ' king). 

One more name is further clearly traceable. A manuscript of 
the Vayu (Jones M3. W. 6 a, T37 in the India Olbe Library) 
places ttfatni-j iyin after Subala (or Suohila, No. 18 of my list) : 
raj yam 8u,cWo bhokfahyati atha &atiu-}a>yi tatak? 

4. It saems that the writer of the rare datum of the Matsya 

700 years agam«t 33 or 82 had the data before him which occur in 
kings. every Purana, viz., that the Brihad- 

rathas enjoyed sovereignty for' full 1,000 ye vrs, that the figure 
for the number of the kings which stdoi at the foot of the list 
of the post-Maha-Bharata Brihadrathas, including both the 
Past and the Future ones, was 32 or 33, and that the whole lot of 
the 32 or so had been oalled “the Future Brihadrathas*'. Tho 
writer of our datum to be more accurate notes that the 
Future Brihalrathas were only 16. Likewise he considered the 
1,000 years (which really represents the period for the whole 
Brihadratha dynasty), 8 placed at the close of the post-Maba- 
Bharata Brihadrathas, nrsleading. So he puts down the total 
of the reigns of the post-Maha-Bharata Brihadrathas as's3ven 
centuries ' of course, in round numbers 9 . The writer seem 3 to 
have accepted that the total number of the post-Maha-Bliarafca 
Bfihadi^l has —those who reigned before Senajit and those after 
him, including Senajit — was 32 or 33, for he gives the average 
reign-period as u above 20 years ” ( 7 ^°/=21'2i). 

5, My calculations as observed above based on the dates for the 
War and the J§aUunakas gave 697 
007 years already found y ears f or the post-Maha-Bharata Bri- 

“ *** * ho * 8eveu centurieB *. hadrathae> Aud j f we took ^ Ieasfc 

figures for the individual reigns as they are to be found in the 


*J.B.O.R,8., 1. 112. 

7 Psrgitor, P, T., 16, n. 83. 

8 See infra, § 6. 

9 Compare it with the emphatic K a fall thousand years ** for the whole huso* 
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Puripas now before us, we also get 697 years, as show® in J.&i' 
O.R.S., I, 42* Against ibis we have 700 of the Ma^sya MS* 
This might be taken as a complete confirmation, considering the 
looseness implied in * Seven centuries * and the treatment of the 
fractions of a year by the Puranic chronicles. 607 might m well 
be treated as 698. In view of the fondness of the Hindu* 
chroniclers for round numbers, it would be quite natural to 
express 697 or 698 as ' seven centuries * 10 . 

6. Mr, Pargiteris explanation of the four lines of the above data 
might be considered before closing the 
Criticism of Mr. Pargiter’s sub j e ct. Both Mr, Pargiter 11 and 
explanation. myself 1 2 take the “ full 1,000 years 33 

to refer to the complete line of the Byihadrathas. 13 But 
Mr. Pargiter says that the figure 32 for the kings refers to 
the whole dynasty (10 before and 22 after the War). This 
view is untenable for three reasons : (1) The pronoun ete ('these*, 

' the last spoken of/ ' the latter *) for the 32 can refer only to the 
posfc-Maha-Bharata kings who are just described above. With 
reference to 1,000 years altogether a distinctive pronoun 
dm) is used. According to the rules of Sanskrit grammar both 
cannot denote one and the same subject-matter. (2) It is pos- 
sible to describe the post-Maha-Bharata Bribadrathas as the 
'Future* (Later) Brihadrafchas as they all come after the War 
and a very large number of them consists of the Future Brihad- 
rathas proper. But it would be impossible to describe the kings 
who reigned before the Maha-Bharata War as ' Future Kings * 
as in the eye of the Puranic chronicler they pre-eminently belong 
to his Past History (his Modern History beginning with the 
Maha-Bharata War). (3) On Mr. Pargiter*s explanation the two 

10 C/. 360 for the exact 362 of the, dynastic total for the 8a$un£ka§. 
J.B.O.B.S, I, 69* 

» Pargiter, P.T., 13. 

» J.B.O.B.8., X., 111. r - 

^ 19 That it must refer to the whole dynasty is further evident fromthe 
Puranic datum counting only 1,016 yearsfrom the birth of Pariksbit to the 
coronation of Maha-Jfanda who was about the last sovereign of the $«ritooaka 
dynasty and who flourished 318 years after the extinction of , the ] 
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sets of statement* in ike text of tbe tear lines %# 

reconciled. 700 or 728* 4 years taksn for the whole dynasty wotilA 
discredit the fall 1,030 js%t$ as recognised by Mr. Pargiter 1 *< 
Although the leaned writer says that 'If we read my a in /Mi, 
with that construction (treating the flvka as containing two 
independent states mis), th3 totil period would bo 700 year* 
and would give an average reign of just under 22 years which 
would be " vil^l^dihiklq^■ ,,,, (p. 13), he stops short. H* is pro- 
elated from recognizing the obvious signi&nnce that the 700 
refers to tbe post- MakSrBh&zafea kings and 1,000 to the whole 
dynasty, owing to his unfortunate supposition that the 82 ' future 
kings' included also the past Bflhairathas who are enumerated 
before the Maha-Bharata Wan 


II. — A Reconstruction. 

7. As I have already pointed out, the present recension of the 
Puranas expressly indicate that they omit 
the omitted king*. the unimportant names from the dynastic 

lists, although they preserve the periol by incluling them in* the 
preceding or succeeding reign. 16 We do not know how many 
names from the post-Maha-Bharata Brihadrathas were originally 
omitted. The present lists give generally only il: 7 up to 
Senijit (including him) and 15 after. The present list is thus 
short of at least 10 names (32 — 22). Three of them, without 
reigns, however, are clearly traceable. 

Tbe king next to Sendjit is Sfalrufijaya, After Satranjaya 
Mr. Pargiter gives Vibhu, But with Vibhu I gave in my list 
(J.B.O.R.S., I. 112) MahHh%la which on the materials then 
before me appeared to me as a distinct name. Between 
Satruajaya and Vibhu the Brah uinda gives Ripuiijya ; 
MSSk of tbe Vishnu also read Ripu and Mipu&jsfa (Pargiter, 
P* *« d>3), and a copy of the Vayu here as well as a HtS. of 

14 This is obtained by Mr. Pargiter by reading vayoat tbe US. Jsfart 

ttmtimwtMus sanding, tbs proposal diaregarda tea of 

uwdMjM^iM «**• **t OHnerS h«m*hp| *• T - 

, ■*** 3& 

tf J.MMtJM. «t. 
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1488 4uo. at the India Office Library (No. 2108) ^suggests 
MahaboA* at a distinct king. Both the Brahm&adaand Yiyu 
da not give him any reign period although they deeerihebim asm 
very great king (maUbn&dkh m*h* 4ala -pari kwma). I t seems, 
therefore clear that one mm tfai&ata'JiipuMjap* baa to 
come between Noe* 8 and 9 of my old list. 

In the Vayu we have N’irtrtii and Jfmaa, 17 && years, while 
|he Matsya omits jEWaa and retains only Nirvfiti (No* 14 of my 
old list) and the Brahma* da omits Nirvriti and retains only f King 
E titan . ,18 The period, however, uniformly remake 58 years. 
This yhkstralea the method of pruning adopted fay the Purapas. 

The third king who can be dearly traced inSfaintMjiayi* who 
is given by the TIS* dated in 1488 ajx, after Snbahi or 
Suehak ( No* 18 of m/old list) s r&jy*m aue&jUa bJUidj/aii 
ntia S' altu&jnyi taiah (Pargiter, p. 14, a. 88). 

8. It has b?en alrealy suggested (J^B.O.R.SL, 1., 112) that 
it is possible to find some of the* miss- 
Variants. ing nan** in the variants found in 

different Puranas. It is posiible that cash set might represent 
two names of the same monaroh. An examination of each ease 
might enable us to decile whether the different Puranas have 
preserved different kings (as in the case of Nirvriti and liman) 
or one and the same. There are three sets of variant names m 
the Brihadratha list, Nos. 13, 15, and 17 of my old list 

(1) Sunetra, 50, 25, 35, 25 or 50 years (different MSS. of the 
Matsya); Dharmanetra r full 5 yeais > (Vayu, Brahmajpda) : 
J)hcrmak*hetra in the Bh&gavata and DAarma in the Garucja and 
Yishpu. 

Here Dlmmanetra and Sunetra seem to be identical. The pa fa 
eha (five) which has been turned into panchafvi (50), occurs in an old 
MS. dated in 1525 (India Office Library, No. 1918) . Two hundred 
years later we get it as Paftcha-trirniat and putlcha'Vmtoti. lf 

• 19 JSman has been misted by Hr. Pargifcer, P.T. 1% #. 06. 

* 8 tfhs* wrfssctm ncn*nw r mr„ *• ?*• ur. 

IntheViyaMSS.^pn (W), P- T, 18b. 60. 

l * For a study of the misreading* see PT. W, Hi* 
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(2) Trin'etra, 28 years (Matsya) : Suirama, 88 (Brahmanda, 
Vishnu Garuda) : &rama (Bhagavata) : Suvrafa (VSyu). 

In this case - there is no affinity in form or in meaning and 
the readings also in the two sets are different : 

(M.) against (V., Br.) It seems that the 

reign-periods of two kings are incorporated into the figures 28 
or 38 and that the Matsya showed preference to Trinetra while 
the Vayu and Brahmanda to Suirama* 0 

(8) Maht-netra , 33 years (Matsya) : Sumati, 20 (Vayu 
MSS., Br., 38), 

Again this appears to be a case of incorporating one jreign- 
period into another, 20 or 23 years of SumoH and the reign of 
MaHnetra added together into 33. ♦ The names too are different. 

Thus the two last variant sets mi&ht represent four instead 
of two kings. In that case we would be recovering three certain 
* (§ 7), and two probable names out of the ten Brihadrathas 
latterly omitted. 

I take this opportunity to correct a mistake. I took Apratfpa as a variant 
(J.B.O.R.S., I, 112). But it is really a misspelling of Ayutdym (No. 3) as 
pointed out by Mr. Pargiter. PT., p. 14». 
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ji 

9. We can now reconstruct the list oE the post-War Briha- 
drathas in the light of the above discussions as follows : — 


Years. 

• 

! 

Serial 

No. 

Kings. 

Bomarks, 

1 

2 

a 

4 


B C. 1727—1424 


Pjje-Wab Bbihadbathas ... 

• • 


1727 b.c. d. of VaBu tho 
cktiidy-opari char a ; ace. of 
Byihudrytha and foundation 
of Magadha dynasty (1,001 
years before the Saisunaka 
dynasty, 727 B.c., J.JB.O.R.S., 
L 114). 


About 15 genera- 
tions, as they are 
contemporaries to 
about 10 kings 
of the Ikshvftku 
dynasty (J. R. A. 
8., 1910, 29), 12 
names are trace* 
able (J.B O.R.S.,. 
I, 111, n). 


Cir. 1439 b.c. d. of Jarasandha, 
acc. of Sahadeva. 

Cir. 1438 b.c. Rajasdya of 
Tudhisthira. 

1424 b.c. Sahadeva d. in tho 
Maha-JJhftrata War. 


Date based cn 
that of the Ma« 
ha-Bh5rata War 
(J. B. O. R S., 
I, HO). The 
P fend a vus were 
14 years in exile 
before tbe War# 


B# C. 1424—1366 


PosT-MAHA-BHAEAfA* 

BBIHADEATHA8. . 


(i) The ft Past Kings” 


1 Soraftdhi, 58 (V., M., Br.) ... 


* Successor r t<r 
Sahadeva (M)., 
his son # (V f Br.); 
Capital at Qivvi- 
raja. 







BBIHADRATHA CHRONOLOGY. 
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Years. 


Serial 

No. 


Kings. 


Remark!. 


1 

2 

3 

1366 — 1306 

2 

§rutsrava», 60 (V. 5 Br. M. ; 
64). 

1306— -1280 

3 

Ayut&yus, 26 (Br. M. Y.). 

1280—1240 

4 

Niramjtra, 40 (M. ; V. ; Br. 
iatam). 

1240—1190 

6 

Sukshatra, 50 (M. ;*Br. ; V ; 
58, 50). 

1190— UC7 

6 

Brihat-karman, 23 (V. ; Br., 
M., 23, 22). 



(it) The “ Present ” King , 

1167— 

7 

Sonajit, ‘ at 'present ruling 
no figure in Br., Y. ; M., 500 
or 105. 



(tit) “Future" Kings . 

—1132 

8 

i Satruiljaya 35 ( Wilson’s Y. 

35 ; V., Br. M., 40). 

1132 

• 

9 

Mah&balaor Ripnujava I (V., 
Br. ; no years given). 

-1107 

10 

Yibhu, 25 (V. 25 ; Br. 35 ; M, 
28). 

1107-1101 

11 

i 

Suohi, 6 (M. 58 and 6 , i.e., 
u 58 ” copied from another 
place ; Y. 58 ; Br. 58). 

1101—1078 

12 

Kshema, 28 (Br. Y. ; M. 28 
or 38 or 22). 

1073-1013 

13 

Suvrata, 60 (Y., M. 60 64 ; 
Br. 64). 

1013—1008 

14 

Dharmanetra, 6 , (M. Sunetra , 
35, 25, 50 ; V. Br. 5 ). 


Dir. 


Son of the above 
(V., Br.) ; ‘ floug 
rished in his line* 
(M). 


Reign period possi- 
bly inoluded in 
the ne*t reign. 


Described as a 

great king 5 

‘ very powerful \ 
‘ very wise. * 


See discussion 
above, § 8 . 
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Years. 

Serial 

No. 

Kings. 

Bemirks. 

1 

i 

3 

*> 

4 

0 

\Q 

01 

1 

1 

H 

15 

16 

Nirvritl ^ 

y 58 (V. Br. M.) ... 
Eman J 

See discussion 

above. Bh and 
Vi., omit both 

#60—922 1 

17 

18 (P> 

Trinetra. 

Susrama, 28 (M. ; V, 58, 38, 
Br. 38). 

, • 


922—914 

19 

; 

Dridhasena, 8 (Br,, Y, *40 
and 10 and 8 ’ or, V., * 40 
and 100 and 8’, M. *40 
and 8 i.e., 4) copied oat 

from another line). 


914 — 

. —894 

20 

21(?) 

Sumati ...>20(V., 20, 33 ; 

[ Br. 14, 

Mahinefcra ... J 33). 

See discussion 

above. 

894 — 872 

22 

Subala ... 22 (or Suchala, 
V., 22 ; 

M., 32 ; 

Br., 40). 


Cir. 872 

23 

Satruj.'iyin 


— 832 

24 

Sunetra ... 40 (Br., V. ; W., 
Ibnera i i y 
omits). 

• 

882-802 

23 

Satyajit .., 30 (Br., 30, 

83 ; V., 30, 
83). 

M. generally omits. 

■ 

802-777 

26 

Visvajit ... 25 (Br„ V. ; M., 
25, 35,53X 


777-727 B.C. 

27 

Ripuiijaya (II) 50 (Br., Y. ; M.) 

697 

An old copy nf V 
(1483 a. c.) says, 

M M of them 
(Future Kings) 
were very power* 
ful hinge ” in- 
stead of the read- 
ing “ 32 kings. ** 








III.— The Terms “Anusamyana,” “Raju- 
kas” and “ Former Kings ” in Asoka’s 
Inscriptions. 

By K. P. Jayaswal. 

<D 

( Anu-samyana’ 

This term occurs in ‘ Rock Edict ^ ^11 and in the two sepa- 
rate f Edicts * of Kalinga (Jaugadh and DhauliV Dr. Kern gave 
it the meaning “ tour of inspection ”, and others , t( assembly”. 
Both interpretations are unsatisfactory. 

The ‘ assembly * interpretation is opposed to the context* 
Every time anusamyana occurs it is coupled with a verb ‘ to go 
out % ( to be turned out/: 

JJhauJi . Jaugadh. 

(a) ^ IT* (a) TT 8 ^ WTO 

tpro wto wro fwTWTtf 

vj 

* ^31^ fsi^rxnfjm 

\<f) SJ JtWTcIl (r) fciafwr'fe 

«sj5?niT*r' fnrT sf^nrfan xqrrc 3 t'jt xl 

STcPT 2pTT XTcT fir errOr 

" Rock Edict III 

00 wi 5 m 

W5«’4T’f fsnsWH (Kalsi)=^f«jqig (Girnar) = ' 

(Shahl>azsjarhi)=fsTfJT>T (Manscra) (Ka- 

lineal. 
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If we compare the passages marked (a) of Dhauli and Jau* 
gadh above, we find e going out } or ‘ being turned out K ’ (causa- 
tive) is treated as equivalent of anu-sam-gdna* Exit cannot 
denote c coming together 3 or ‘ assembling 3 . Anu-sam-ydna there- 
fore has not been used in the sense of f assembly’. Literally it 
means f going together 3 , c departure 3 (sam~ydna),‘ in sequence 3 
or * regularly 3 (anu)„ Now the passage marked (b) contem- 
plates the departure of the whole body ( varga ). This collective 
body was the body of High Ministers or malid-mdtras according 
to passage (<?). Would the whole body of the High Ministers, 
who as at Taxila and at Ujjain were charged with the govern- 
ment of the Presidency^ Viceroyalty, * go out 3 or * be turned 
out together 9 for the purposes of going on an official tour ? 
The result would be that the capital would be without a single 
minister during the alleged ‘ tour \ The object of the i going 
out 9 , as stated in the Kalinga records, conclusively negatives the 
f tour 3 interpretation. The High Ministers owing to the me- 
thod of c going out 3 were expected to remember their business 
and not to neglect it (passage C), and according to tbe passage 
preceding (tf) c the going out 9 was necessary to stop oppression 
to the € citizens 3 of Tosali : — 

jum-arro trfsrat^ a wfafatt ? n fa 

(etc., then follows passage (a) — 

Why should the Ministers go out on tour from the papital 
while the idea is to stop oppression on the men 
in (Tosali) the capital? Why should the whole body of Ministers 
1 go out 9 or € be turned out 9 on a tour to stop oppression to the 
f city-body 3 or “ city-men 99 (capital-men, Nagara-jana) ? 
Why should the provision of going out on tour make the minis- 
ters mindful of their business ? 

Hindu Politics and the Divyavadana explain the riddle. 
The “ going out 99 is going out of office or an official transfer. 

The Sukra-niti provides for the transfer of cabinet ministers 
with their two under-secretaries every three, five, seven, or ten 
years, for “ authority in the hand of any one should not be long . 33 
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' i 

fafirci vifafiifiropit i 

II. no. 

«nfa*Tt ftrc’ ware* w apn « 

II. ill. 

Asoka provides for a five-yearly transfer in Orissa. But he 
shortens the period with regard to the Ministries at Ujjain and 
Taxila to three years : 

(following passage i) 

The Divyavadana relates the revolt*,of the Patira-jana or the 
Capital-body* of Takshasila in Asoka' s reign. When the Ku- 
mara or Prince- Viceroy is sent there the Paura comes forward 
to welcome him and says that they Were u neither against the 
Prince nor the King ” but against the wicked-minded Ministers 
who had come and who had insulted them. 

trqfon vUj 

it® srawrnwra lyn w^KiqwTH i 

vviHwif q i swrr% *Tian ^rTOTOTWTOTi' 3v?fm i (p. 407). 

Here there is a clear reference to newly-come ministers. 
Asoka in his inscription enjoins on the Kumara at Taxila not to 
overstep the period of three years in “ turning out ” the Minis- 
ters at his provincial capital. He, it should be noted, assures the 
people of Kalinga and the Capital-body at Tosali that Ministers 
have to go out every five years in accordance with dharma , that 
is, raja- dharma or principles of government. Thereby he would 
lessen the chances of oppression to the City-body. Asoka declares 
that to see that the Capital-body is not put to sudden trouble 
and sudden excitement ( ), he ‘ will 


• For jaua in the collective sense, compare janam dhamma-yutam, 
' the Eccleeuwtical ferries, * P E., VII. 
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according to dharma make the Ministers go out '.and “those 
will become Ministers who are not rough and violent. " 

5 M. 

zzt nr& rm 

As the capital-body or citizens of Taxlla were more sensi- 
tive to a insults” from ministers the tenure of office was made 
shorter. A defined period of office was regarded as a salutary pro- 
vision as reminding the Ministers of their limited sojourn and 
making them mindful of their responsibility. 

( 2 ) 

Transfers and Direction to Accounts 
Department. 

In view of the above. interpretation ‘ Rock Edict' III should 
be translated now as follows 

^<nw- wifvrf«^i St tw wraftfa vim ftfurafeira 

5 m vjif m?fvf [=5m trW *n % Gimar] 

ttww trv* its srsmm’ ism* wra 

sfam vrt sims fa ifm? 5form fir jmfa 

m rc fa i 

u After the twelfth year of my coronation, I issued this order : 

1 All over my country my officers, both the Rajfikas and the 
Pradesikas, every five years must go out of office regularly and 
together (in a body). 

“ The Council (of Ministers) shall also direct the officers, 
in the Ganana Department in this, as in any other matter, as 
well as in the matter of the following dharma-recommendation.” ,L 

[I have thankfully adopted the interpretation of gananasi 
as proposed by my friend Mr. Bkandarkar. It is in accordance 
with the data in the Artha-Sastra.] 

The general order for a five-yearly transfer was passed in the 
13th year. It was applicable to the whole empire. The excep- 
tions with regard to Taxila and Ujjain would, therefore, come later. 
The Kaliftga proclamations were thus of a date subsequent to the 
12 th regnal year elapsed. 
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The Department of State- Accounts (the Ganana) was required 
to take note of the order of the five-yearly transfers, ‘going 
out. * They were expected to insist, in their own way, on its 
compliance. They, according to the Artha-Sastra, received from 
the Maha-matras collectively despatches and statements relating 
to their collective responsibilities (page 64). 

The second order of the Emperor in ‘ Edict 3 III is that 
a. particular dharmanufasti * should be also brought to the notice* 
of the Ganana service. The Emperor expects the Council to in- 
struct in the matter of the dharma-anusasti as they instruct the 
Department in ordinary matters of business. Why this semi- 
religious order along with the administrative order of the transfer- 
rule ? The anufasti is apparently s«me quotation or injunction 
of the Dharma or Buddhism. Obedience* to parents, liberality, and 
sacredness of life are coupled there with c economy 3 (apavyayutd 
and apa hhandata). Bhanddgara in Pali means ‘ Treasury 3 
(Jataka, I. 504), hhdnda would thus be money. In the language 
of the Mauryan Secretariat, it meant revenue or surplus-revenue 
sent hy Provinces under seal and with yearly statements (Artha- 
’iSastra., page 64). Apa-bhaudala, therefore, means ‘keeping away 
from balance 3 and apa vyayatd, ( keeping away from expenditure', 
Both denoting ‘ economy 9 in State-expenditure. The old interpre- 
tation, ‘ avoidance of bad language *, cannot stand as the word is 
hhdnday not lhanda (see Girnar where long forme are preserved) . 
The dharma passage would have meant ordinary, home economy. 
But fhe quotation could yield the technical connotation and 
suited the emperor and his state finance. He pointed out, to 
practise economy was as sacred according to the Dharma as 
Reverence to parents. TheEmperor was thus telling the Ganana 
Department that to keep a watchful eye on items of State-expendi- 
ture was a sacred duty. It is probably implied that no allowance 
to the Ministers after the fifth year is to be sanctioned by the 
Department, as that would be unlawful expenditure. 


* aw mafic firaft: n aaai> faaw'^ja-m??W ar^w-aam* 
martf, vmvn' aw aimat wm awntea r ara 
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( 3 ) 

Rajukas. 

The Pradesikas correspond to the Mahd-matras at tJjjain, 
Taxila, etc. In other words, they were .he ff Provincials ” or the 
Provincial Ministers.* If the Pradesikas were the Provincial 
Ministers, the Rajukas who are more important than, and who are 
contrasted with, the Pradesikas must be the Ministers at the seat of 
the Central Government. This view is confirmed by Pillar Pro- 
clamation IV which says that the Rajukas ruled over lacs and lacs 
of people, that the Emperor in the 27th year gave them complete 
independence in the mattered danda and abhikara , and that the 
Emperor having made over his subjects (praja) .to them felt sure 
as a mother does having assigned her child (praja) to the care of a 
known nurse. The points to be noticed are that the people ( J ana) 
«nd subjects (Praja) (who were lacs and lacs) were in the 
charge of the Rajftkas as a child is in that of a nurse — with full 
control * The f People 9 and f Praja , denotes that the whole of the 
People were under their rule. Asoka had become free from the 
anxieties of administration. The Rajfikas thus could not have 
been ‘commissioners/ or superior officers of a few districts (as 
supposed by Mr. V. Smith), or mere Revenue officers (Biihler), or 
Judicial officers as recently proposed. Their ' going out 9 of office 
every five years also suggests that they were of the class* of 
High Ministers. Now take the terms daipia and abhikara , in 
respect of which their authority was declared supreme in the 
27th year by the Emperor. European scholars have rendered 
them as “ punishment and honour 99 . But abhikara means 
f attack , 9 ‘ taking up arras/ as well. The technical meaning 
of dan4a> * government , 9 is now known from the study of 
Hindu Politics. Danda and abhikara will thus mean f govern- 
ment 9 and f military operations/ Peace and War. The Rajftkas 
Were given complete independence in matters of Govern- 
ment and Military undertakings — both in matters of Peace and 
War, home government and foreign relations. Such powers 
can only be held and exercised by the Imperial High Ministers. 

* See Childers, mb 1 raja ’ where Pad$ta is the largest administrative area in 
a kingdom. 
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• The Rajukas (' P. E.” IV) were authorized to grant the ‘ anu- 
grahas ' privileges to the Jana-pada Body. Now We know from 
the inscription of Khara-vela that it was the king's jurisdiction 
to grant anugrahas to the Janapada. The Artha-Sastra also 
assumes that the king granted anugrahas to the Paura and Jana- 
pada bodies (page 394). The Rajuka's jurisdiction (conferred by 
P. E. IV) to do the same is a further proof of the fact that they 
exercised sovereign authority in government from the year 27th 
of Asoka's coronation. 

Scholars have taken rajuka as a derivative of rajju, rope. But 
Raju is a known Pali form (J&taka, I. 1 79,504) , in the sense 
of f ruler, J f king \ The citizens of the republican Lichchhavi 
State are called rajds (I. 179), and* Seven kings who attacked 
Benares were called rajans and raj us. * The Rajukas of Asoka 
thus Were 'the rulers ' or liulers- Ministers, the committee 
of the Parisa vested with real executive powers over the 
whole empire. Such a committee or smaller body of the 
ministers are called in the M aha- B ha rata, Mantra-Gr&has/ those 
vested with the policy of State '* Compare rajtfnafa raja - 
maka-mattanam of the Vinaya. They are not viceroys because 
the Rajukas were yutas, i.e., members of the executive 
service (ministers), and llike the Provincial ministers they* 
were subject to the rule of transfers and the viceroys (uparajas) 
were to see to the transfers of the corresponding Pradesikas, 
No jpro vision for the transfer of the viceroys was made. 

Raju is a diminutive form of Rdjd in spoken Hindi. The 
form raju is connected with raja. But it is wrong to suppose 
that it is an optional form of raja itself. Philologically an 
independent lease, raju, is necessary. Rajuka may mean ' holder 
of the reins 9 (of government, cf. sutradkdra). But it never 
occurs in that sense in literature, while maha-matras are called 
' rSjas 9 (Childers sub*rdjd ) . 

( 4 ) 

The year 27th. 

In the 26th yea* elapsed or the 27th year current of 
hie abhisheka, Asoka was Sl.f In that year he composes the 

. Sinti, 88, BO (Kumbakoaaxn ®d.) < 

. t J.B. O. R.S., 111,438. 
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Pillar Proclamations and the next year he surveys his past 
good acts (P. E. VI.) According to the rule that coronation 
took place in the 25th year ( Khara vela's inscription),* the 27th 
year of consecrated reign was Asoka's 51st year of life. He 
thus practically retires from official life %fter his 50th year, t 

( 5 ) 

Former Kings. 

* Pillar Edict * VI shows that some predecessors of Asoka 
on the Magadha throne had been heterodox. They are said 
by Asoka to have desired the spread of the Dharma, which, 
to be judged by the description of his own achievements in 
that connexion (P. E. VI), appears to have been of a heterodox 
nature. It aimed at the abolition of sacrifices. Even Bimbisara J 
would have been regarded by Asoka as one of such sovereigns* 
The reference may be to him, to any of the Nandas, or to them 
and to Chandra Gupta who is said to have retired as a Jain ascetic. 
The kings who wanted to discourage sacrificial killing of 
animals had been more than one, or rather two, as Asoka refer* 
to them in the plural. 

* j. b. o. R. s., ill., 48a ” 

f Cf . Divyavadana, page 432, which says that the Emperor Was deprived 
of ' authority 1 by the ministers. 

J A passage in the Divyavadana actually describe^Aioka referring to the. reli- 
gious work of Bimbisara and * others * (page 398). 




IV.— Gholam ’Ali Rasikh. 

By Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zamir-ud-din Ahmad. 

At the downfall of the Moghul Empire in India when the 
Government of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was changing hands 
there was born in the district of Patna a man named Gholam 
*Ali, afterwards known, by his pen-name c R&sikh', who was des- 
tined to leave his mark in the domajn^of Urdu poetry. 

He was born in 1162 A. H. (1749 A. D.). There is no re- 
corded account of his family to trace his descent. It is said that 
his grandfather came to Bihar from Shahjahanabad (Delhi), 
and settled here. They say that f Rasikh 3 was born at a village 
called c Sain 3 which is at a distance of ten or twelve miles from 
Bankipore, but in his early years he permanently removed to 
Patna to take his abode there. Up to his death, however, he 
never built a house of his own and lived in a tenanted building. 
It is said that his first teacher in poesy was one ‘ Mirza Sharer \ 
Later on he became a pupil of Mir Taqi c Mir ' of Delhi, who 
then ruled in India as the enthroned King of Urdupoets.^ Both 
Muhammad Husan ‘ Azad 3 and 'Ali Muhammad ‘Shad' in 
thdir books say that f Rasikh ' went to € Mir ' to sit $t his feet, 
but when the latter saw his verges he told him that hg need not 
bother himself to be his pupil as he himself, to tell the truth, 
was a past master of poesy. However, on the insistence of the 
young poet, he simply changed a word or two in one of his verses, 
and thus impressed upon him his Hall-mark which entitled him to 
pass as a recognized poet of the Urdu language. In his various 
verses ‘Rasikh' prides upon his being a pupil of ‘Mir '. On 
the death of the latter ( Rasikh ' was recognized as his true sue* 
cessor. All the other poets of his time recognized him as their 
‘ Ustad.' They used to flock at his place and take lessons from 
him in poesy. RSsikh hints at this in his various verges. 
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In connection with his writing verses it is worth mentioning 
that he never wrote verses unless he first refreshed his mindwvith 
the sweet melody -of music. He was a very skilful singer and 
had a singular taste for music. In him ‘ music > and ‘muse' 
were combined together. He had a very tender heart. "It is 
said that whenever he read his 1 ghazals ' in ‘ mosha'iras ' (parties 
held for reciting ghazals by several poets) tears dropped down 
from his eyes and he became so much overpowered by emotion that 
he could hardly control himself and read out his * ghazals ' to 
their finish. 

He* was well-read in € Sufism \ He was fully familiar with 
the writings of Mukb lum £burf-ud-din Ahmad of Bihar, one of 
the greatest saints of the Muslim world, and during his closing 
days, as he himself writes to Shah Abul Hassan { Furd ' Sajja- 
dahnashin of Phulwari, he had given himself up to reading books 
on * Sufism/ This gives a clue to his being so full of pathos 
and of love and sympathy for mankind and God^s creatures in 
general. • 

Lack of recognition of the indigenous talents and abilities, 
which i9 a significant characteristic of the Province, compelled 
him to go abroad and knock at the doors of men of other pro- 
vinces for help and support. No doubt he got some rewards for 
h‘s poems, as*he himself hints at it, from some of the grandees 
of his nativo place, but they were by fits and starts and too 
insignificant to be of any substantial help to him. He was not 
a rich man— rather he passed his life in pecuniary difficulties. 
We find him complaining of this in his various ‘ Musnavies/ and 
also in the letter he wrote to Shah Abul Hassan c Furd \ He 
writes to the latter that he was compelled by the vicissitudes of 
fortune to seek fresh fields and pastures new, and not to stick to 
his native place — Patna. This letter was written when the writer, 
as he mentions in the letter, was close upon 70 years of .age. 
fie visited several cities of Upper India, and once in his closing 
days he went to Calcutta also. He waited upon Ghazi-ud-din 
Haydcr and Asif-ud-Daula of Lucknow, and presented a 
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'Musnavi 9 to each of them. Bpt it is evident that his talents 
and merits were not fully . recognized and rewarded there. Had 
it been otherwise he would have been fixed to their courts as it 
was then a customary thftig. The reason seems to be this that 
he did hot belong to Upper India, but was a Bihari whom 
till then and till a long time after the Upper Indians did not 
consider as their peer in the Urdu language. While in Calcutta 
he was so hard-pressed for money and was reduced to such 
serious straits that he could not even pay for his expenses back to 
his home. He was at last introduced there by Quazi Seraj-ud-din 
Khan ‘Mujid*, the Quaziul-Quzz&t of Calcutta and iMaulavi 
Rashid pen-named ‘ Arshud *, the J^Irpfti of Calcutta to Maharaja 
J agurn&th Bahadur. The latter appears to have been a patron 
of men of letters. c Rasikh 3 wrote a i Musnavi 3 and presented 
it to the Maharaja wherein he fully described his straitened 
circumstances and appealed to his generosity and sympathy* 
This must have had its proper effect, because we find ‘ Rasikh* 
giving expression to his sense of gratitude in some of his 
( Ruba'is * for the help rendered by * Mujid y and 1 Arshud/ 

As to his religious belief there is a controversy. Both 
' Sunnies * and ‘ Shi'as * claim him to be one of their own sect. 
There are many verses in his writings in which he praises ‘ *Ali *, 
but at the same time there are verses wherein he praises other 
1 Khalifs * too. It must be pointed out here that lie has not 
written anything in praise of ‘ *Ali* which runs counter to what 
1 Sunnies * ascribe to * *Ali * or which is in excess of what they 
think of him. As far as I have been able to deduce from his 
writings, I cannot but say that he was a ' Sunni * and f Sufi * out 
and out. The ‘ Sufi * sect generally adore * ; Ali *, as he is the " 
fountain head of their sect. It is hence that they are so profuse 
in his praise. With both * Sunnies ^ and r SEias # love of the 
descendants of the Prophet is a cardinal principle of their tdhetsT 
The difference is simply this, that while Qne recognizes ‘ *Ali * as 
one of the ‘Khalifs**, the other recognizes hith as the onlf 
‘ Khalif * and in their zeal speaks ill of the others. Over and 
above this had * Rasikh * been a * Shia * he would not have 
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recognized a ‘ Siinni 9 as his SMurshid 9 (monitor). We have it 
in his own bandwriting that he was a disciple dtf a Phulwari 
c Sajjadahnashin.' His letter is still preserved in Phulwari. It 
is written in his own handwritings and I had the privilege and 
permission, while I called at the .Phujwaa ‘ Khanquah 9 to read 
it with my own eyes. A copy thereof was also supplied to me 
which I still possess. 

An article on ‘ R&sikh 9 published in the defunct Urdu paper 
‘ Alpunch 9 y published in 1903, says that up to 1221 A. H. 
(1806 A. D.) f fi&sikh 9 passed his life in shifting from one place 
to another, but in 1222 he returned to Patna not to leave it 
again till his death. He died.afc Patna in his 76 years of age on 
the 26th Jamadi IT, 1238 A. H. (February 1823 A. D.) and was 
buried at Lodi Kutra, where his tomb, though in a dilapidated 
condition, still exists. 

A complete collection of bis writings is to be found in the 
Bankipore Oriental Library, and" a small collection of his works 
was published about twenty-five years ago by one Mirza Imdad 
Husain of Patna. 'I'ho latter no doubt betrays a cruel hand 
of some plagiarists, still the publisher deserves gratitude of the 
public for giving an access t a * Rasikh's 9 writings. 

RASIKH AS A POLT. 

Rasikh was a born poet. When a striking event occurred or 
*an unusual feeling moved him, his poetic genius was stirred \ip 
and burst forth in verses. His poetic flight soar high to the 
domains of religion, love, heaven, destiny and the world at large. 
His light is pure, ( dry light ; free from the 'humours' of habit, 
and purged from consecrated usage. While no place and no 
heart is free from * love/ R6sikh's heart which bore the Hall- 
mark of it and was wounded and tortured by the treacherous 
treatment of the world, was a mine of pathos and emotion. 
His verses carry with them cogent proofs of it. 

' He lived at a time when there were still to be found, though 
more or less faint, traces of the Moghul Empire in the 
country. * Till then foreign manners and customs had not 
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eclipsed the polish and refinement of the Moghul Courts and 
the etiquettes of the Muslim Indian Societies. This had an 
influence over his language which had assimilated the Court 
polish by the process of conscious imitation but without mimicry* 
He had exquisite felicity of choice, his dictionary had no 
vulgar word in it, no harsh one, but all culled from the luckiest 
moods of poets, and with a faint but delicious aroma of associa- 
tion, he had a perfect sense of sound, and one idea without 
which all the poetic outfit is of little avail — that of combination 
and arrangement. He had no hesitation in his anxiety to 
gain his end, even to use pure Hindi words, and he did so with 
such masterly precision that it imparted to his verses a fl ivour 
of its own. I shall quote here two couplets from his writings * 

til J ^ J AJJ e-jS! £ cr-fl* j* — y — f U' ( | ) 

Ly* J ^ ^ cL ;A J 3 J ( r ) 

The most striking feature of his verses is that if their metre 
and rhyme be done away with, they read just like very nicely 
composed prose. This proves his complete mastery over the. 
language and composition, e.g : — 

UKLaj — 5 j — J y C Ly ( r ) 

2*4x3 yU? 1 ’ 0 ^ ** ^ dy ^ ( t* ) 

<=rW &. ^ e-S H y* H ^ ( 0 ) 

He was a happy mixture of originality, elegance, sense and ima- 
gination. He wrote with a beauty of design and finish that 
are of no time. He tried to satisfy not merely some fleeting 
fancy of the day, but a constant longing and hunger of human 
nature. He did not tease his words into a fury in order 

(1) I found its victims confounded ; 

Those that came over this side were done with. 

(2) By its communion men have parted from themselves ; 

They went to seek union but turned into hermits. 

{ 3) When hast thou recognized a friend ? 

Thou art not an acquaintance, rather a stranger. 

(4») Thou didst introduce me to a mushrjk (one who takes a partner 

I did not expect this fron\ thee, 

(6) Dost thou doubt the power of nourishing of the Providence P 

Then I doubt your momi niet (i.e,, your being a Muslim). 


for God )* 

S#- 
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to infuse them with the deliberate heat of his matured 
conception, and strived to replace the rapture of the* mind 
with a fervid intensity of phrase. He was the original man 
who contrived ta be simply natural. His f ghazals } bear 
the stamp of maturity as well as youthful freshness. He 
puts life into the words and retains the attention of the readers. 
In the main he is lftore a subjective poet than an objective one* 
^lis verses brim* over with subjective matters. A large number 
of them fully indicate that- he was brooding over his own 
internal states and that he owed his success nfore to" his id* 
telleefu il world than the outside and material one. 

For similes and "ictaphtjn he has not to travtd to regions 
unknown, but he seizes upon the things around and makes them 
serve his purpose which gratifies certain known habits of 
association, e.g. : — 


r U 

V~5“ <£- tsV* 

6S Lxf i^X** y J 

U> c-jx} If ^ J 

( i ) 

- U J 8 b* vXi 

r 

<* jt ) ■> 

&*»lf 

(O 


e=H j J u** 1 2 3 4 * 6 7 fi 

bib jb <Lyj\ 

(r) 

Vi** 

j ^ ^ J** 

y cr 1 

£ j\ai uf J> 




) y& if^U. ( 0 , 

l y* 

4 Kjt? If J!)+ , 

i. 

ij-y* If ) iXl*. ** fa 

: (V 


v-ij ^x* ^.U l$!> yfc'Jo ai^l***) c ^X,* ^.io * ( V) 

(1) If not a beggar at thy door, 

Why then when it gets dark ? 

(2) With her silver bowl 

The full moon comes to thy door, 

(3) It (i c.. Heaven) has made rao a flower of game, 

This black-faced is so much bent upon my injury. 

(4) How far-reaching is the sight of these eyes ! 

I found this lance across the heart. 

(6) That origin of life is compassing this world in such a way, 

A» the veil of words is covering the face of meaning. 

(C) Why should not the flams of the fire of my heart rise up ? 

It has been fanned up with the skirt of th/ eyelashes. 

(7) As within the seeds the forms of plants are hiddbn, 

So in the knowledge of the Creator was that which has now been 
created. 
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In using allusions he does not confine himself solely to those 
events, stories and persons that play parts in Arabic and Persian 
literatures, but he draws upon the Hindu traditions and mytho- 
logy also. In one of his i mutnavies named 1 Husn-o-Ishque * 
(Beauty and Love) where he describes the triumph of ‘ love he 

writes — 

e J* ''W >> ) rb 1 ( i ) 

>1 VJj V)j r* ^ J j* O') 0 

. jC~ f jo 4 (■') 

y jiii i viy ^ f u ii v iy (••) 

There are many verses in his writings wherein he touches 
upon the social, moral and economic conditions of his time, 
c.g. 

& <^j <- j t-'j'-ve y j (•) 

ji v | K-l A W 1,’V ( *t ) 

jjt Ja| JJ o *r 

*>b j K <1 & (V) 

K 1 J & <2- U 

1 $ ^ vXaj ( A ) 

^Jub iyS u x£J (*y 

(1) The home-comfort waB lost by * Daman/ 

*Nul * left home on thy account. 

( 5 ) * Kamrup * at last became hermit for thee, 

He in the end lost his colour and beauty 

(3) Thou made him shed tears in streams, 

Thou made him wander about in the woodi. 

(4) Thon showed him such a dream, 

Which dream created a mischief. 

(B) Men of low position used to show respects to those of high position in life, 

A mean fellow couldn’t dare to seek precedence over an honourable 
man. 

(6) The old order has changed. The contrary exists now. 

Villains are better off and the virtuous are in min and disgrace, 

(7) ^ Lowly men are more highly placed than men of respectability, 

They occupy a higher position than men of birth. 

{8) Those that ore in reality a disgrace even to the lowest rank. 

Often occupy the front place in society, 
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dj) ja. Jj U ( ( ) 

Ki T iJIjo «JL« 13 & CKXUw 4 » 

<1 ^ ,;;3 y vf *,) uV ( r ) 

j )jt dx* ** dy* ‘ ij v ^ ^ ) 

£ 'cr«* J4*-i y <T~-£~ ^ £. *V 4* ( r ) 

4^-> ** j~* s~ «=■** ^ v* £ ^ 

JkyS ^»5 U ^ £_| ( l* ) 

£. ^ Uk y »^o li U } jt U Jb 

In # his verses he has touched on various occasions upon philo- 
sophical subjects, t<r, such t a3 “ What was the objeot of the 
Creation ? 33 “Everything of the Universe proves God's existence.” 
r< This world is alluring but at the same time fickle and transi- 
tory ”, etc., etc. I shall give below some of his verses on the 
points 

4* J& y* aJ *bj| to y *A)0 lf» ^|jo jk£> & |JL U s U ( 0 ) 

£ ^jU^i ^ \ } ^aL-i * w ti* ( y$i y— f 43 \*j$ yjijfi (1) 

yy ^v 3 ^ c- vx> j iJasv* b ^*y ( v ) 

£ )*XJk$ <L- & jj-j £j. 5 u l/ * J 1 ' — * J ^ ***_/$ y ^y ( A ) 

(1) Those that deserve the front place in Society, 

It is with difficulty that they get even a place in the back seats. 

(2) Where is olden time ? Now the villains aro in ascendance. 

No * Rais * is now to bo found who does not favour a moan folio#. 

(3) What time is it that men call an honest man a fool P 

Now he who tells a lie is considered a wise man. 

(4) Do not search for a faithful friend in this ago, 

There aro many friends but a faithful one is wore rare than an *Anka. 

(5) The object of the creation was only His own exhibition. 

For looking at Him this mirror was needed. 

(6) He had in a way to represent His own glory, 

Hence He became maker of the mirror of the Universe. 

(7) No doabt *ome one is the organizer of the lively congregation of the 

. world. 

Unless there is an organizer, a congregation cannot be 00 superbly 
organized. 

(8) There is some active soul hidden, 

The method of this scene of activities (ire., world) indicates this, 
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1*1 J at) ^Jj| £ cS* °;5^ J 5 ( * ) 

^j!;;^ lH 4- £ u^;; uV. ^; J ^¥ f 5 f* ( r ) 

i^Vr ,J JL v/-* ^ j4 0*1 (r) 

LO^GUw <U.D jjUamK fojitL. pbjM*\jM £L U^i £ ^>t&L*J ( I* ) 

<* b D y «i- 34^ y?* u*» ^.1 <ol y) ^y?* ^ ^ I jb ( o ) 

Verses embodying admonition and advice are also very 
copiously met with in his writings. He misses no opportunity 
to convey his sound counsel and advice to his readers, and does 
so in a very effective manner. Here are some such verses :— 

j J j J c=Hj ** jr* ^ jVj cu*lw ( 1 ) 

or G uV^ u*f * y «£ U > u** r -d— ^ ^ ( V ) 

^ y® ; ^ ^ j; i ^ a **? <* ixa u <it> y ( a ) 

Jl — O—C c^-fj — a. I — axJ A$.J l« J«\> 4 . I eXy pb Uk. Jji$- ( 9 ) 

^ ^ bJ> j b 4j.| <jl$J ^ t/ ) <* y & ( t * ) 

y <£* ^ o^iy j )j** (m ) 

jl y~ A j'* 19 oi j b y ^ i y 

(1) I found out the latent in the patent, 

The painter became visible to me in the painting. 

(2) Wear© morning lamps. What is the value of staying here ? 

Transitoriness of this fleeting congregation (i.e„ world) is too apparent. 

(3) The expanse of the heart of this garden is very tidy. 

Hero under the cover of each colour a net is placed. 

(4) The spectator gets from here nothing but a wound, 

I found this orchard totally a bed of lalq, (which looks covered over with 
' blood). 

(5) I have not come to the marketplace of existence by my ownself j 

Some one has brought me here in order to exhibit himself. 

(6) By no means oppress any one *. 

Never think of doing a bad turn. 

(7) Bo not waste thy life in tyranny, 

I mean in this transitory world. 

(8) If thou aimest at immortality after death, 

And in the future life, paradise, 

(9) Leave behind thee a good name, 

Carry with thee reward of good deeds. 

(10) Only this one advice suffices thee. 

Keep it in thy mind, and be happy. 

(11) Do not pride upon this life of one breath, 

0 ye, fool ! the foundation of the fabric of existence rests on the snrfaco 
of air* 
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3* JMji £»•> *-• u**;3 J*> ;* * ( ») 

JljA'l dLSU.3 Af t£w* j yjO* 

jr* K gj* £- y uri-* lj* w Ij j K U-f ( r J 
Aj u4 yV Lf £. db & e^xc 

«- y y ^1 ^ uAtf «; ^ uU ( r ) 

• — 

^ ^ ^ Ljj J j»«x ,e J ^ kJ^L^y^so <$/ c5*^ ( t* ) 


jjS %)— k| ix — *»i*> Jj ( 0 ) 


<^!;i «-* J*>y ^ V ^ * </**> y ^ i ) 


c-yf jiy«^ y y !>!»• U^. ^ jL/Xx^y gj ^ v^C (jJt* £l) ^J (y ) 


c_y jia. yy jb® ^ j* r <y y> v-ji® y J®. ^ ( a ) 


y y/ y y yy iy y y ^ ^ y ,/*** iyi y ^ <* ( * ) 

(1) 0 mean-minded ! do not bother thyself so much to hoard money, 

Think of its result from the story of Quarun’s account. 

(2) In this Xarvansarai (i.o., this world) there is but fuss and bustle of 

departure, 

It is a place to take a lesson from and not to stay in, 

(3) Yes, plead guilty before God, 

Such is the condition of reverence, albeit thou mayesfe bo not guilty. 

(4) So try that thou mayest gather religious wealth, 

0 ye, wealthy ! how much and what amount is the riches of this world P 

(5) Set a value even no v on these cracked glasses, 

Have consideration for the broken heart of the man of faith. 

(G) Do not be enamoured of the beauties of the orchard of tho world, 

If thou hast any brain give thy heart to the embellisher of thd orchard. 

(7) Stay on in this garden like the aroma of dower, 

8o that there maybe no difficulty at thy departure, 

(8) 0 friend ! do not tread blindly on the path of seeking (your object), 

Beware 1 not even a thorn he crashed under thy feet, 

(9) Virtue is independent of appreciation, 

No matter if there is none to appreciate it, but try to be a gem. 
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In his several works he has touched on many abstruse sub- 
jects also. Here are extracts from what he has written on 
' Speech J ) and * love 9 ( ) — 


jib ^ j - 1 — ^ yj— .iV'*' 

J *lV ) J K ^ y\ O ^ — -r ) J ■ ^ J 


r-*-* 


-j * j 


£ o 

a — 

£ */ 

J 1 * t“ 

U_v_> di — VJ J er! £ ^ 

u t a. A — xJ j «£. ^ o-! l/*- — 

cl (_r) *“» j h* £ uj- 


- * £ } -«>•** 
-* c*—va^ 

i__iv i-j 8 J 

X) 


_}A yjl -y2k A> J— — W 3^ ( O 

j— JLl g—^ — A ( r ) 
^Sax* <£. dl&) ( r* )** 

<L »* J — *• ) LT^ J> g) ( *• ) 

^jj o — *x— xlo f* & * •> ^ * ( 0 ) 

Jbkj-JfjZ ^ v-5 X-iC-aJ J ( 1 ) 

£ v-T^— cA* ( v ) 


J 1 — ^ <j^ j 


| oJj (,3^ _}■* A) ^A j$ ( A ) 

(O 


— - - 

» & — vx jpi? j A ^ £ ( | * ) 


, sJ 


Hpeech. 

(1) TLo world would bo a ruined city. 

If the Kingly ‘ speech 9 bo not there. 

(2) If there be no * speech/ 

The whole manifestation will be topsytury. 

(3) It is the thread of * speoch 9 which binds tightly, 

The ends of the stitching of the two worlds. 

(4) The soul of the bodies of the man and the genie is * speech/ 

It is the sweetheart who knows the temper (of the lover), 

(5) It is the wine which is congenial to the soul, 

Its elation is the support of the soul. 

(6) If thou lookest deep, 

The silonce of the dead man. 

(7) Speaks that 'speech * is life, 

' Speoch 9 is solace of the lovers. 

(8) If there be no * speech* how before the sweetheart 

The lover can pour forth bis heart P 

(9) The photo of the lover's yearnings, 

Is fully visible in this mirror. 

(10) 1 Speech * is a gem from the treasure of life, 

The mirror of life owes its reflection to this. 

(11) The errand of embassy is settled by this, 

The composition is charming and magical on account of this* 
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f» & j — *> & A ,-»A JL-i ; ^ — * <•>■ 

3*“^-*“ wrV £ K — - | jx — C — i| jy* ( r ) 

}?y f j 1 »> ; * ) * }*%> &. ( f ) 

uj *- cV ) & e V>J uy ^ <=Vj ^ Kjif J J £ ^1 ( ** ) 

AT*-* y* cr*V <rrf«^- J** Oi^ £ &. a ^>le ( r ) 

<i-^ £ ury-'* £. ^j-yu W f ( »• ) 

^ — ** 1 £ >jj — v ■ "> jlj P j—ss^o K — ^ | £ yjj ^-L a j|o j-t J6 (o ) 

e *!j <** 43 £ Vj (i) 

lax**-* (,j^A j\>m J >ijA. j Li law) &£_«** £ Ax* y* & (Jf*** ( V ) 

A £. JV ^jv •*; £ c=fl ^ ^ ^ ury (a) 

Jh-^ ,/-* J 1 A *- ) t-U ^-r*“* v *- / * cr-^-^J J — (^) 

(JJJ ,cV yjy ^ )ji <£rl <£. (•*) 

(J) It is glow of war and peace. 

This magic is fully effective. 

(2) Its mode is sometimes lovo exciting. 

. Its device is someti mes quarrel-cousiug, 

Lova. 

(1) Lo ! what an extraordinary thing is lovo. 

How dear are its pain and wound ! 

(2) One is worth concealing in the heart. 

One is worth grappling to the breast. 

(3) Lovo keeps aloof from tho wise, 

Wit has no power to grasp it 
. (4) Love is intimate with the wild. 

Love is fire for tho barn of reputation. 

(6) Maduess is its agent, 

Lunacy is its intimate friend* 

(6) It has intimacy with mad men, 

It has communion with those that have torn collars. 

(7) The position of * love ’ is very high , 

How can imagination and wit comprehend it ? 

(8) Ho who has even comprehended a bit of it, 

Is crazy, insane and lunatic. 

(9) I found its victims confounded, 

Those that came over this tnlo were done with. 

(10) By its communion men hare parted from themselves. 

They went to seek union, but turned into hermit* 
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A 3 

£ J* 

-4 

i)S j—i J—il 

A3 £ <jSLf y* Ah** Lyss 

(1 ) 

uA* 

Jh> 


V* 3 s 


^ ^ * U 

(O 

Aj.‘ 

^ j La 


yo*»* 

A3 £ ajI&. K 

(l“) 




- * & 


A*. ^ £_ 

(•*) 


£ 



e-j iS* ) 

<o 

£ 


A3 

£ ^ yj ^9 

C) 

£ 

Ojijd 

£ 


“ A = 

£ oo^ y ; * ; c£r! 

(V) 

\xibj 

ulj- 


j lii J 


w by 

(a) 

v* 

£ Sr^ 4 


f JU 


A3 > K &su+ti 

(<) 

£. 

oi 1 


c_ U 

4~ U 

£ yjO ^ 

(!•) 

£. 


J J-». 

>u 

£ ^ us^^ u 

( II) 


^ U> 

y t 

L 

yjy* ^ 1 y^ £_ U 

(ir) 

Jli/* 

rJ 


u* 3 * ^ 


JIa. 'JA'® jj^lwU 

( I*) 


(1) It is a wonderfully rebellious flame, 

It is a spark of fire. 

(2) Its heat melts. 

Renders stone wr x. 

(3) It is destructor of intelligence, 

It is enchanter and sorcerer, 

(4) Though it is cause of the wasting of the body, 

Yet it is panacea for the malady of the soul. 

(5) In loro he who is vanquished triumphs, 

Love removes every ba-. 

(6) Love is 9oeker as well as sought after, 

It is lover as well as beloved. 

(7) Its enamoured ones have perplexity. 

Love is a power and an elation, 

(8) Its inception is to wail, 

Its end is to be confounded and perplexed. 

(9) It is sum total of the intentions of the book of beauty, 

There is in the whole universe a bustle of it only. 

(10) Love is pains, afflictions and trouble, 

Oh, love is a tremendous affliction ! 

(11) Love is a fund of hundred distress. 

Love is the captivity of the heart. 

(12) Love is a malady of the mind. 

It has befriended by selections. 

(13) Lovers are of diverse coi difcious. 

Some are silent and some prating* 
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i 



( «> 

L 



£. 

ij ^ ^ 

dt**" 

( r) 

£. 

JU ji y yj~L 

ii J 

uJol £ 


dr* 

(r) 


H y 

<-Ji £ 

JU 

1$ &. e-/ JU 

Jr* 

(•*) 


It must be borne in mind that the Urdu poetry was born and 

bred in the laps of the Persian poetry. It was therefore natural 

that it derived its inspiration from the latter. At the birth of 

the Urdu poetry the Persian poetry had undergone a complete 

change in its dictions and thought. The Persian poets had, 

in order to produce new effects and to give new colours to their 

verses? taken to use subtle, grave, high and remote metaphors and 

similes. In their eagerness to court applause they were ready 

to sacrifice originality an<f to give the obscure preference over 

reality, tvhich meant the stretching out of the shadowy in order 

to weave a new idea with the warp and woof of unsubstantial 

things. Hence no foreigners can thoroughly appreciate their 

verses through m ere translation. Many a gap between various 

words in a verse have to be filled up before it can be intelligible. 

The Urdu poets of the time tried to walk in their footsteps 

and fell in the same trap. Mir, Durd, Sauda, and, almost all 

the famous poets of the age did not fare better. Kasikh could 

not have been then an exception. Living at the time of these 

poets it was natural for him to be impressed with the prevalent 

ideas of the time. We find hence perceptible marks of this 

in his ‘ ghazal \ The following will bear me out 
• • 

^ ^ Yy* Js 

(1) Lovo is an attraction — Do not question about it (i.c., it is unexplainable). 
Lovo is an allurement — Do not enqui r c of it (i.e., it is undelinable). 

( 2) Love is a delight of the Soul. 

Love 1 b an ecstatic elation. 

(3) In love the contrariety of nature is similarity. 

Therftnks of Khnsro and Farhad is the samo. 

* (4) The method of love is crushing, 

This fresh vision is beyond the comprehension of imagination, 

(5) After mo no unsympathetic hearts will plea so it. 

The picture cf incarceration of heart will we$p for me long. 
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£ JUa <J&} J$ ijlj u>] ijJ K L/** A ( f ) 

* 4# g** ^ >5 °b 

<j* y^so* 4j* J P <2. ^ ( ^ ) 

K cs;^* 3 vt t. y ^ f 

Rasikh was a copious writer. In every branch of Urdu 
poetry he has left us enough to judge of him as a poet. There 
are many Quasidas (4*), Ruba'is, (5), Quta’s (6) and Musna* 
vies (7) besides ‘ ghazals * (8) which he has left as his legacy to the 
Urdu-speaking public. But the volumes of his ‘ ghazals / and 
' Musnavies * eclipse the others, and of these two the latter is more 
voluminous than the former. In the printed edition of his work 
there are to be found 14 ‘ Musnavies* \ They are as follows : — 


(i) (Beauty and Loro.) 


(ii) (Coquetry and Supplication.) 

, . jjf-) yi 

(iii) (Means of Salvation.) 

U!*ijni JukW 

(v) (Attraction of Lotfc.) 


(iv) (Magic of Love.) 

Ct&SX* J5j*» 

(vi) (Absorption of Love.) 

yiia. 

(vii) (Miracle of Love.) 

) 

(viii) (Light of Eye sight.) 

jllai U) ^y 

(ix) (Treasury of Beauty.) 

fvxsol 

(x) (Mirror of Beauty.) 

JUsJf O * I j* 

(xi) (Love Letters.) 

dir* 

(xii) (Details of Circumstances.) 

ju 

(xiii) (Ruin of a City.) 

Vy&l 

(xiv) (Eulogium.) 

4s* 


Some of them had been written to orders and some by fch# 
necesssity of the occasion, but none of them seem to be 
laboured. In them he had not to play the part of a didactic 
poet, but that of a tentative one and so he gathers as he goes, 

(1) I passed my youth merrily, now tear shines on eyelashes. 

When night closed, there appeared the morning star of old age, 

(2) The vanity of wit trios to dislodge .me from my position. 

0 Lunacy I do not tarry. Come oh ; this is the time for help* 

(3) Eulogiums or long odes* 

(4) Quatrains. 

(5) Stanzas. 

(6) A poem in which uouplets rhyme regularly. 

(?) An ode or ematory ppem, 
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and enlarges the scope of his vision at each step he makes. 
He does not go back upon and recast his diction so as to give 
his composition those lineaments of truth and nature on which * 
its effect as a whole depends* For in such a work, that which, 
above all things, the reader ought to §ee is the progression of 
effect, which the study of subject, exhibited in the aotual tissue 
of the poem, has had upon the mind of the poet. In language 
’and finish they are superb, and fully establish his mastery over 
the matrical language. 

The “Beauty and Love ** was written to be presented to 
V azirul- M omalik Raf'at-ud-Daula Rafial-Mulk Ghazi-ud-din 
Hayder Khan Bahad iv Shahamat Jung of Lucknow. 

The s< Attraction of Love ” was written to be presented 
to VazirabMomalik Asif-ud-Daula Bahadur of Lucknow. 

The “ Details of Circumstances ” was presented to Maha- 
rajah Jagurnath Bahadur at Calcutta wherein the poet details 
his own straitened circumstances and appeals to the sympathy 
and generosity of the Maharajah. 

The “ Treasury of Beauty ** was written at the instance of 
the poet's patron Mir Mehdi 'Ali Khan, who was Naib of Mir 
Quasim Khan in Patna and who figured so prominently in the 
battle of Patna against the English. In this poem B&sikh 
gives an eulogistic description of a songstress and dancing-girl 
named “ Shurfu ” who appears, from the tone of tjie poem, to 
have been under the protection of Mehdi 'Ali Khan and with 
whom the poet himself was in love. He says 

f l0fti £ K yjJ U*| ( | ) 

y tS 

( i* ) 

uif Of ) yJ 5 ^ 

(l) My heart is enchanted only of that idol. 

Whose name, God save her, is Sharfo, 

(i) Love of none bnt that flower exists in my heart. 

This very fire ^burning within my body, 
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la the “Mirror of Beauty" he gives in a very charmingly 
interesting manner description of a party given at the house 
of one Amin-ud-din Ahmad in Calcutta, whereat the poet was 
present. The reader gets a glimpse into the state of Society 
that prevailed in Calcutta in those days. The dancing-girl 
and songstress who danced and sang there has been drawn 
with a deft hand and her attraction has been depicted in 
a skilful manner, and invested with a considerable charm. 

In “ The Ruin of a City " he laments over the ruin and 
decay — economic, social and moral — which had overtaken Patna 
in the poet's time. He gives a very pathetic account bf all 
classes of people and professions. 

The “ Light of the Eyesight" was written in imitation 
of J ami 3 8 (Subhat-ul-Asrar) and Khusro’s Mail -a ul 

Anwar (jlyUjlh*), This is rather the first and the last of its kind 
written in the Urdu language, and it is no exaggeration . to say 
that R&sikh has acquitted himself in it very creditably. He 
has divided the poem into various Munzers ( landscapes )-— each 
with a small opening for looking through at the stories he 
gives under each Munzer • 

The “ Coquetry and Supplication " is the best of Rasikh's 
Mmnavies — rather the best in the Urdu Language. In language, 
in diction, in style, in rhyme, and in pathos and emotion it is 
peerless in the whole range of the Urdu literature. 

In several of his Musnavies he incidentally describes some 
of the Indian cities, such as Benares, Faizabad, Lucknow, Patna 
and Calcutta, and the descriptions given are worth reading. 

He wrote many Quastdas mostly in praise of the Umards 
of his time which are of very high water-mark and which 
place their author in the front rank of the Urdu poets. From 
them one can easily know which of the Umards of those days 
commanded political and social influence in the province or in 
the neighbouring Sabas and ruled over the hearts of the afflict- 
ed and the poor. There is a Quasida in praise of Nawab 
Shums-ud-Daula Mr. Henry Vansittart, Governor of Bengal, too. 
In this Quasida even after making allowance J:or poetic 
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exaggeration, there is much to indicate that the English Nawab 
was held in high estimation by the people. , 

Besides Quasidas there are to be found in the Collection 
of R&sikh's works €( Vasokhts # Mursiahs/' (€ Mosuddtises/' 
(< Turjibunds,” “ Quit'as,” “ Ruba’is etc*, etc., but theses, 
though prove 'versatility of the poet's pen, are too numerous to 
be dealt with separately and with any length; 



v, — Marriage Customs of tho Birhow* 

By Sarat Chandra Roy, MJL 

(i ) — Different binds of Marriage • 

Marrtage is considered indispensable for every Birhor. Even 
most of their spirits or deities are believed fo have each a husband 
or wife as the case may -be. It is only after a person enters the 
married state, that he or she is regarded as a full-fledged member 
of the tribe. , 

Although instances occur in a few Jaghi (settled) families of a 
girl being married as early as her eleventh or twelfth year and a 
boy as his sixteenth or seventeenth year, adult marriage is the rule 
among all Birhors. A boy is generally married when he is 
about twenty or tWenty-one years old and a girl when she is 
about sixteen or seventeen. In a regular marriage ( Sadar Bdpla ), 
it is the parents of the bride and bridegroom who select a partner 
for their boy or girl and conduct all negotiations for the mar- 
riage. But there are other forms of nj.arriage in which one or 
both of the parties choose for themselves. 

The Birhors recognize at least ten different forms of union as 
constituting a valid marriage. 

When a young man and a maiden are discotered to have 
been carrying on an intrigue, if they belong to the ' same gotra , 
the elders of the tanda formally make over the girl to the keep- 
ing of her lover, and, when the latter or her parents are able to 
collect the necessary expenses, the customary bride-price is 
given to the parents, relatives and fellow-tan da-people 1 axe 
invited, vermilion is applied as in a regular marriage, and 
usual marriage-feast is provided. This is known as the Nam- 
ndpam bdpla. 

I Tatfa is the Birhor term for a settlement or encampment. 
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The U4ri-u4ri bapla is a purely elopement- marriage. A 
young man and a girl form an attachment for each other; and, 
apprehending opposition to their union, secretly leave the village . 
together and remain in hiding as husband and wif% for some time* 
Subsequently, when they are found out, they are brought home, 
the customary bride-price is paid, sindnr is applied, and a feast 
is provided to relatives and the {dndd people. In the bciplii 
or Intrusion marriage, a maiden or a widow enters (forcibly, 
if necessary) the house of a man she loves, carrying on her head 
either a basket of the corolla of tho mohm flower or a bundle of 
firewood, and stays in the house for a day or two in spite of all y 
remonstrance or even persecution. She is then recognized as a 
Bold wife or a Dhu&ni. In some cases it is believed that stfoh a 
girl is attracted to her lover's house^y some charm or medicinal 
root or powder administered to her through an intermediary. 
Generally, however, the lover's people do not object to this sort 
of intrusion, but treat the girl kindly. Even if she be a spinster, 
the girl's^arents have no right to the usual bride-price, although, 
in practice, bride-price is generally paid to conciliate them, and 
sometimes even a sum of one rupee and four annas is paid in 
excess of the ordinary bride-price of nine rupees. This money 
is Spent by the bride's people in a feast to their friends and 
relatives. The bride's people are also invited to a feast at the 
bridegroom's house where vermilion is applied to the bride's 
forehead. The Sipundur bdpli is the converse of the Bold- 
bapla. In this form of marriage, a young man who wishes to 
marry a particular girl but is not allowed to do so lies iu wait 
for the girl wifh a little vermilion diluted in oil, and when he 
meets her alone applies it on her forehead. This is sometimes 
done at a market-place or at a fair ; and, in such a case, the young 
man takes care to have with him a few friends to help him in 
resisting by force any opposition from the girl's people who may 
happen to be present. * • 

The application of the termilion to the forehead of the girl 
is considered to be tantamount to marriage ; and even if the girl's, 
people refuse to make her over to the man, but gives her in 
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marriage to another, such a later marriage will be considered 
a Bangka {or second) marriage and will not be attended with all 
the ceremonies Required to be observed in a regular marriage of 
spinster* Qenerally, however, the parents consent to the 
Btjoundur husband taking away the girl after having paid the 
usual bride-price and a fine of one rupee and four annas to the 
elders h of the girl's fdndd. The usual wedding-feast is also 
provided. * • 

When a man having a wife living, marries another woman, 
the form of union is known as Ilirum bapld. If the second wife 
* is a spinster, the bridegroom has to pay one or two rupees in 
addition to the usual bride-price of nine rupees. If this second 
wife is a widow, this form of union is known as sdngkd bapld. 
The same name is also applied to the marriage of a widower 'to a 
widow or to a divorced woman. In such marriages the amount 
of the bride-price is only two rupees and eight annas besides 
a *5ri-cloth* The bridegroom, attended by three or five friends, 
takes the money and sdri to the bride's house, where the 
marriage usually takes place. The bride has her head well 
oiled and combed for the occasion. The bridegroom places 
on the ground an earthenware pet of oil and a little ver- 
milion in a Bdl- leaf. The bride puts on the new sdri amd a 
female relative of hers^takes up a little vermilion from the leaf, 
mixes it in oil, and with a thin reed applies it on the parting of 
her hair. The bride now salutes all present by bowing down a 
little and touching her head withjthe joined palms of her hand* 
The bridegroom, too* salutes all present by .raising his hands to 
his forehead. The bride's parents give a feast to the gtiests, after 
which the bridegroom and his party return home with the bride. 

In the Kiting-jawae bapld (Bought son-in-law marriage) Ithe 
expenses required for the marriage are advanced by the father-in- 
law and repaid in convenient instalments .by the son-in-law. 
Although the bride is taken to the bridegroom's {dn$d afterthe 
marriage, both bride and bridegroom return aft era fortnight or a 
month to the bride's father's {dn(fd and both remain there until 
the bride-price is repaid. t , 



htotobe -mule) one family exchanging a aafcor 
dati^w o* nieoe respectively «# a bride and a bridegroom from 
♦ $e ium^. Ia other words/anian gives hi* dsrag&fer’if: 
h*M« is marriage to the son or nephew of another Bitl^r earn 
# teke*4n exchange the latter’s daughter or nieoe M * hride for lie 
own eon Or nephew. With the exception of the payment of 
bride?price, the same ceremonies are observed as ia the ease ol 
% regular- marriage {tadar bapli). 

In the Benp-kdr&* bapli, the bride, owing to h tSt parental 
poverty, is taken to ’he bridegroom’s house to be married. <Ia 
other respects the ceremonies are the same as in a regular' 
marriage. 

I shall no W proceed to describe the procedure followed and the 
Ceremonies observed at a regular Birhdr marriage known as Sadar 
Bapli (equivalent to the Kirin bah* form of Sant&l marriage}* 

(ii ) — Marriage Negotiation t. 

Whoa the father of a marriageable boy hears of a suitable girl, 
he sends a party of friends to the girl’s parent®. The party usually 
consists of three 1 men. They generally start at such an hour 
that they may reach their destination a little before sunset. 
Arrived at the house, they leave their sticks outside the doorway. 
This is a notice' to the inmates of the house that the party tutff 
come to negotiate for a bride. If the latter feel inclined to 
ent ertain toe proposal, they Indicate it by" taking charge Of tofu 
gfrioks and carrying them inside toe hoastf. A few female? them* 
,%me of the family now cojne out with jugs of watot oM* 
wash tot; feet of the guests. Halting nets are spread 
$ i# upon, are regaled with powdered tbhaei! 
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(i£ )—Tak-CMnrli* 

Next morning, the father of the girl informs the l%* of 
the arrival of the party proposing marriage. The Nftyi <>» 
being satisfiel that it is a desirable match, orders the IHgutr to 
assemble the people of the (dn# on the open space {infan) 
before the girl's father's hut. The N&y& himself goes there 
and thus addresses the parly : “ Well, friends, what brings you 

here ? You have placed your sticks at the door of this hut. 
What may be your object ? The people of the (dn4d are afraid 
(apprehensive of some mischief). " The spokesman qf the* 
strangers replies, We have not come to beat any one. We 
have come to the hut where wo saw tfe thing we liked. W© are 
waiting to see whether the thing will become ours . 99 The 
Nay a then tells them : u When you have come here after some* 
thing you like, why should we disappoint you ? We shall fulfil 
your wishes." Now the Diguar tells them, (< Well then, coma 
out with the customary dues [neg dastur). " They thereupon 
place before the assembled men of the (%nda one rupee and 
four annas as ndta-tarouni , and eight annas as fordhawai 
(money for feet-washing). 

A figure as in the diagram on 
the margin (figure I) is now drawn 
on the ground with rioe-flour. A 
brass-plate is placed on the circle 
at the centre of the diagram, and 
on this plate a sum of rupees four 
is placed (Es. 3 being the bride- 
price, and one rupee the price of 
the enga-bagi or cloth for the Fig. I. 

bride). Four pice are also placed 

by the side of the rupees as Panrfo-andd or eggs of the four 
rupees. At each of the four corners of the figure a pice is placed 
tuclau-p&mi. The girl is carried on the arms of some relative* 
and seated on the east of the figure with her face turned to the 
east. The lather of the girl takes his seat on the west of the 
figure with his face turned eastwards. Now the people of this ffiffiffi 
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addressjthe strangers t " Examine her well to see if she i* laay 
W lame or blinds or has any other defects. Look well, friends f So 
long she was with ns, she played about and danced about; 
If mattered little whether she worked or not/* The boy V 
father or other relative says, t€ We shall take up whatever has 
fallen to our lot (lit., fallen on the leaf-plate from whieh we are 
paring) whether it be an idler or a deorapit oae The bride 
now gets up and bows down at the feet of each one. Then she 
is carried inside the house on the arms of a relative. The DigU&r 
then Igtkes up the brass-plate with the bride-price on it and 
presents it before each of the men of the {dndd present there, 
saying— -"Look, so-and-so* has been paid for to-day Every 
one of them touches the money with his fingers and kisses those 
fingers. This looks as if the bride-prioe was originally paid to 
the (dndd community as a whole. The brass-plate with the 
bride-price is next taken to the tkidns or spi tit-seats of the (dndd 
and each spirit is addressed, saying, " Look I this is the bride- 
price paid for so-and-so. May she fare well Finally, the 

plate with the bride-price is taken to the dding of the girl's 
father's hut and the ancestor-spirits supposed to reside there are 
similarly invoked, and the plate with the money is left there. 

Now all drink liquor purchased with the one rupee and four 
annas paid for the purpose by the boy's people. In the evening 
boiled rice and pulse-soup are serv ed to all the guests including the 
men of the 0n4d. While they all sit down for their meals, the 
Naya of the (dndd or (if he be not of the same clan as the bride's 
father) some* kinsman of the bride's, and a representative of the 
boy's people, are seated in the middle of the row, and a leaf- 
plate full of boiled rice and pulse-soup is placed before each of 
them. Before the others begin eating, each of these two men 
takes up a handful of boiled rice from his plate and lets fall on « 
the ground one grain after another, saying, (( 2fe tiding emdpe * . 
idntng, jotrd gdjg&r Aerdl hujdl s| tiling do etodptkdti&ig ? i 
Tdkohdnrhird nutumtS ne mdr$i mdpatdning bdngdehdning 

" This (rice) .1 am giving to-day, 0 so-and-so, so-and-so 
(names all deceased ancestors), and all (ancestors) dead, tost df 
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gtr&yed, this to-day I am giving in the name of Idk-ch&nfki' 
This rise I am giving — I am offering # \ 

While making this offering, the bridegroom's father addresses 
by name all his deceased ancestors, and the representative of the 
bride addresses all her deceased ancestors. The boy and girl are 
also named and the blessings of their respective ancestor-spirits 
are invoked for their future welfare. * 

Then the N&ya calls out— 1 ff Now, old and young, eat boiled 
rice in the name of Tdk-chanrhi All the men now eagerly 
attack the rice and pulse placed before them in leaf-plates . 9 The 
N§y& and the Diguar besides eating tfyeir share {bafodn lhat) of 
the meals as members of the tdndd,*e ach receives from the hands 
of the girl herself one khdla (large leaf-plate) of boiled rice and 
pulse-soup as the perquisite of his office (called ( Ndt/a-mdn4i 9 and 
‘Digudrimwtffi 1 respcCtivel}), and these they take home. 

After the men have eaten, the women take their meal. Then 
all retire to bed. 

Next morning, 1 he girl weaves three wreathes of flowers, and the 
Digu&r makes three garlands of Erendi (castor oil) fruit. When 
the three guests sit down to breakfast, the girl stands behind them 
with a cup filled with pounded turmeric diluted in water; and 
as the men go on eating, she besmears with it the back ends of 
their waist-cloths. The Diguar also eats that day at the hut of the 
girl's father. When they have finished eating, the Diguar calls 
together the men of the (dndd. When all are seated on hunting- 
nets laid out for the purpose, the Digu&r places on the neck of 
each man of the boy's side an Erendi garland and one of the 
wreathes of flowers woven by the girl. Now the people of the 
t&iifld ask the guests to fix; a date when they may visit the boy's 
tdn4& for the ceremonj. Generally, the seventh or 

ninth day after the Td k-ekanrhi ceremony is fixed for this purpose.. 
Then the guests make obeisance (tdldm*) to their hosts (the men* 
of the 1&$4d) which the latter return, and they then take leavo 
of one another. 
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(iv) — J dm-maq4i' 

On the day preceding that fixed for the J5m»mdif4i ceremony, 
the men who are to go to the bridegroom's house for the purpose 
take out their walking-sticks {lathi*) and place them at the door 
of the bride's father's hut. The bride takes up each stick and 
hands it over to its respective owner. The men— half a dozen 
or more in number — ask her, “ Which way shall wo go ? " The 
girl points to the direction in which the men who had come for 
the Tak-ch&nfhi ceremony went home to their tdndd. 

As soon as the party arrive near the bridegroom's house, the 
Dignar of the bridegroom's tan4a comes out, takes charge of th3 
walking-sticks of the guests and ties them up in a bundle which 
is kept inside the hut> Then he brings out a jar or two of water 
from which the brid. groom pours water on the legs and feet of the 
guests which the Diguar cleanses by rubbing them with bis 
bands. Hunting-nets are spread out for the guests to sit upon. 
When they are seated, the bridegroom's people ask them, 
u What did you see on yonr way here ? " The guests reply, “ On 
the Way, we met with a girl and asked her, ‘ Oh, dear, where is 
your father gone ! ' The girl answered, f My father is gone to 
catch the rains of heaven' (meaning, to gather thatching-grass). 
Then we asked her, * Where is your mother gone ? ' The girl 
answered, * She is gone to take a dead person inside the house * 
(meaning, to transplant paddy-seedlings)." 

The bride's people now say, '■ O friends! A mango tree 
bore fruit ; an old woman told her husband, ( Get me the mango 
by throwing a stick at it ' (meaning, get me rice-beer to drink). 
The old man threw a stick at it and the mango fell and the 
stick came down on the other side of the tree striking down 
a doer as it fell (suggesting, let a goat be slain for our enter- 
tainment) Men o each party salam those of the othor party 
and enquire about their health and well-being. Then riddles 
of a certain type known as gdMmred bhanitd are asked and 
solved. For this occasion, five jars of rice- beer were already set 
abrewing on the return of the three men who had gone to the 
bride’s house for the Tdk-chanfki ceremony. One of these 
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pots of rice-beer is now brought to the angan, strained, and 
distributed to the guests. This is called * the fatigue-removing 
jar \ After some friendly conversation, the guests are treated 
to a meal of boiled rice, boiled pot-herbs, and pulse-soup. Then* 
all retire to bed. 

Next morning the bride's father, the bride and the bride* 
groom and the guests bathe themselves. There, a figure like 
that in figure I on page 66 is drawn on the ground with rice- 
flour ; a copper pice is placed on each of the four corners of the 
figure, and two fdMeaf-plates are placed over the figure, one to 
the east of the other. The bridegroom is seated on the leaf -plate 
to the east and the bride's father on that to the west. The men 
of the bridegroom's party now say to tllose of the bride's side, 
t( Itook well, friends, examine the bridegroom and see if he is 
itile or lame or blind or lus any other defects The bride- 
groom's father replies, “ I am satisfied with what has fallen on 
my plate The bridegroom then bows down to the bride's 
father, and rises from his seat on the figure and proceeds to 
ml dm every one else present there. In the meanwhile, the father 
Of the bride and the father of the bridegroom embrace each other, 
ami the men on both sides wlaw one another. 

Two more jars of rice-beer are now brought out. Men of the 
bridegroom's side tell the guests, “ People lay out rice to dry, 
mushrooms to dry, bamboo shoots to dry. We are drying up 
men (by keeping you so long without food) The guests 
reply, ** No, friends ; don't sw so. Our people at home are saying 
of us, * they are gone for jom-m&ndi, they are drinking rice-beer; 
in a short while they will be slaying goats or deer ; in the evening 
they will eat rice, pulse-soup, and meat 9 Now the men on 
both sides get up and embrace one another and resume their 
seats. When all are seated again, the Nayas of the two parties 
sit down in the middle, each with a mug of rice-beer placed 
before him; and from this mug he offers libations to the spirits 
of the ancestors of bride and bridegroom respectively and invoking 
their blessings for the success of the jom-inandi ceremony* Tho 
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Klyto now call upon the guests to do justice to the rice-boer 
«nd they fall to with avidity. 

Thou follows a ceremony of great social importance to the 
tribe* The bridegroom stretches forward his hands on which is 
placed a plate made of sSMeaves and over it a brass bowl (Mf* i) 
tiled with water. His father calls upon the men of his to 
say if there is in their opinion any social taint or social offence on 
» his part to be expiated by a fine or feast. If the bridegroom's ? 
family has been remiss in the past in their social duties (for 
instance! if they have not given a feast on the occasion of a 
marriage in the family) or have been guilty of any social offence 
(e.g.,if an unmarried daughter has been guilty of an intrigue 
with a youth of the shme clan or of a different tribe or casto 
which remains unexpiated), ao man of the taatja will touch the 
lota unless the bridegroom's people promise to provide the 
customary feast or pay the customary fine. And in such a 
case, the bridegroom's father will at once give an undertak- 
ing to do what is required of him, and then, and not till then, 
will the lota be touched by one man o£ each clan of the 
bridegroom's tandl and also o£ the bride's ttindi. If in the 
opinion of the people of their tanla, the bridegroom's family has 
not been guilty of any social offence or neglect of social duty, 
a representative of eajh clan in the tindi as als) a representative 
el each clan iu the bride's tanji, touches the lofi, thereby* 
signifying that they have no objection to drinking water and 
taking food at the han Is of tho members of the family. Than 
the bridegroom's father says, u Now, you have touched the 
loti* Would you eat dry rice grains or would you have them 
soaked in water ? ” This is an euphemistic way of saying, “ Would 
you have only unboiled rice to eat or wait for rice to be boiled V* 
The guests reply, “We should have rice soaked in water. Ho# 
«ould we swallow dry rice ? ” Then the bridegroom's father 
#ays ; “All right, you will hive rice soaked in water. Shall we 
look out for pofr-herb3 (meaning, meat) or not ? Shall we plnolf 
edible leaves or not (moaning, s\^l wo slay a goat or other 
foimai) ?'* Same one of the bride *3 people replies, H let, 
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how should we e$t boiled rice without any * relish V * Loot 
out for whatever pot-herbs (meaning, meat) you can get " A 
goat or other animal is now brought out by the bridegroom's 
father or some other relative. Two men of the bride's father's 
party step forward ; one holds the goat by the legs so as to make 
it face to the east, the other man slays the goat by severing its 
neck with an axe. The head of the animal is then cut into 
pieces and roasted. A piece of the roasted meat is put in a 
saMeaf cover and handed over one to each male guest. Rice-beer 
is then distributed in leaf-cups. This is called f the liquor for 
the head (of the goat)'. One of the haunches of the animal is 
set apart for the bride's people to take back to their tandd* 

In the evening, dinner is annouheed* and all take their seats 
in the angan ; the Naya of the bridegroom's tandd and the 
NayS or, in his absence, some other respectable elder of the 
bride's tantfa sit in the middle. Dinner is served first on the 
aiMeaf-plates laid out one before each of these two men and 
then on the plates placed before the other guests. Each of these 
two men first drops on the ground some grains of boiled rice 
from their plates in the names of their dead ancestors, saying, 
as they do so, — “To-day we have come for the jom-man$i 
ceremony of so-and-so (the Naya of the bridegroom's side names 
the bridegroom, and the Naya or other elder of the bride's side 
names the bride) ; come ye all, O Spirits of our departed 
ancestors ! you and we shall all eat together to-day. May the 
bride (or bridegroom) remain in health, and may the marriage 
be prosperous". After this the two men first eat two 
mouthfuls of food, and then ask the other guests to begin 
eating. When dinner is finished, the guests wash their hands 
and mouths, and chew powdered tobacco-leaves mixed with lime. 
Then all retire for the night. 

Next morning, when breakfast is ready, the men of the 
brides ta$4a are conducted to some neighbouring spring or 
stream to bathe. Then, after they have finished their breakfast 
end taken powdered tobacco mixed with lime, the mm of the 
iffy are ^assembled. The Diguar of the bridegroom's * tawfi 
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new anoints the men of the bride's tdntfd with oil and pounded 
turmeric, and places a garland of Eren4% (castor oil) fruit on the 
neck and a wreath of flowers round the head of each of those 
men. 

Now the men of the bridegroom's tdn4&, in consultation with 
the men from the bride's tdndd y hx a date (for bringing ( Idgdn ' 
from the bride's place. Then the Diguar brings out the sticks 
of the guests, and after an exchange of salutations with the 
bridegroom's people, they return to their home. The bride's 
father pays two pice to the Diguar of the bridegroom's tdn4& 
for thBnga-dharouni (the care he took about the sticks) and two 
pice more for gor-dhoauni (washing their feet). 


(r ) — Fixirg the Logon % 

On the date fixed for the { logon ', three men of the bride* 

, groom's tanda go to the bride's tdndd to 
Fixing the ‘ logon . f . f7 . , . 

bring logon . As on previous occasions 

the Diguar takes charge of the sticks of the guests, and the 

feet of the guests are washed. After taking their evening meal 

of boiled rice, pot-herbs, etc and chewing powdered tobacco 

mixed with lime, the guests retire for the night. Next 

morning, the Diguar of the tdn4d conducts the guests to sott*e 

spring or stream where they wash their faces and bathe their 

bodies. Then they go back to the bride's house where they are 

^ treated to a hearty breakfast, —for the logon ceremony must never 

be performed with an empty stomach. When the gneets have 

taken their breakfast, the men of the tdndd are all assembled by 

the Diguar. The open space (dngan) in front of the bride's 

house is cleaned with earth and water and a female draws on 

the ground thus cleaned a figure like that previously 

shown, and a copper pice is placed on each of its four comers 

and two sd/4eaf-plates are placed over it, one to the east 

pf the other. The bride is brought out of the hut on the 

anus of a female relative and seated on the leaf -plate to the west 

with her face to the east and the palms of her hands joined 

together smd stretched out before her. The father or other 
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rela live of the bridegroom who has .come to settle the 
tikes his scat oa the leatf-plate to the cast with his face turned 
west towards the bride. A female relative of the bride sits 
down behind her aad covers with her hands the eyes of the bride 
so that she may not see anybody or anything. The man 
sitting oa the leaf-plate to her east now pats on her out-sfcretehel 
palais a little drul rice and two small strips of unbleached 
cotton-thread dyed yellow with turmeric and formed into five 
knots each. While the rice and threads are put into the hands 
of the girl, she holds the joined palms of her hand in such a 
manner that the rice and the threaJs may at once drop down 
through the opening between the piLns on a leaf-cup placed 
on the ground underneath. The five knots in the thread indicate 
that the logon or wedding-day is fked at the fifth day from 
that dite. The bridegrooms people return to their {and l with 
one of the knotted threads, leaving in the* leaf-cup the other 
thread for the bride's people. 

(v !) — The Ckumdn or Kissing of the Logon-thread, 

The mother of the bride, accompanied by a few other women, 
now proceeds to make c human (k'ssing) of the logon in the 
following m inner. She carries in a flat basket a handful of 
dhdn or unhusked rice, one or t wo blades of tender grass, and 
an earthen lamp with a lighted wick in it, and waves the basket 
three times in front of the leaf-cup containing the logon thread 
and then places the basket on the ground in front of the leaf- 
cup. She next takes up some paddy from the basket and scatters 
it three times on the /flyoa-thread, and then having warmed the 
palms of her hands in the flame of the lamp places them over 
the %dn-thread. This process of chuindn or f kissing * of the 
%3»-thread with the heated palms of the hand is repeated 
three times by the mother of the bride. And eaph of her 
companions too successively makes ckrndti of the logdn - thread 
by scattering on it dhdn from the basket three times, and by 
thrice placing on the %d*-thread their hands wanned in the 
flame of the lamp* Then they return to the hut with the basket* 
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(vi\)—A$certaining tie men* from tie l$gdn*4kfMd. 

A matt or magician of the tribe is now asked to read tk& 
f fortune ' of the bride from the %£a-thread. The pMi washes 
his hands and feet, takes his seat in the dngan and begins his 
operations with a handful of rice and two copper pice placed 
before him in a new sup or winnowing-basket. The m&ti 
mutters invocation after invocation to the spirits, mbs his hand 
on the rice in the wp, scatters rice several times across his own 
head which he soon begins to shake violently Thus ho works 
himself up into a state of ecstasy which the onlookers believe 
to be a # sign of spirit-possession. Now the bride's father 
interrogates the spirit supposed to have possessed the mdti , 
" What bhut art thou ? " he asks. The reply gmn through the 
mouth of the mall, is "I am such-and-such a bint (names)". 
The father of the bride then places a few grains of rice from 
the sup on the palm of the mat Vs hand and tells the supposed 
spirit , — “ Ex inline the rice and reveal the future luck of so-and- 
so (naming the bridi)". The mdti now appears to con the 
rice in his* hand intently, turning his hand this way and that 
way, and then exclaims *— 1 “ Go, now. It is all right. The girl 
will prosper in life". He then returns tho rice to the bride's 
father who in his turn places the %<5/*-thread on the hand of 
the mdti, saying , — “ O ! such-and-such a hint (names), thou art 
here. Do thou examine this logon- thread, too ? " The mdti 
Examines the logon * thread in the same manner and gives it back 
to the bride's father, saying,— “ It is all right, take it to the 
spirit-seats {tkkdns), to all spirits and godlings (bk&t-deo#) in 
uplands and rocky places (tdnr-tikUr) and then take it into 
your hut Either the bride's father or some other member 
of the family or the Diguar of the tdndd now takes up the 
leaf-cup with the %0/1-thread in it and carries it to each spirit- 
scat (ihhan) and exclaims , — “ Look, the logon of so-and-so (names 
the bride) has been knotted to-day. May she have good luck "• 
Then he returns to the hut with the logon in the leaf-cup, and 
distributes some of the rice in it to his -fellows by way of 
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invitation to the wedding. Invitation to friends and relatives 
belonging to other 0*tfds is issued by sending a little turmeric- 
dyod rice to them, sometimes with slices of betel-nuts* The 
leaf-cup with the %oa-thread in it is finally deposited in the 
sacred ading of the hut where the ancestor-spirits are believed 
to have their seat. 

(viii )«— Ascertaining the omens from and making Chumdn of the 
Logon at the Bridegroom } s taq<l fa. 

Arrived at their tdrj4d, the bridegroom's people place the 
ISgon-threeA on a leaf-cup on the courtyard of the bridegroom's 
hut. The courtyard, it may be mentioned, is cleaned before- 
hand with a coating of mud or, inp some places, of cowdung. 
As was done at the bride's place, a matt tells the fortune of the 
bridegroom from the %oa-thread ; the f kissing ' of the logon 
is done by women ; the leaf containing the /Jy<5»-thread is taken 
to each spirit-seat in the tdndd and the blessings of the spirits 
arc invoked; and finally the logon - thread is deposited in the 
tiding of the bridegroom's hut. 

The mdti again works himself up into a state of supposed 
possession by another spirit. A little oil mixed with pounded 
turmeric is placed in a dona (leaf-cup) before him, and a stone 
lorhd (stone used in pounding turmeric and other condiments) 
is placed in his hands. He then brings one end of the 
loxhd in contact with the oil and pounded turmeric in the 
dona and with this end of the lorhd anoints the bridegroom's 
feet, knee-joints, elbows and forehead with oil and turmeric . 
Thenceforth every evening until the day fixed for the 
marriage, his female relatives anoint his body with oil mixed 
with pounded turmeric. 

(ix)— Adhibds of the Bridegroom , 

On the morning of the day when the bridegroom's party is 
to start for the bride's place (which is usually the day fixed for 
the marriage), a party of women go in a procession to a neigh- 
bouring stream or spring to fetch ceremonial water, The party 
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includes two spinsters, each of whom carries, a new earthen 
pitcher (gha^S), one woman carries a sword and another a bow 
and arrows. When the two girls hive filled their pitchers With 
water and placed them on their heads, gome woman takes a long 
thread dyed yellow With turmeric, twists it three times round the 
necks of the two pitchers, and covers tt dr mouths with a new 
piece of cloth similarly dyed. 

On their return to the bridegroom's place the two girls stand 
before the door of the hut each with her pitcher poised on her 
head. f The mother of the bridegroom comes out with a potsherd 
containing some live charcoal and sprinkles a handful of mus- 
tard-seeds on the fire. When the mustard-seeds burst in the 
fire, the potsherd wi f h its contents is left upside down on the 
courtyard. As the object of the drawn sword and the bow and 
arrows appears to be to scare away evil spirits, so the object of 
the burning of tbe mustard seeds would appear to be to prevent 
the evil eye of others from doing harm to the bridegroom* 
Eich of the two water-carriers receives from the bridegroom's 
mother a reward of two pice. * 

The two pitchers of water are now deposited in the courtyard 
on some stand, preferably a string-bed. The sister's husband of 
the bridegroom digs a miniature tank about a foot deep and 
two feet square and on its eastern edge plants a plantain sapling. 
On its western edge a stone-slab is placed over three bundles of 
* thatching grass*. The bridegroom and his mother sit down on 
this stone-slab with their faces to the east. With mango-twigs 
brought by the bridegroom's elder sister's husband, the two 
girls sprinkle water from their pitchers pn the bridegroom, who 
is then bathed in the water of one of the two pitchers, and his 
mother is bathed in that of the other. The bridegroom then 
takes a meal of boiled rice, pot-herbs, etc. His mother then takes 
up on her head a new winuowing-basket {sup) containing one 
«arrow ; one lighted earthen lamp, some rice, and four pice and 
sits down at the door of her hut just inside the door-step. Tbe 
bridegroom sits down facing her on the other (outer) side of tbe 
door-step. The husband of the bridegroom's sister now sofllftra 
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, ijnall Rag with a little blood drawn from the left-hand little finger 
of the bridegroom* This rag, known as sinai, is wrapped ii^ another 
rag, and put into the waist cloth of the bridegroom. The bus* 
band of the bridegroom’s elder sister now twists into the shape 
of cigarettes each of the mango leaves with which water was 
sprinkled on the bridegroom and from these he makes six gar- 
lands, three leaves being strung together for each. These 
garlands are worn one on the arm and one on the leg of the bride- 
gr$om, and similarly one on the arm and one on the leg of the 
bridegroom’s father and one on an arm and one on a leg of the 
bridegroom’s mother. The bridegroom’s elder sister’s Imsband 
also threads a betel-nut on a string f which he slings across the 
bridegroom’s right shoulder like the sacred thread of a Brahman. 

(x) — Bridegroom ’« Dli-Saihu 

The bridegroom now puts on his bridal dress, consisting of a 
dhoti or loin cloth dyed yellow with turmeric, and, if possible, 
a ehadar or wrapper for the body, and a piece of cloth to serve as 
a pagri or turban. He now proceeds on the arms of his elder 
sister’s husband to a mango-tree on the way to the bride’s 
village, accompanied by his mother and other women of the 
tandd* The women carry a loid or water-jug, two leaf -plates, 
besides a few leaf-cups containing respectively molasses, rice 
flour, vermilion, and some unbleached thread. Arrived at the 
foot of the tree, the bridegroom with the little firmer of his right 
hand puts a mark of vermilion on the trunk of the tree ; and 
while his finger is still on the tree, a woman twists a thread five 
times round the trunk just below the vermilion mark. Some one 
now brings down with a stick some leaves or twigs of the tree, 
and the stalks of a few of these mango leaves are handed over 
to the bridegroom who after chewing them a little gives them 
to his mother who swallows them mixed with molasses. This is 
repeated five times, 4 

The bridegroom and his party, consisting of both men and 
women including the husband of one of his younger sisters or 
cousins, who acts as the Lui&nfc or best man, now start for the 
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bride's (an4i while his mother and a few other Women return 
home. The mother remains fasting until the time for the 
wedding which generally takes place early next morning. -'She 
may, however, take any spirituous drink she pleases. 

(xi) — Gircumamiulation of tie Bride’s fdndd. 

When they arrive at the boundary of the bride’s tan4&, the 
bridegroom and his party walk round it throe times and 
finally enter aU enclosure (jhamrd) of twigs and branches of 
trees made for their accommodation by the bride’s people. 

(xii). — Adhibd * of the Bride . 

Now the aditbde ceremony of the bride is performed 
in exactly the samj manner as the bridegroom's adhibdt 
[vide (ix) ante], the only difference being that blood is drawn 
from the little finger of the bride's right hand (and not left 
hand as in the case of the bridegroom), and a thread with a 
betel-nnt strong on it is slung across the bride's left shoulder 
(and not right shoulder as in the case of the bridegroom) . The 
bride's sister's husband discharges the same functions (such as 
digging the miniature tank) that we have scon the bridegroom's 
sister's husband performing on the occasion of the bridegroom's 
adhtbah A few women of tlie bridegroom's party go to the 
bride's place and anoint her with oil and turmeric. She then 
bathes &nc| puts on the bridal cloth presented by the bridegroom's 
parents* A few women of the bride's party go to the bridegroom's 
quarters (jhamrd) with oil and turmeric and similarly anoint him 

therewith and then be bathes and puts on his bridal clothes. 

♦ 

(xia)—2rckAd-Parehhd or Welcoming the Bridegroom, 

When the bridegroom arrives in procession before the bride's 
father's hut, three or five females come out to welcome hiip 
They carry a new basket containing pounded turmeric and three 
dr five torches made of rags soaked in oil and wound round 
stalks of mango leaves. Standing in front of the bridegroom, 
each of the women in turn holds one of these lighted torches 
in her left hand, and with her right hand besmears the temples 
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bf the bridegroom with pounded turmeric. The bridegroom 
in hie turn puts With his right hand pounded turmeric on the 
temples of these women. Then the women throw away theit 
torches* 

' {xlv)—Spr lulling the Bridegroom with Ceremonial Water . 

‘Two pitchers of water have already been brought from earns 
neighbouring stream, tank, or spring, by two girls with the 
following ceremonies. The girls while going to draw water, 1 
are accompanied by some married women, one of whom carries 
an axe {plated) or, if available, a sword, and another, }>ow and 
an arrow. Arrived at the stream, tapk, or spring, one of the 
married women puts three marks of vermilion on the bank, and 
gives three strokes with the axe or sword on the water. The 
pitchers are then filled with water and brought home by the girls. 
When the bridegroom and the female relative of his bride have 
been introduced to one another by the arckha-parchha ceremony, 
two girls come out with these pitchers of Water, and with a few 
small mango twigs sprinkle the water all over the bridegroom's 
body. The bridegroom in his turn dips one or two mango-twigs 
into a bowl of water held up before him by some one of his 
party. The bridegroom's father gives two pice to each of the 
two girls. 

(xv ) — Introduction of the Bridegroom to hie Mother-in-law* 

Some married women of the bride's tanjfa now come out 
with a new basket containing some unhusked rice, tender grass* 
shoots, two baked rice flour cakes and a number of small round 
pellets of boiled rice flour and a quantity of pellets made of cow- 
dung. Three or five of the women (including the mother and 
paternal aunts of the bride) now take up from the basket the 
nee flour pellets and one after another wave them round the brides 
groom's head and then throw them away in the direction of the 
bridegroom's Then they similarly wave the pellets of 

cowdung and throw them towards the bride's hut. The bride's 
mother next takes up the two rice flour cakes and touches the 
bridegroom's cheeks with them and then kisses the cakes and^uts 
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them back into the basket. She then anoints the cheeks of 
the bridegroom thrice with molasses, and wipes away the marks 
with water from the lota. Finally she takes up a sdmat or wooden , 
pestle, flourishes it before the bridegroom and then strikes it on , 
the ground telling the bridegroom, as she does so, ee Mind, if 
you do not bring home game we shall beat you in this manner.” 
After this the bridegroom is taken back ta the jhamra or 
enclosure where liis people have been accommodated. 

(xvi) — Bride's Uli-SakH . 

New the bride's mother with a few other women proceed 
towards a mango-tree. One of the women carries fclio bride in 
her arms. This mang>-troo mu t not be in the direction of the 
bridegroom's tariff a . Should there be no mango-tree in the 
village in any direction other than that in which the bride- 
groom's tariff a is situate, a mango branch is planted in the 
ground, in a suitable direction and under that tree or branch, the 
same ceremonies are performed by the bride and her mother and 
other companions as wo have seen performed by the bridegroom 
and his mother and others at the bridegroom's uli-sa&hi. 

(xvii )— Looting the Sard-dhoti . 

The bridegroom now returns from his * jhamra ' to the bride's 
place and stands in the courtyard. This time he has a new 
dhoti wound round his neck. The Digudr of the bride's tdndd 
approaches him carrying on hie shoulders a younger brother of 
the bride, &nd stands face to face with the bridegroom. Both 
the bride's younger brother and the bridegroom now put a hand- 
ful of raw rice into their own mouths, and each blows on the 
other the rice in his mouth. Then finally the bride's brother 
snatches away from the neck o£ the bridegroom the new cloth 
known as the ‘ Sara-dhoti ' or 'the cloth for the wife's younger 
brother.' 

(xviii) — Exchange of Blood, 

The bride is now brought out on a bamboo basket carried by 
three or four men. Two «aJ-leaf-pdates are placed side by side in the 
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courtyard (and in certain clans on a mud platform known w 
‘ marda 9 erected in the courtyard for the purpose) . The bride- 
groom stands on one of these plates with his face to the east, and 
the bride stands on the other with her face to the west* Two 
women hold up a cloth as a screen between them. The bride and 
bridegroom pelt each other with unboiled rice three times across thi 
screen. Then they change places. The f sinai ' or blood-stained 
rag of the bridegroom is now put into his hand and the bride's 
zindi is put into her hand. They first bring their respective sindis in 
contact with the earth, then in contact with their o»vn necks, and 
finally the bridegroom touches the neck of the bride 'vrtth his 
zinai and the bride touches his neck .with hers. This process is 
repeated three times. Then «they again change places, and 
exchange their garlands of mango leaves. 

(xh) — Sinduii-rdhdb of Anointing with Vermilion . 

Now comes the essential and binding part of the marriage 
ceremony — the mutu il application of vermilion which makes the 
pur man and wife. The bride at first has her face fully veiled. 
On the bridegroom's father or some other relative putting on a 
brass bracelet on her left arm, the bride unveils her forehead 
thus permitting it to be marked with vermilion. The bridegroom 
firtt puts three marks of oil on the ground and over each of these 
marks puts a mark of vermilion. Then the bridegroom and the 
bride change places* The bridegroom now with the finger of his 
right-hand besmears the bride's forehead with vermilion. Then 
the bride similarly puts three marks of oil, and over them of 
vermilion, on the ground, changes places with the bridegroom, 
and with her right-hand fingers besmears the bridegroom's fore- 
head with vermilion. In some idnddSj where the people have come 
in contact with Hindus or Hinduked aborigines, the spectators 
give lusty shouts of “ Haribdl-Hari " while bride and bride- 
groom are putting vermilion marks on each other's forehead. 
Until this anointing with vermilion the mother of the bride, 
like the mother of the bridegroom at her tdrj4a 9 observes a fast 
although she may drink liquor. 
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After this sindururdhdb ceremony, the bride, the bridegroom 
and his Lukundi are taken to the thhdns or spirit-seats of the 
tan4&, and at each of these thhdns, they bow down before the 
wooden and clay representations of the spirits. 

(xx ) — Barring the Boor against the Bridegroom . 

The bride and bridegroom are now cor ducted from the court- 
yard towards the bride's hut. A few girl-friends of the bride 
take their stand at the door and prevent their entrance into the 
hut. To make them desist from obstructing their way, the 
bridegroom's father pays them a solatium of an anna or so. Then 
the pair enter the hut and are seated on a palm-leaf mat. The 
bride's younger sister now 'places before the bridegroom a high 
brimmed plate filled with water. The bridegroom places his feet 
in the water and a young sister-in-law washes them and then 
firmly clasps his legs with her hands, and will not let go until 
the bridegroom's father makes her a present of an anna or so. 
The bride's mother now places a dish of either boiled or parched 
rice, together with molasses, before the bridegroom. But the 
bridegroom will not eat this food unless some present — either 
a brass vessel or a goat or other animal — is given to him. When 
he is thus satisfied he eats the food. The girl is at the same time 
treated to the same delicacies at another part of the house. 

(xxi ) — The Marriage Feast and Touching the Zotd 
of Water . 

The people of the bridegroom's party now go and bathe in 
a stream or spring. On their return to the bride's parents' place, 
one or two of the bride's relatives wash their feet. Two pots of 
rice-beer are then brought out, one man on each side offers 
a libation to the ancestor-spirits as we have seen done on the 
occasion of the f jo m-mdn4i % after which the liquor is passed 
round. The Agid or representative of the bride's people now 
comes forward with a brass bowl {lota) placed on a *5/-leaf-plate 
in his hands. The bridegroom's father or other relative asks, 
“ What is this lo\d for ? ” The Agid replies, “ Our tribe-fellows 
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are sssembled to-day. Will they take broken rice-grains {khudi- 
markhu) wet (boiled) or dry (unboiled) ? I am awaiting your 
orders If there ia any social offence on the part of the bride's 
father's family .remaining to be expiated by a fine or feast or 
both, no one will touch the lota until the fine or feast demanded 
is paid or promised. If there is no such offence to be expiated 
or when the required fine is paid or feast promised, the bride- 
groom's father touches the lota, and says, (( I have lost my lota, 
how can I eat dry rice ? " Then there is an exchange of salutations 
between the parties. The Agio, again holds up the lota with 
extended hands and asks, “ Shall we arrange for broken grains 1 
of rice alone, or should we look out for some pot-herb (meaning 
an animal) too ? " Then the, bridegroom's father again touches 
the lota and says, “ Gather pot-herbs as well A goat or 
other animal is thereupon brought out and slain. Its head is 
roasted and eaten by the male guests as a relish for the liquor. 
One of the haunches of the animal is set apart as a present for 
the bridegroom's party to take to their land a with them. In 
the evening dinner is served in the same manner as in the jom~ 
mdndi feast (vude p. 69 ante) ; and It he same ceremonies are 
observed as in the jdn-mdnfji—ot offering some rice to the 
ancestor-spirits of bride and bridegroom, the two headmen of 
the two parties eating two morsels |of rice before the other 
guests begin. After this marriage-feast, the guests wash their 
hands and mouths, chew powdered tobacco mixed with lime, 
and relire to bed for the night. 

The bridegroom and his best man or Lukundi sleep together 
that night in one knmbii or leaf-hut, while the bride with her 
lukundi (or bridesmaid) who is a younger female cousin (but 
not an uterine sister) of hers, sleeps in another kumba. 

(xxii) — The Chnmdn or Symbolical ‘Kissing* Ceremony. 

Next morning, bridegroom and bride are conducted to the 
dngan or open space before the main hut of the family, and are 

1 This ia said in humility. In reality ‘whole* 'and not ‘ broken 3 grains 
of rice are meant. This is of a piece with the euphemistic use of ‘ pot-herbs ^ 
f 6r ‘ meat * anil ' wet grains * for * boiled rice \ 
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seatedon a palm-leaf mat. To the right of the bridegroom is 
seated his lukuibdi. Similarly, to the left of the bride sits her 
lukundi. The women of the tanda , one after another, come 
forward to make u chumzn ” first of the bridegroom and then 
of the bride in the following manner. Each takes up by turns 
a bamboo-basket containing some unhusked rice, tender grass- 
shoots, and a lighted earthen oil lamp, waves it three times before 
the face of the bridegroom or bride, as the case may be, sprinkles a 
few grains of unhusked rice and a few shoots of grass on the head 
of the bridegroom or bride and (lien after warming her hands by 
holding them one on each side of the lighted lamp, touches the 
temples of the bridegroom or the bride with the warm hands 
which she then kisses herself. 

(xxiii )— Beginning of the Taboo between a Birhdr and the 
Elder Sisters and Cousins of his Wife. 

As each woman finishes the ckuman 3 she puts down a cash 
present, known as chuman-prisa (the amount varying from 
an anna upwards according to the circumstances of the woman) 
on a brass-plate placed before the pair for the purpose. The elder 
sisters and cousins of the bride are the last to perform the 
ceremonial chumdn of their brother-in-1 iw. And in their case 
an additional interesting ceremony attends the ch imdn. After 
the elder sisters and cousins of the bride have performed the 
chnmdn ceremony as described above, each of them by turns 
asks the bridegroom, what his name is. The bridegroom tells 
his name, and in his turn asks her, “ What is your name, 
pie isc ? ” She tells her own name, and then, dipping a leafy 
mango-twig in a bowl, sprinkles water on the bridegroom. The 
latter, in his turn, sprinkles water on her with a mango- 
twig dipped in water on a brass plate placed before him. 
As each woman finishes this ceremonial sprinkling of water 
(da-Iripirchi or jham&a-jhimii ), she pulls the bridegroom 
by the ears, deals three blows with her fist on his back, and 
and tells him, " From to-day regard me as jour Jeth-sa * ; listen 
welj with your ears, do not utter my name again with yoor 
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lips After saying this she puts her present on the plate before 
the bridegroom and goes away. Thenceforth the f banhdi 9 and his 
‘ J eth-sds 9 may not utter each other's name nor sit together on 
the same mat, nor come . close to each other, nor talk to each 
other, except on urgent and unavoidable business, and even then 
from a respectful distance. 

(xxiv) — The farewell Ceremony . 

Now the bridegroom prepares to return to his tancLa, with his 
bride. The bride stands just outside the threshold of 4 her hut 
with the palms of her hand joined together by the inner sides 
and extended forward. The bridegroom stands behind her on the 
door-step, clasping with his two hands the two wrists of the 
bride. 

The bride's mother stands just behind the bridegroom and at 
the inner side of the door-step. Some other woman standing 
behind the bride's mother holds a cloth stretched out at full 
length. Another woman with a winno wing-basket, containing 
some rice, stands by the side of the bride. This woman places 
a handful of rice on the extended palms of the bride's hands and 
asks her, “ Whose house are you tilling with plenty, dear ? " 
The bride replies, “ I am filling my brother’s hut with 
plenty ", and at the same time throws away the rice over her 
own head into the cloth stretched out behind her mother. This 
is repeated twice more. The object of this ceremony is that the 
girl may not take away plenty and prosperity from her parents' 
or brothers' family. Now the bride and bridegroom carried on 
the arms of v T omen and followed by a number of other women 
and girls, proceed in the direction of the bridegroom's tdndd. 
Arrived at the outskirts of the bride's father's fdiitfd the women 
come to a halt and ask for gdti-bdge or Sangchharduni paisa, 
that is to say, a solatium for giving up their companion (the 
bride) . The bridegroom's father gives them an anna or so, and 
they return to their fdndd leaving the bride. Then the bride- 
groom and his party proceed towards their tdndd with the bride 
and her Lukundi. 
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(XXV) — krchha-parchha or Welcoming the Bride* 

When the hride and bridegroom reach the bridegroom^ place/ 
the bride is welcomed with lighted torches and founded -tur- 
meric in the same manner and with the same ceremonies as we 
saw at the bridegroom's archha-parchka or welcoming ceremony 
at the bride's father's place* (See section xiii, page 18 ante.) 
At this time the mother of the bridegroom puts an iron wristlet 
(khdru) on the left arm of the bride and besmears vermilion on 
her forehead, and a number of other women of the bridegroom's 
ian4A sing indecent songs abusive of the bride* 

(xxvi )— • •‘First daft Ceremonies at the Bridegroom *8 House. 

Then a number of girls take their stand at the door of the 
bridegroom's hut and bar the entrance of the wedded pair until 
they are given a present ( Dudr-chhekowni paisa). The bride's 
Luhuqdi pays them an anna or so, whereupon they leave the door. 

When the pair enter the hut, a younger sister of the bridegroom 
washes the feet of the bride, and receives from the bride's Luhundi 
four pice for her trouble. Then bridegroom and bride are treated to 
a meal of rice and molasses. They are next conducted to the 
miniature tank previously excavated in the courtyard at the time 
of the Adhibdoh (vide ix, page 76 ante). And there a few 
married women, whose husbands are alive and living with them, 
bathe the bridegroom and bride. 

One of the women now closes with her hands the eyes of the 
bridegroom who then takes out three cigarette-shaped mango 
leaves which were fastened on his arm at the Adhibdsh ceremony 
(page 76, ante), and buries them with his hands in the water of 
the miniature tank. Another woman then closes with her hands 
the eyes of the bride who has now to search for the mango 
leaves with her hands and bring them out one after another from 
the ‘tank’. In some Jaghi clans a second einduri rdkdb cere- 
mony is now performed in the following manner. The bride 
and bridegroom stand on the mardd or mud platform in the 
courtyard; and the bridegroom three times anoints oil on the 
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bride’s forehead and puts vermilion marts on it as in the 
tinduri-rakab ceremony described above (xix, page 82 above) ; 
and the bride similarly puts oil and sindur marks three times on 
the bridegroom’s forehead. Among the Kawan elan of Birhors, 
before bride and bridegroom enter the hut, a fowl is sacrificed in 
the courtyard and its blood is sprinkled on the young couple. 
The bridegroom’s mother draws with rice flour moistened with 
water a chain of circular figures from the dngan up to the door 
of the hut. On each circular figure is placed a mango leaf on 
each of which the bridegroom and after him the bride treads in 
walking to the door of the hut. 

In the evening the bridegroom’s t father treats his relatives 
and fellow ianda- people to* a feast and drinking at which 
two of the elders in the manner already described offer 
libations of rice-beer and offerings of boiled rice to the 
ancestor-spirits before the assembled guests begin to . eat 
and drink. Before they begin to eat, the bride stands before 
them with a large leaf-cup ( khdld ) filled with boiled rice, and 
the elders of the Idiidl ask her, “ Henceforth will you always 
supply us with food iu this way ? . If you promise to do so, we 
shall eat this food at your hands ; if not, we won’t take it 
The bride promises to find fo)d for them ; and they all fall to 
eating. After washing their hands and mouths, the guests take 
tobacco powder mixed with lime and go to their respective huts. 
Bridegroom and bride sleep in separate. huts that night. 

(xxvii) — The Choutha-Choufhi Ceremony . 

Next moruing both the bridegroom and the bride change their 
furmeric-dyed clothes which are then boiled in water mixed with 
ashes, cleaned, and put out to dry. After change of clothes, the 
bride carrying on her head a basket containing about a score of 
clay marbles and in her hands a lota filled with water and cover- 
ed over with a cup-leaf containing some molasses, proceeds on 
the way to her father’s (and a. Her husband carrying in his 
hands a bow and arrow and a leafy mango-twig follows her at 
some distance. As soon as the bride reaches the limits of her 
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husband's tdnda, she puts down on the ground the basket and 
the Idta and begins to run in the direction of her father's tdrufa* 
At this, her husband leaves his bow and arrow near the basket 
left by his wife, and gives chase to her until he ovei takes her. 
Seizing hold of* her hand, he strikes her on her buttocks with the 
mango-twig in his hand, and leads her back by the hand to the 
spot where she laid down her basket and where the women of tho 
tdnda have in the meanwhile assembled. Arrived at tbe spot, 
the husband tabes up his bow and arrow, the wife takes up tho 
lota of water covered over with the cup of molasses, and the wife's 
Lukundi takes up the basket containing clay marbles. Tbe 
husband first shoots his ar;*ow in the direction of his tdnda. All 
follow the direction of the arrow. When the husband and the 
wife reach the spot where tho arrow has fallen, the wife besmears 
the cheek of her husband with a little molasses, then washes 
away the marks with a little water from her ld(d , she then picks 
up the arrow and hands it over to her husband. This prccesj of 
shooting the arrow and picking it up and anointing the cheeks 
with molasses and washing off the molasses with water, is repeat- 
ed five times, so that the fifth arrow takes them near the bride- 
groom's house. 

Now the Lukundi stands beside the bride with the basket of 
clay marbles in her hands, and the bridegroom's Lukundi stands 
beside him with a basket of similar clay marbles. The 
husband first throws five clay marbles, one after another, at the 
bride ; but her Lukundi, by standing in front of her, protects her 
from being hit. Now it is the wife's turn to throw five clay 
marbles, one after another, at her husband ; and she betrays no 
reluctance to do so. The bridegroom's Lukundi , however, by 
placing himself before the bridegroom shields him from being 
hit. Then the wife returns to her husband's hut carrying the 
basket on her head and the husband follows her with his bow 
and arrow. Then they have a bath of cold water ; after which 
the bride washes the feet of her husband. Finally the couple 
together visit all the lAkdns or spirit-seats in the village and 
make iolidr (obeisance) at each thhdn. 
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In this Chottha-Chouthi ceremony we appear to find a remi- 
niscence of the ancient practice of marriage by capture and a 
dramatic representation of the duties of husband and wife to each 
other. 

(xxviii)— The Pickka-seler Ceremony. 

Three or four days later, three persons from the bride's 
father's (cindd , — including the teyang or husband of the elder 
sister, if any, of the bride, — come to the bridegroom's place. 
On their arrival, the bridegroom takes charge of their sticks, and 
the bride washes their feet. Then they sit down and are 1 given 
powdered tobacco mixed with lime to refresh themselves with. 
While chewing tobacco, they, are asked by some elder of the bride- 
groom's tdnda, — ■“ Where do you come from ? Where are you 
going ? " They reply,—" We are come to these parts to look for 
strayed cattle (meaning, the bride). A herd of cattle (meaning, 
the bridegoom's party) had gone to our parts from this side. 
We had a she-calf. She joined the herd and came away in this 
direotion, as we have found out by prognostication. *' The 
first speaker replies, — “ Look out for your calf then ; find her 
out, see whither she may have gone." “Ah I here she is" 
cries one of the bride’s relatives. “Well, then ", is the reply’ 
“ If she is your calf ; you may take her home ". 

After this pleasant bantering, the guests are treated to dinner. 
Next morning, after breakfast, they take the girl on a temporary 
visit to her parents. J 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTION. 

I.— The Nandas, Earlier and Later, and 
their relationship to the Mauryyas. 

# By Harit Krishna Deb, M.A. 

Mn K. P. Jayaswal, in his essay on the Saisunakaand Mauryya 
chronology/ has suggested that the well-known term 
navananda , applied tc the immediate predecessors of Chandra- 
gupta, should be translated as Neo-Nandas and not as the nine 
Nandas. This interpretation involves the idea of an older Nanda 
dynasty whom the newer Nandas supplanted. The older dynasty 
k easily identified with the two kings generally described as 
“ Nandivardhana ” and " Malianandin" who preceded Maha- 
padma Nanda. In some MSS. of the Puranas, as Mr. Jayaswal 
has pointed out, these names are actually spelt ff Nandavar- 
dhana ** and “ Mahananda ”, and it is possible that the former 
spellings were devised to keep the base-born Nandas distinct 
from their progenitors 2 . 

2. The Brihal-katha of Gunadhya, as preserved to us in the 
Sanskrit redactions, the Brihat-katha-mafijari of K?emendra and 
the Katha-Sarit-Sagara of Somadeva, explicitly supports this hy- 
pothesis when it describes Chandragupta as purvanandasnta, is., 

“ the son (or descendant) of the earlier Nanda/' 3 
i J.B. & 0. R. S., Sept. 1916. 

* The Bhagavata and the Visnu Puranaa generally characterize only the bafe« 
born Nandas as u Nandas Some copies of the Vayu imply it. The Matsya 
does not know the appellation at all, 

8 Ksemendra says : — 

WWWl SftW I'tsElLiL-J TX\ I 

wart farcr snrtzwpit n 
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3. Hemacliandra, in his Parisistaparvart , places the base- 
born Nanda, instead of Naudavardhana, immediately after 
Udayin 4 , This mistake was an easy consequence of confu- 
sion between the purvanandas and the navanandas. That Hema- 
chandra had accepted the perverted meaning of the term nava~ 
nanda is proved by his statement — 

: ii 

[Canto VIII, verse 3.] ft 

4! Both versions of the Brikat-katha agree in describing 
Chandragupta as a descendant of the older Nanda dynasty, and are 
silent as to the alleged Sadr a origin of the founder of the 
Mauryya empire, though the Nandas who were ousted by 
Chandragupta arc described as such. 5 

5. The current view, however, is that Chandragupta was a. 
Siulrdj either on his father's or on his mother's side. This 
view should now be abandoned. We have first-rate evidence, on 
the authority of Kautilya himself, that Chandragupta waa 

[ ^ 'y T'ftH'- <T( J I «1 »<?, V&t&tttf-fft*. | (8. Lovi’s edition, 
p. 47 ; Kavyam&la series, p, 21.) 

Somadeva says : — 

wvra’rft tTO f^rrepfcr i 

(Bombay odition, p. 12. Taranga IV.) 

Again — 

^rfvTOmrf ^ nwm a eg a q i 
frofircft || 

(Bombay edition, p. 16.) 

4 Jacobies edition (Bib. Ind.), Canto VI, p. 46 of Eng. trans. 

6 Bribat-Katha-manj&rl, Kavyamala scries, p. 1 7, verse 121. 

Katlia-Sarit -Sagara, Bombay edition, p. 12, verse 114. 
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high-born. In answering the question : Which is better, a weak 
but high-born.king, or a strong but low-born king ? Kautilya 
remarks : — 

“ A people will naturally obey a high-born king though he 
is weak, for the tendency of a prosperous people is to follow a 
high-born king. Also, they render the intrigues of a strong 
but base-born person, unavailing, as the saying is, that posses- 
sion of virtue makes for friendship . 33 Q 

“ The best qualities of the king are : — 

Born of a high family, godly, possessed of valour, 

and pcfcses3ed of a taste for discipline; these are the qualities 
of an inviting nature . ” 7 And we know that Kautilya' s enu- 
meration is generally in # order of importance. It cannot be 
imagined that one wbr held these views helped to the throne 
a low-born Chandragupta. 

6. The printed editions of the Mudrti-rdhasa , and consequent- 
ly many MSS. of the same drama, make Chanakya address Chan- 
dragupta as vrsala , i.e., 8 udr a, This is a priori absurd, for 
what could Chanakya hope to gain by constantly drawing pointed 
attention to his master's low birth, even if he were actually low- 
born ? Throughout the drama, Chanakya addresses his former 
pupil by derivatives of Bhavat (=you, French votin') and never of 
ynsmad {=■ thou, French tu). It is preposterous to believe that 
these respectful forms of speech were combined with the oppro- 
. brious epithet try a <a. Moreover, did not Chfmakya, according to 
the Mudrd-raksasa itself, pledge himself to the destruction of the 
entire race of kings born of the Nanda monarch who had insulted 
him? It would be a contradiction to install upon the throne a 
scion of the very dynasty Chanakya had determined to uproot. 
The fact seems to be that vrsala is a misreading for vrsctlha . 
Yrsabha is the reading in most places in a remarkable 
manuscript of the drama in the possession of the Asiatic 

6 Kautilya's Arthasrlstra, trans, by fchamasastrl, p. 39G. I am indebted for 
this reference to my friend Kumar Sudhlndra Chandra Sinhasarma, B, Sc., of 
Susing. 

7 Kautilya’s Jrthasdntra, trans, by Shama£a*trl, p. 319. 
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Society of Bengal. 8 It is written in the Bengali script and 
is undated. The last letter of the word is sometimes a clearly 
written bha (sg) and sometimes a letter like which seems 
to be the nearest approach to the original Brahmi letter which 
the writer could not confidently transcribe. In some manuscripts 
of the Puranas too, this very word has, curiously enough, these 
very two variants, as noted by Mr. Pargiter. 9 The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal has a manuscript of the Bhagavata Purana 
which preserves the original letter in a special symbol like Tl 1 °. 
This manuscript contains many clerical and seriptal errors which 
might have been " corrected 33 by the expenditure of a little 
common 6ense. 1 1 But the writer has obviously thought it fit to 
remain faithful to his original* so much so that he has reproduced 
the archaic form of a letter about which he was in doubt. 1 2 

7. The Puranic texts do not necessitate the inference that 
Chandragupta was of Sudra origin. The statement : “ Thereafter, 
kings will be of Sudra origin, ” may be taken to mean either 
that all the kings after Chandragupta were Sudras , or that 
Mahapadma was the first Sudra King oE India after the war 
of the Mahabharata, and many other Sudra kings were to 
follow. The first interpretation is absurd since the Kan- 
vayanas are stated to have been doijas . Hence, the second 
interpretation is the ooly possible one, because on any other 
interpretation the statement would lose its point. 1 8 

-__ 8 ~~ ~ — 

• Pargiter, The Dynasties of the Kali Age, page 47, NT. 60, and page 38, 

N.2. 

10 No. 1816. This is the early Gupta shape of the Brahmi Bha. 

11 o.g. talurvim&al for catUrvimsdt . 

12 I have as yet found only one instance, in Pargiter’s manuscripts, of distinc- 
tively Brahmi seriptal error. See Pargiter, page 69, Nos. 41, 42 ♦ an( J ♦ 

ha and pa being easily confused in Brahmi). # 5 ** 

18 The text in question is— 

tatah prabhrti rajano bhavi$yah sudra yonayah. 
and admits of two u prose orders ” — 

(1) Utah prabhrti rajano iddrayonayah bhavisyah or 

(2) tatah prabhrti Sudrayonayah rajanah bhavisy&h 

(1) is inadmissible, for the Kapvayanas were not Sudras. Hence (2) is correct. 
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and was reigning in India, although he had left the Antarveda 
of the Yamuna-and-Ganga. 

85. There were three great contributions of the V&k&taka 
Emperor. His father VindhyaSakti for 
Three great contri- about forty years of the last portion of 
the Bharaliva imperial rule was the real 
i * * fighter and empire-builder of the Bhara- 
6ivas. Inheriting his energy and ideal, 
Pravarasena I evolved a clear political 
thesis. (1) His thesis was a HinduTSn^pire for the 
whole of India and enthronement of the 6&stras. 
(2) A great literary movement in favour of Sanskrit begins 
about 250 A.D. and in fifty years reaches a pitch at which the 
Guptas take**it up. We have the drama K a u m u d i- 
mahotsava, written about 340 A.D., where the whole 
literary movement is cinematographed. It was written at the 
Court of a feudatory* of the Vakataka Emperor by a woman, at 
practically one sitting, to whom San^km; fli „ 


subject as to Bhasa and Kalidasa. Classical Sanskrit had 
become her vernacular. It had become the Court language. 
Expressions and forms had become set, and everyone in 
the official circle talked and wrote in Sanskrit. The earliest 
Vakataka inscriptions found near or at their capital are in 
Sanskrit. In the South at that time, — a generation aftei 
6ivaskandavarman — Sanskrit begins ruling in royal docu 
ments. The set genealogical form in the Vakataka docu- 
ments, repeated generation after generation, shows that in 
the time of Pravarasena I, Sanskrit drafting must have come 
into vogue. Samudra Gupta and his successors follow 
exactly the system of Vakataka drafting. At the Court 
of another feudatory, Ganapati Naga, vernacular literary 
tradition is converted into Sanskrit classical poetry where 
the verses written for the Naga-raja in the Bhava-iataka 
remind one of the [Prakrit] QtitM-Saptaiati, (3) The Kaumvdl - 
maJioUava gives us an insight into |he Social Revival. 
Revival of Var^dirama dharma and Hindu orthodoxy is 
emphasized very pointedly ; it was the cry of the time. The 
society under the Vakataka imperialism was seeking to purge 
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tlie abuses crept in under the Kushan rule. It was a Hindu 
Puritan Movement which was greatly fostered, and which 
received a wide imperial implication under Pravarasena I. 1 2 

86. We find the figures of Gang a and YamunS be* 
come royal and national symbols in 
Revival of Art. architecture. The Matsya Purana which 

embodies the text on architecture up to the Satavahana period, 
as observed above, knows nothing of the figures of GangA and 
Yamuna as essential or otherwise, to be associated with the 
temple of 6iva or Vishnu or of any other god. Their adoption is 
essentially a political motif. The association of the BharaSivas 
with the Ganges was a vital moral force in the Bharagiva period. 
The BharaSivas liberated the Ga,nga and brought her in the 
sphere of art as on their coins. They also brought the Yamuna 
within the compass of their art, as Bhumara and the Naga-can- 
opied figures of the two river-goddesses at Deogarh would indicate. 
But the Vak&takas made them their * imperial symbols ’, 

f^“J7^u^j^ii«^^^^^^Ste^oth^ChTa 1 u k y a s and be- 
came their 'Imperial Sym bo Is 9 2 (§ 101 A). The Pallavas 
— the branch line of the Vakatakas — used them. 3 And the people 
were always conscious of the political meaning of this symbolism 
— * t h e E m n iy a ’ ( ‘ the Empire of Aryavarta ’). 4 In the Naga- 


1 Long and repeated Vedic sacrifices [agnishtoma, aptorySma, ukthya, 
shodagin, StirRtra, vajapeya, Byihaepatisava, sadyaskra and Ai vamedhas] 
[G.I., 236] must have been occasions for big gatherings and missionary 
propaganda. 

2 See S.I.I., Vol. I, p. 54, where Qanga and YamunS, Makara-Torana , 
Kanaka-Danda, etc. are called the dynastic imperial insignia ( Samrajya - 
chinhani) of the ChSlukyas. See also I. A., VIII, 26. 

3 See the seal of the Velurapalaiyam plates, S.I.I., Vol. II, p. 521, 
where in the second row the figure of YamunS is in relief with a tortoise 
below, and the figure of Gangs with two pitchers at her feet is in the 
ppdle. There is a serpent-hood canopy on the head. 

^ * I. A., XII, 156, 163. The R&shtrakdta copperplate of Wagi (Baroda) 
described the triumph of Govind-R&ja II in capturing the banners bearing 
the figures of GahgS and YamunS, in these words : * Govinda-Raja, the per* 
tonification oj fame, taking from hie enemies the GangS and the YamunS, 
charming with their wattes, acquired at the same time that supreme posi- 
tion of lordship (which was indicated) by (those rivers in) the form of 
a visible sign'—* cf. Fleet, I. A., XX, 275, who attributed them to have been 
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V&kataka idolisation of Ganga and YamunS, there is the idoli- 
sation and idealisation of the land of the Gahg&-and-Yamun£ 
where they re-established orthodoxy. The elegant moulding of 
the river-goddesses at BhumarS and Naohnft are a mirror 
of the N&ga-Vak&taka culture. The Vakatakas themselves 
were a line of handsome men. The (e) Vayu manuscript notes 
that the four sons of Pravlra were aumurtaya handsome, 
statue-like. 1 The Ajanta inscription especially notes the hand- 
someness of Devasena and Harishena. Under the.Vak&takas 
the art of sculpture and the graphic art of Ajai)t& which lay 
under their direct government, were vivified. The tradition was 
Jkept up in the later Vakataka period. The credit of this revival 
of Hindu art whf(Jh had been universally attributed by the 
present-day writers wholly to the Guptas, like the credit of 
Sanskrit revival, really belongs to the Vakatakas. The seed of 
all architectural modes which reach their full development at 
Eran, Udaygiri, Deogarh and Ajanta and dV6flr}ftt£F» eiS-filkta 
be found in the Vakataka temples at Naohna — the perforate 
window, the gavaksha balcony, the sikhara, the entwined st</ 
pent, the sculptured and ornamented door-frame, the bulging, 
shape of the sikhara, the square temple in the residential style, 
etc. [On the age of the Nachna temples, see App. A at the end.] 
87. Their non-adoption of a spectacular coinage like that 
of Chandra Gupta I is not due to any 
Coinage. want of artistic capacity 2 , but is due to 

their conservatism and partiality for the past. They would not 
imitate the coinage of the Kushans whom they regarded as the 
enemy of the nation and as low Mlechchhas. Its adoption by 
Chandra Gupta I would have been looked down upon by them 
as an act of denationalization. Under the Vak&taka influence 
Samudra Gupta himself had to revert, in his feudatory stage, to 
a type of coinage which was national 8 . 


derived by * some means or another from the Early Guptas J* [The Niga- 
Vakataka symbolism had not been discovered in his time.] 

1 P.T., p. 50, n. 38. • 

* See the bull on the coin of Pjithivishena I, § 01 above; PI. 

XX, Sg. 4. 

* His tiger-type (which is in gold), bearing the Imperial Vakataka 
symbol of Gangs. 
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Subordinates and 
Empire. 


88. The system of the V&k&taka administration was 

borrowed from the Bharaiivas and in its 
Vskstak® adm,mB ' turn it was borrowed by Samudra Gupta. 

tration. 

But both had introduced certain modifica- 
tions of their own. The Vak&taka system consisted of a large 
central state under their direct rule with two capitals and a 
number of hereditary sub-rulers, and an imperial confederacy of 
free states. In the BharaSiva system the imperial keystone 
existed aln\ost as an equal brick of the state-arch, while in 
the V&k&taka one it became a prominent piece. 

89. The Vakatajps established subsidiary dynasties of 
their relations. According to the Puranas* 
Pravarasena I’s four •sons were rulers. 
Maharaja Sri Bhimasena who has left 

a painted inscription in a cave-temple on the Ginja hill, about 
40 miles to the south-west of Allahabad, dated in the 52nd 
r^ was eyiden&y the~govenror'0f Kau6ambl and probably a 
of Pravarasena. 1 Important subordinate families (e.g. of 
oaa^apati Naga, Su-Pratikara), as well as the members of the 
— mpire (the Republics), were allowed to mint their own money. 
Ail the Gupta ^system, in Aryavarta, the only ruling relation 
was the Vakataka who was practically independent. The 
Guptas preferred to have servants as governors and practically 
stopped the coinage of all subordinates. Both allowed their 
subordinate rulers to employ the title of Maharaja , after the 
fashion of Mahdkshatrapa , avoiding of course, that term. The 
Vakataka emperor, however, did not translate the Shdhdnu - 
shahi as Mahardjddhirdja , as the Guptas did, but went back to 
the time-honoured Vedic imperial title Samrat . 

90. The faith of the Vakatakas was strict ^aivaism. 2 It 
changed only for one generation in the 
time of Rudrasena II, under the influence 
of his wife Prabhavatl and father-in-law, 


Religious Faith and 
Sacred Remains. 


1 A.S.R., Vol. XXI, p. 119, Plate XXX ; E.I., Vol. Ill, page 306. See 
here below § 103. • 

* The VSkStaka inscriptions record it ; their coins have Nandi. Up 
to the time of Rudrasena I, Maha-Bhairava was the royal deity ; Pfithi- 
vi sheii if, adopted Mahetvara [which form is a compromise between Vishnu 
and Siva]. G. 1. 236. N achna has Mahfi-Bhairava [See App. A], 
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8. The above arguments seem to warrant the conclusion that 
the “ Nandas " comprised two distinct groups of monarchs — 
one the illegitimate descendant of the other — correlatively 
called purvananda and navananda ; that Chandragupta ' was 
a descendant of the former and consequently was not low-born, 
on his father's side; that, on the incontrovertible authority 
of Kautilya himself Chandragupta could &ot have been low-born, 
even on bis mother's side, as tradition would have it; that 
vr&abha y not vrsafa , was the word used by VhSakhadattas Ch&pa- 
kya in addressing Chandragupta. It is not clear, however, 
whether vrsabha was his second name, or was & term indicating 
royal dignity and power. 14 The later tradition regarding 
Chandragupta's connexion Vith the newer and base-born Nandaa 
appears to have resi lted from a confusion of the older with the 
newer Nandas. 

since there is no third alternative. The Bhdpavata (with Visnu) tries to avoid 
ambiguity by saying : — 

Tato nrpa bhavisyanti Sudra-praya- stvadharmikab, which seems to refer to 
the pro -Buddhist tendency of the Mauryyas. The Bh agar at a verses in this 
part of the Dynastic list are entirely recast from the original, avoiding hmb’guity 
so far as possible. For instance, it doeB not mention Kautilya by name, as the 
Matsya, Vayu and Biahmap <Ja d but refers to him simply as dvijah Jcaieit , in 
order not to overburden the laconic list of Kings by the unusual introduction of the 
name of a minister. The Matsya text about Kautilya might, moreover, be easily 
misinterpreted as making that minister himself rale the land for a hundred years. 

M . Vrsabha was the name of one of the sons of Karbavirya Arjuna and 
is a common personal name in ancieat literature. Vrfabha wss the name of an 
Indian river. (See Mahdbhdrata BhUmaparva n IX). Vx»dbha also means ** the 
powerful, ” according to the Petersburg dictionary, as pointed out to me by 
Mr. Jayaswal. For a definition of the term Vrsala, see Manav adharmasastra, 
VIII, 16. Kautilya himself uses the word in a bad sense in his 
page 199 (original edition). 

Vri*k*l* according to the MBh. (XII. 90. 15.) means a heretic (Buddhist 
Jain, etc). AS uses it in the same sense throughout (e.g., page 20, where VfiihQlt 
is a nun). Mr. Shamasastry's trans. of the passage at page 190 is wrong. It 
ought to be * S&kyat, Jjivakas and others, the heretical ascetics K. P. J. (Ed.) 



II.— A Note on the Hathigumpha 
Inscription. 

“ ELErHANT-SHIPS. ” 

By K. P. Jayaswal, M.A. 

In connexion with the mention (lino 13) of the u Elephant- 
ships” and elephants, etc./ which were brought to Emperor 
Kbaravela in the twelfth year of his # reign, from the King of 
the Pandya country (in the extreme South opposite Ceylon), 
I would like to cite a classical authority throwing some light 
on the subject. 

yElian ( Hist . Anim . XVI., 18) 2 writing about the elephants 
of Ceylon (the Island of Tamraparni or Taprobane ) says : — 

“ These island elephants are more powerful than those 
of the mainland, and in appearance larger, and may 
be pronounced to be in every possible way more 
intelligent. The islanders export them to the 
mainland opposite in boats, which they construct 
expressly for this traffic from wood supplied by the 
thickets of the island, and they dispose of their 
cargoes to the King of the Kalmgai/' 

If the passage is based on Megasthenes, 3 it would appear that 
there had been a sea-borne trade in elephants between Ceylon 
and Kalinga, at least 150 years before Kbaravela, Probably the 
famous elephants of the King of Kalinga were really Ceylon 
elephants. The Ceylonese constructed ships expressly for the 
export of their elephants. It seems that these were of the class 
of "the elephant-ships 99 of the inscription. The Pandya country 

1 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. Ill, p. 458. * 

8 Translated by McCrindle, Ancient India as described by MegastheneS and 
Arrian , p. 170. 

8 See remarks of Schwanbeck quoted by McCrinSle at p. 159, n. 
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was the next-door neighbour to Ceylon ; either the Pandy&s also 
built elephant-ship3 or they took them from the Ceylonese. 
The “Elephant-ships w were a familiar sight in Kalinga, but *the 
gift or trophies from the Pandya king in the twelfth year of 
Kharavela were ^ extraordinary and wonderful ” 

“Burin garas.” 

For bhringara [ante page 445) reference be made to the bas- 
relief on the Bharhat railings representing the scene of the 
gift of johe Jetavana^ to the Buddha’s Sangha. It is'Teproduced 
in JRhys Davids' Buddhist Lidia at page' 99. The donor 
Anatha-pindika is pouring# water from a jug, a Cerembnial 
necessary to complete the gift. The vessel is named in the 
Buddhist canon. In the Yiuaya, M. 1 # 22*18, King Bxiubisara is 
related to have held the bhringara in his hand (to pour water 
from) when lie made a gift of the Vcluvana garden to the 
Buddha’s order. 

The Bharhat sculpture, which belongs according to the 
style of the script it bears, to the period of the Hathigumpha 
inscription, may be taken to represent the bhringara style of the 
time of Kharavela. 

The ceremonial bhringara was of gold. The Vinaya text 
referred to above describes it as made of gold, and Amara says that 
bhringara is a gold vessel. Its modern representation is the up- 
country pretty Jhd ri or Gdru made .of silver, used for pouring 
water on the hand of the bridegroom in Hindu marriage. 

“ Nisidiya ” 

This word, which occurrs in lines 14 and 15 of the inscrip- 
tion, comes also in the inscriptions of A^oka (Pillar Edicts, VII) 
his grandson Da^aratha (Nagarjuni Hill cave inscription),, 
as nimsitf hit/ & and niihidhiya in the sense of a resting-place. 
The Jains, however, employ niUdhi and nishidhi to denote . 
ornamental tombs of their saints (figurative use foj; sresting- 
place). 1 " It is difficult to say whether Kharavela use® it iiTthef 

l K. I., II., 274} I. A., XU. 99. 
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former sense or the latter when he mentions the drhai-ntsidiya. 
If it denotes a memorial tomb, it must have been something 
like the tombs on the Parasnath Hill, and would suggest a wide- 
spread practice of raising such monuments. 

The existence of a nUidiyfc in the “ Habitation of Arhat 
(or Arhata) ”, and the proximity of the record to the Maurya 
inscriptions in age, make me incline to take the Arhat-NUidiyd 
of Kharavela as an actual resting-place for the Arhats or advanced 
saints of Jainism. 



III.— A Note on the ** Cheta Dynasty of 
the Hathi -gumpha Inscription. 

By J. N. Sikdar, M A. 

The Hatbi-gumpha inscription of which Mr. Jayaswal has 
published a very illuminating reading in the last issue of this 
Journal, contains a statement that king Khara-vela belonged 
to the Cheta-Famta, which is equivalent to the Sanskrit Chaitra- 
Vamfa, f In the Devi-mahatmya of the Markandeya Purana 
there is mention of a Kshatriya King Suratha, who flourished 
in the “ ChaiCta - TamH ” and ruled over an empire justly. In 
course of time, ‘ the destroyers of the Kolas 9 (or Cliolas SfitSTT- 
became his enemies, at whose hands, powerful though 
he was he suffered defeat and lost his foreign 

provinces. For some time he could maintain his rule over the 
home province wftpft , hut there also he was attacked 

by the same enemies who finally deprived him of his kingdom. 
Having thus lost all, the king had to repair to the forest, where he 
took shelter in the hermitage of the Sage Medhasa. There is no 
clear indication that he gained back his kingdom and most 
likely the dynasty ended with him. t 

wr^Tjart: l 

tos TO qiifaifTOf forroror N 8 0 

§ 3 ny.ii 
«u<+u«*T#f fro $ynfHxits*r3c^ i 

*T STOlftfV?: H * R 

!<■*«“ $£ * i 

^ TOrfnrvsr* mrifir ?ra= h « # 

u** w * r 

(Markandeya Purana, Jibauanda ed., ch. 81 .) 
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According to the Markandeya the Chaitra-vaipsa was founded 
by King Chaitra, "son ” of Svarochisha (^TnctftnT:), one of the 
Manus of the Solar race. The name is, however, not found in 
the early Solar list. (See J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 26-29). Itmaythere- 
fore be presumed that King Chaitra is to be regarded as a remote 
descendant of the said Manu of the Solar race and not a direct Suta . 1 
The Chaitra of the Markandeya must therefore be a Chaitra of 
the Kali age. It thus becomes highly probable that, the dynasty 
to which Khara-vela belonged is identical with the dynasty 
founded by Chaitra of the Markandeya. The identity^ is fur- 
ther supported by the use of the epithet a Aira ” before Khara- 
vela/s name in the inscription which Mr. Jayaswal has already 
pointed out as representing the Aila or Manu dynasty. The 
neighbourhood of the Kolas or Ckolas, the Tamil people, implied 
in the Markandeya data, also points to the proposed identity of 
the Chaitra of tLe Purana with the Chaitra of the Orissa 
inscription. 

As there is no indication of any reverses sustained by* a 
predecessor of Khara-vela in his inscription, it is reasonable to 
assign the date of Suratlia to the time after Khara-vela. It is 
quite possible that the Satavahanas (Andhra s) who subjugated at 
least a part of the Tamil country and to whom Khara-vela was 
inimical, destroyed the empire of the Chaitra dynasty. They 
grew very powerful within a century after the death of Khara-vela . 

In the Markandeya (Cb. G7) it is stated that the predecessor 
of Chaitra had seven sons or descendants, who were all rulers of 
the land 1 . Most likely, King Suratha was 

the seventh and the last. The mention in the Markandeya is 
casual. It is in connection with the worship of the goddess 
Chandi. He is claimed by the Chandi cult to have been a 
fellow of Chandi. 

1 hi the Sanskrit Si Ua can denote both a son and a descendant 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

I.— Minutes of the Annual General Meet- 
ing, held on the 16th February 1918, 
at * the Council Chamber of Govern- 
ment House, Patna. 

His Honour Sir Edward Gait, k.c.s.i,, c.i.e., President, in 
the Chair. 

1. The Annual Report of the Council, printed copies of which 
were distributed among members, was taken as read. 

2. His Honour the President said that owing to press of 
work, which has been exceptionally heavy of late, lie has been 
unable himself to prepare the usual review of the activities of 
the Society during the year. The HWble Mr. Walsh, the Vice- 
President, however, had kindly undertaken the task, and His 
Honour now called on him to deliver the annual address. This 
the Hon'ble Mr. Walsh proceeded to do. 

3. II is Honour then called upon Mahamaliopadhyaya Pandit 
Kara Prasad Shastri to read his paper, and the M ahamahopa- 
dhyaya read a paper on f< Sanskrit Gazetteers of Vidyapati, 
Jagmohan Pandit, and Ranakavi of Sikharbhum. ” 

After the Mahamahopadhyaya had read the paper His Honour 
thanked him on behalf of the meeting. His Honour said that 
ever since the Bihar and Orissa Research Society was founded 
Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri had helped in many ways with 
advice and numerous papers. He has supervised the work of the 
Pandit who is engaged in cataloguing manuscripts in the Puri 
district, and he has promised to give similar assistance when the 
work of cataloguing manuscripts in Tirhufc is taken up. Th© 
paper which the Pandit had just read wag very interesting and 
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ins true tire, and it brought to light an entirely new form of 
Sanskrit literary activity. 

The Vice-President stated that under Rule 18, the President, 
Council, and Office-bearers eleoted at the meeting held on 20th 
January 1915, shall! hold office for three years, namely, up to 
December 1917. As that term has now expired the President, 
Council and Office-bearers have now to be elected for the current 
year under Rules 19 to 26, 

The Vice-President said that, as he had already mentioned in 
the annual address, Babu S. C. Roy does not wish to be te-elected 
as General Secretary ; as he finds that he needs more time to 
devote to his Antiquariah and Ethnological researches, which also 
require his absence from Patna. Mr. S, Sinha also does not 
wish to stand for re-election as Honorary Treasurer, though he 
is willing to serve on the Council. 

The Council proposes the following list of Office-bearers and 
Council : — 


President. 

llis Honour Sir Edward Albert Gait, k.c.s.i., c.i.b., i.c.s. 
Vice-President. 

The Hon'ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., i.c.s. 

General Secretary. 

K, P. Jayaswal, Esq., M.A« 

Joint Secretary. 

It. W. F. Shaw, Esq.,M.i. 

Treasurer. 

Professor Jogindra Nath §amaddar, b.a. 

Departmental Secretaries. 

Secretaries for History Section— K. P. Jayaswal, Esq.jtf.A., 
Barristor-at-Law, and Professor J. N. Samaddar, b.a. 

Secretary for Arehceology and Numismatics— The Hon'ble 
Mr. E. II. C. Walsh, c.s.i., i.c.s. 
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Secretary for Anthropology and Folk-lore*— Babu S. C. Roy, 

M.A., B.L. 

Secretaries for Philology— MahSmahopadhyaya.Pandit Hara 
Prasad Shastri, m.a., C.i.e., and NaWab Shams-uKUlama 
Saiyid Imdad Imam. 

Members op Section Sub-Committees Of her than tiik 
Depaktmental Secretaries. 

History. — Professor oadu Nath Sarkar, M.A., P.R.s. 

P. Kennedy, Esq., m.a., b.l. 

S. Sinha, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Archeology — Dr. D. 13. Spooner, b.a., rh.D. 

Principal V. II. Jackson, M.a. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., Barrister-at-Law. 
Anthropology,— His Honour Sir Edward Albert Gait, 

K.C.S.I ., C.I.E., I.C.B. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ilara Prasad 
Shastri, m.a., c.i.e. 

PhiLology.— -Iion’ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, c.s.i., i.c.S. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr, Ganga Nath Jha, 

M.A., d. Litt. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ilara Prasad 
Shastri, m.a., c.i.e. 

Othfr Members of Council besides the President, the 
General Secretary *nd the Treasurer. 

The Ilon'ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., i.e.s. 

The Hon'ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, c.s.i., i.e.s. 

Nawab Shams-ul-'Ulama Saiyid Imdad Imam. 

The Hon'ble Justice Sir Ali Imam, k.c.s.i. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit H. P. Shastri, m.a., c.i.e. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, M.A., d. Litt. 

V. H. Jackson, Esq., m.a. 

Dr. D. B. Spooner, b.a., rh.D, 

The Hon'ble Mr. J. G. Jennings, l.c.s. 

Babu S. C. Roy, m.a., b.l. 
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S. Sinha, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

P. Kennedy, Esq., M.A., b.l. 

Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar, M.A., P-Ji.S. 

Theubove were unanimously elected. 

It was proposed by the Vi. c- President and seconded by the 
Hon'ble Mr. Oldham and carried unanimously that Rule 34 be 
amended by substituting the word “ February ” for “ December ” 
for the date of the Annual Meeting. 

It was proposed by the Vice-President and seconded by 
Ilon'ble Mr, Jackson and carried unanimously that the figure 
“ 7 ** be omitted from the words “ 7 Vice-Patrons ” in Rule 4. 

It was proposed by the Vice-President and seconded by the 
llon'ble Mr, Oldham and carried unanimously that Sir Dawson 
jVIiller be elected a Vice-Patron in place of Sir Edward Chamier 
who has permanently left India. 

It was proposed by the Vice-President and seconded by Pro- 
fessor Sam uldar and carried unanimously that Raja Kamalesh- 
w.iri Prasad Singh be elected a Vice-Patron. 



Annual Report of the Council for the 
year 1917. , 

The year under review has been one of steady progress for the 
Society. There has been an addition of twenty-eight new mem- 
bers during the year, but we have lost three members by death 
and fiVe by resignation. 

The coins and other objects of archaeological, ethnological 
and historical interest collected by the Society have been 
formally made over to the Provincial Museum, which was 
constituted during the year. The office of the Society has 
been transferred from Kanchi to Patna, where Government 
have kindly placed at the Sooiety's disposal a few rooms 
adjoining the Museum rooms in one of the Annexes to the High 
Court buildings. 

Membership. 

The total number of ordinary members is now 331. In addi- 
tion to these we have eight Honorary members and seven Life- 
members. 


Publications. 

During the year four issues of the Journal have been pub- 
lished ; and the reappears to be an increasing demand for the Jour« 
nal in learned bodies. Principal Jackson is making progress in 
editing and preparing for the Press the first volume of *Dr, 
Buchanan Hamilton's Journal which deals with the modern districts 
of Patna and Gaya, and has now obtained from the India Office 
a complete copy of the Journal of Shahabad. This publication 
will be of very great interest. A Pandit has been employed to 
prepare catalogues of ancient Sanskrit manuscripts in Orissa and 
1,740 manuscripts have already been catalogued by him, of which 
he reports that more than 100 are hitherto unpublished. Steps 
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are also being taken to appoint another Pandit for similar work 
in the Bihar districts* Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Hara 
Prasad Shastri has very kindly offered to give necessary directions 
to the Pandits. 

Meetings. 

During the year there were six meetings of the Council for 
the transaction of the ordinary business of the Society. 

The Council regret they have not been able to arrange for 
any ordinary meeting for the reading of papers during the year, 
but hope to be able to do so during the current year. 

Library. < 

n 

Government have generously provided the Society with a 
library of about one thousand volumes of select books and journals, 
and a reading room has been fitted up for the use of members. 
Mr. S. Sinha will, it is expected, shortly make over to the 
Society the books in his library, on the subjects dealt with by the 
Society, that he promised to present. 

Finances. 

From the abstract statement of account appended to this report 
it will be seen that the financial condition of the Society is sound. 
It is to be regretted, however, that a sum of as much as Rs. 4,265 
is still due from members on account of subscriptions. 

The cost of publication of the Society's Journal has been 
Rs. 3,589-12-9 as compared with Rs. 2,526-9-6 last year, an 
increase of Rs. 1,063-3-3. The chief reason for this is the larger 
number of plates that have been published and to the fact that all 
the plates of copper-plate grants found in the Tributary States 
of Orissa in the Journals for March, June and September 1916, 
were presented by the Raja of Sonepur. Of the 22 plates of 
such grants which appeared in the Journal for December 1916, 
which is included in the expenditure of the year under report, 
5 were presented by the Raja of Sonepur, but the other 17- 
plates were paid for by the Society. 
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The extra cost of paper and materials hag also added to the 
cost of publication as compared with the previous year. 

An additional item of expenditure, Rs. 538rll-0, has also 
been required for furniture for the Society's office and Library 
which has now been located at Patna. A further expenditure 
under this head will be required during the current yeajr for 
book-cases and other equipment for the Library. 

The Council hope that others of the large body of enlightened 
zamindars, bankers, and professional men in this Province will 
emulate the generous example of Raja Kamaleshwari Prasad 
Singh who helped the Society with a donation of Rs. 5,000 
in 1916. 
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Abstract of Account for 1917 {January to December ). 

Income. I Exeenditurb. 


jks. a. p. 

(1) Government grant for 
Anthropological Be* 
search 3,350 0 0 


(2) Government grant for 

Journal ... ... 2,000 0 0 

(3) Government grant for 

.search of Sanskrit 
Manuscript ... 800 0 0 

(4) Subscription from 

members ... 1,666 10 6 


(5) Proceeds of cash Bale 

of Journal ... 96 12 0 

(3) Donation ... ... 50 0 0 


(7) Proceeds of sale of 
furniture of the 
Ranchi Office ... 19 0 0 


(8) Reoeipt from the 
Patna Museum of 
money spent in 1916 
and 1917 for collec- 
tion and freight of 
certain artioles for 
the Museum ... 104 6 6 


Total ... 8,086 13 0 

Balance in hand from 
last year ... ... 7,293 2 6 


Grand Total ... 15,379 15 6 


Honorary 


. ». p. 

(1) Anthropological Secre- 

tary's Allowance for 
December 1916 and 
for the year 1917 ... 3,500 0 0 

( 2 ) Offioe Expenditure ... 754 12 7 

(3) Pay of Treasurer’s As- 

sistant up to July c 
1917 ... ... 120 0 0 

(4) Cost cf printing and 

despatching Journal ... 3,589 12 9 

( 5 ) Furniture ... ... , 538 11 0 

(6) Money advanced to the 

Patna Museum for 
freight of 2 cannons 
from Bhagalpur and 
some stone images 
from Manbhum ... 61 11 0 

(7) Travelling Allowance 

of M a h a m a h opa- 
dhy&ya Pandit H. P. 

Shastri, c.i.e., from 
Calcutta to Puri and 
back ... ... 42 3 0 

(8) Initial expenses for 

editing Buchanan 
Hamilton’s Journal M . 52 14 0 

(9) Charges for advertise- 

ment for clerk ... 36 0 0 

(10) Bank’s commission, 
price of cheque books 
and other expenses 

incurred by Bank ... 11 7 0 


Total ... 8,707 7 4 
Balance ... 6,672 8 2 


Gband Total ... 15,379 15 6 


S. SlNHA; 

Treasurer, Bihar and Orissa 

Research Society. 



Minutes of a Meeting of the Council of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Society’s Rooms 
on Thursday, the 24th January 1918, 
at 4-30 p.m. 


* Present : 

1. The Hon'blc Mr, E. H. C, Walsh, c.s.i., i.o.s., Vice- 

President, in the Chair . 

2. The Hon’ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, c.s.i., i.e.s. 

3. y, H. Jackson, Esq., m.a. 

4. S. Sinha, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Treasurer. 

5. K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

6. Babu S. C. Roy, m.a., b.l., Secretary. 

7. Babu J. N. Samaddar, b.a., Joint-Secretary. 

3 . The Proceedings of the last meeting were read ' and con- 
firmed. 

2. The following members were elected as ordinary mem- 
bers 

(1) Babu Rashbeharilal Mandal, Zamindar, North Bhagal- 

pur vi& Madhipura. y 

(2) Babu Surya Prosad Mahajan, Sri Mannu LaPs Li- 

brary, Gaya, 

(3) Professor Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, B. N. 

College, Patna. 

(4) Professor Jotindranath Sikdar, B, N. College, Patna. 

(5) Professor Subimal Chandra Sirkar, Patna College, 

Patna. 

(6) Professor Krishna Bikari Gupta, T. N. Jubilee College, 

Bkagalpur. 

(7) Babu Earn Krishna Prosad, Deputy Magistrate, Gaya. 
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(8) Mr. W. Rahman, Demonstrator, Patna College, Patna. 

(9) The Hon'ble Justice Sir Ali Imam, Patna. 

(10) J. G. Alexander, Esq., a.m i.o.e., a.m.i.*» Assistant 

Sanitary Engineer, New Capital. 

3 . The annual report for 1917 was considered and passed. 

4. The notice of the General Meeting was approved. 

5. The Secretary noted that the amount so far spent on the 
publication of Buchanan Hamilton's Journal is Rs. 474-8-6. 
Government has made a grant of Rs. 250 as an instalment 
towards the expenditure. 

Resolved, that Government be asked for a further grant to 
cover the current expenditure. 

6. Mr. Jayaswal called attention to Rule which requires 
the papers submitted for the Journal to be submitted to the 
Sectional Committee for consideration. 

The Secretary stated the circumstances under which this 
rule has not hitherto been followed. * 

The Council resolved that the rule should be followed as far 
as practicable; in future. 

7. Principal Jackson called attention to the fact that the 
late Dr. Burgess's library is for sale by Messrs. Heifer, 

Resolved, that the Chairman be authorized to order books up 
to the value of Rs. 1,000. 

8. Resolved, that rule ] f be not enforced in the case of 
members who are absent on War service. But that the copies of 
the Journal be not sent to them if their present address is not 
known. 



IV.— Minutes of a Meeting of*the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Council Chamber, 
Government House, on Saturday, 
the 16th February 1918. 

Present : 

(1) The Hon'ble Mr. E. H. C, Walsh, c.s.l., i.c.S., 

Vice-President, in the Chair. 

(2) The Hon'ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, c*s.i., i.c.s* 

(3) Mahamahopadhyava Pandit H. P. Shastri, m.a., c.t.e. 

f l) V. II. Jackson, Esq., m.a. 

(5) S. Sinha, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

(6) K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

(7) Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar, m.a., r.it.s. 

(8) Professor J. Samaddar, b.a. 

(9) Babu S. C. Boy, m.a., b.l. 

1. The Proceedings of the last meeting were read and eon* 
firmed. 

2. The Council resolved that they should propose, to the 
General Meeting that Baja Kamaleshwari Prasad Singh should 
be elected a Vice-Patron. 

3. Bead a Note from His Honour tho President regarding 
the appointment of a Pandit to catalogue Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Bihar districts. 

Besolved, that Pandit Vishnu Lai Jha Shastri, who has been 
selected by tho Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga, be appointed 
from the 1st March on a salary of Rs, 75 per month and tratel- 
ling allowance at Government rate. 
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4, The following ordinary members were elected irr 

(1) Tarim Charan Rath, Esq., b.a., District Munsif, Aska, 

District Gan jam. 

(2) Pandit Mrutyunjaya Rath, Banibhusan Kavyatirth, 

R. C. School, Cuttack. 

(3) Babu Devaki Prasad, b.a., University Student, Patna 

College. 

(4) Pandit Syamaji Sarma, Head Pandit, Patna City 

School. 

(5) "Babu ’Madhusudan Das, b.a., Oriya Translator to the 

Government of Bihar and Orissa, Cuttack. 

(6) R. Shaw, Esq.,' Registrar, Patna University. 

(7) P. R. Das, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Patna High Court. 


NOTICE. 

Copies of the article on the Hathi gumpha Inscript&n o£ 
Kharavela, by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, are available at the Society’s 
Office. Price, Rs. 2 per copy. 


B. A 0. G. P. (M. & P.) No. 11 = 7€4~80-M9K^JL W. G* 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I.— Sites in Rajgir Associated -with 
Buddha and His Disciples. 

By D. N. Sen, M.A. 

Every hill, dale, ravine or torrent which constitutes the 
environment of Rajagriha has its sacred associations and is 
redolent of memories which are so dear to the devout Buddhist. 
Each sacred spot had a landmark raised by pious hands to com- 
jnemorafe some episode in the life of the Master. These have 
now either disappeared altogether, or are buried under the earth, 
or form shapeless mounds, not easy to identify, and the mass of 
legends which have grown round them, like the luxuriant 
tropical vegetation which now covers the sites, has made it still 
more difficult to cxjlore them successfully. Buddha spoke thus 
to Ananda, not long before the parinibbdna : — 

“ Delightful, O xinanda is Rajagaha. Delightful is jGfijjhakuta 
mountain. Delightful is Gotama-Nigrodha. Delightful is 
Chorapapata. Delightful is Sattapanna Guha by the side of 
Vebhara. Delightful is the black rock by the side of Isigiii, 
Delightful is Sappasondika Pabbhara in Sifcavana. Delightful 
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is Tapodarama. Delightful is Kalandaka Nivapa in Veluvana. 
Delightful is Jivakambavana. Delightful is the deer forest in 
Maddakuchehhi. ” * 

Those were the closing days of the Master’s long ministry# 
He knew that fhe time was at hand when he must bid adieu 
to this world. His thoughts turned fondly to the various spots 
in liajagaha which were so dear to his memory. 

In another connection, tho same names, as are given in the 
extract quoted above, occur : 

t “ Oh, friend Dabba, arrange our .residence in Giyjhakuta, 
our residence in Chora-pipata, ours at the black rock by the side 
of Isigili, ours in the Sattapanna Guha by the side of Vebhara, 
ours in the Sappasondika Pabbhara in Sit a van a, ours in the 
ravine of the Gomati, ours in the ravine of the Tapoda, J jours in 
the mango grove of Jivaka, ours in the deer forest in Madda- 
kuchchlii. ” Panclava mountain, Pippala Guha, Sumagadha 
Pokkharani, Sappinika river, Paribbajakarama, Latthivana are 
some of the other places associated with Tatbagata and liis 
immediate disciples. 

G*ribbaja, the liill-girt city of Jarasandha, is often described 
in Pali literature as Magadhanam Girihbaja, i.c., the Girihbaja of 
tho people of Magadha, which suggests that there was another 
Girihbaja in a different part of India. We find in the Ramayana 
that the other Girivraja was the capital of the Kekayas, and lay 
to the west of the river Vipiisa : 

§ “ Then when their course so swift and long, 

II al worn their steeds though licet and strong, 

To Girivraja’s splendid town, 

They came by night, and lighted down/’ 1 

* Maliaparinibbana Sutti, page 8G (Burmese Edition). 

f Vinaya, Vol. Ill, pages 159-1G0 (Oldenbjrg's Edition). 

t Tapoda— Sanskrit Taptoda, the stream into vbich the water from tbo hot 
springs flowed.— K.P.J. 

§ Griffith’s Itamayana, Canto, LXVII. 

1 Messengers were sent post-haste to the capital of the Kekayis to bring 
Blnrata after the death of Dasaratha and the passage ({noted above describes their 
burned journey to, and arrival at, the capital. 
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It is mentioned in the commentary on Samafinapkala Sutta 
that Rajagaha had tktrti/-twQ large gates and sixty-four small 
ones* “ Rajagaha kira d vattimsa mahadvarani ehatusatthi khudda 
dvgrani Both in the Bamayana and the Mahebhf rata Girivraja 
is described as a flourishing city, with smiling fields and beautiful 
houses, free from disease, and surrounded by well-wooded 
mountains. In the Mahavastu A vadana, Rajagaha is described as 
a rich and delightfully wooded city*t (Ratnyakananavane 
susamrlddhe Magadhassa Magadhadhipasya puravare) , Yuan 
Chwang found Kanaka trees with fragrant, bright golden 
blossoms on all the paths and in the woods, which imparted to 
the forests a golden hue in late spring. Hardly a tree can now 
be seen either on the hills or in the valley in which the old town 
was situated, due, no doubt, to the ruthless deforestation which 
has been going on for centuries. A thick growth of tangled, 
low brushwood is the only thing to be seen all over the valley 
and on the slopes of the mountains which surround and guard 
it. The Ramayana mentions the name of a river which <( lay 
like a garland in the midst of the live great mountains ” : 

%“ Sumagadha nadi ramya Magadhan vi^rutji yayau 
Panchanaip. sailamukhyanauimadhye maleva sobhate/* 

It is very curious that wc find a mention, in the Sanyutta 
Nikaya, of a lake of the same name, viz., “ Sumagadha Pok- 
kharani ”, which was situated outside the walls of Rajagaha: 
“ Bhutapubbaip. Bhikkhave annataro pur iso Rajagaha nikkha- 
mitva lokaokintaiji chintessamili yena Sumagadha Pokkharani 
tena upasankami. Upasankamitva Sumagadhaya Pokkharaniya 
tire nisldi.” It may be thus rendered into English : “ Oh 
Bhikkhus, in the old days, a person came out of Rajagaha 
and went to the place where the Sumagadha lake was, in order 
to think about the people, and after having repaired to* the 
place sat down on the bank of the lake Sumftgadha/*’ Thera is 
ample evidence of the existence of an artificial lake in those days 

* Samanhapliala Sutta Atthakatba. (Burmese Edition), page 3. 
f Mahavastu A vadana, Vol, 1, page 70 (Paris Edition)* 
t Valmiki Ramayana Balakduda, 1st stauza, line 33* ... 
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on the site now known as Akhgra. The characteristic alluvial 
deposit which covers this area is a sure proof of its having been a 
lake formed by immense bunds which still exist. A river has 
now cut away for itself through the bunds and traverses the 
whole of the western side of the old city. This perhaps was once 
known as Sumagadha river and the lake was made by damming 
it up. 

In the walled cities in ancient India, there used to be four 
parts, viz., the inner parts of the King's palace, the outer parts of 
the King's palj^ce, the inner parts of thQ city and the outer parts 
of the city. In Rajovada Jataka, we are told that Bodhistva 
thought of finding out his own«defecte and in order to do this, 
he tried first to ascertain if there was among those who resided 
inside the palace, any person who spoke ill of him. Finding 
none inside the palace, he tried the outer parts, then the inner 
parts of the city, and after that the outer parts of the city. 
* “ Antovalanjakanamantave kanchi agunavadim adisva atlano 
gunakatham eva sutva, f Ete maykarp. bhayenapi agunarp. avatva 
gunaip eva vadeyyun'ti valiivalanjake pariganhanti tatrapi 
adsiva antonagran pariganhi, bahinagare chatusu dvaresu 
dvaragamake pariganhi." It is more than probable that Raja- 
gaha had all these four parts. It is said of Bimbisara that 
he bad once to stay for some time in the outer city as the 
gates of the inner city had been closed at evening. In other 
passages, there is mention of fields + and pastures in the outer ’ 
city. This makes it almost certain that when the Chinese 
travellers speak of the u palace city ", they mean the palace and 
its environments. 

It is clear from the accounts of Rajagaha which have come 
down to us through Pali literature, that the King's palace 
was built of wood, although stone houses, e.g., the house of Setthi 
Jyotika, were not unknown. The following passage occurs in the 
commentary on the Dhammapadaf : <( aho andhabalo . 

♦Jataka, Yol. II, page 2 (Fauabol). 

t Vhn&navatthu, page 808, Burmese Edition. 

t Commentary on BUammapada, Vol. IV, page 211, Pali Text Society. 
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pita ; gahapatika nama sattaratanamaye pasade vasati ; eso raja 
huiva darumaye gehe vasatiti." It means : u Alas, my father 
(Bimbisara) is as foolish as a child : a householdeHives in a 
house constructed of seven precious stones, this person, although 
a king, lives in a house built of wood J \ It is said that J yoti- 
ka/s house was seven stories high. Probably many of the houses in 
Rajagaha were made of perishable materials. There were many 
large buildings there, and eighteen big monasteries existed in 
Rajagaha during Tathagata's lifetime. 

Mr, 'Jackson's “ Notes on Old Rajgriha ", a valuable contri- 
bution on the subject, makes it clear that, in the southern part 
of the town, there are important ruins. It is on a higher level 
and broader in extent than the north side, is well protected by 
higli walls, and contains remnants of a strong fort with stone 
walls apparently of great antiquity. Mr. Jackson says 
about this fort : It appears to be of great antiquity, and 

as it lies in the very limited portion of Old Rajgriha, from 
which Griddhrakula Ilill is visible, it may be of interest in 
connection with the tradition that when King Bimbisara was 
shut in prison by his son Ajatasatru lie was able to see Buddha on 
that hill." In the commentary on the Samafinaphala Sutta, we 
are told, f “ So pitaram tapanagehe pakkhipapesi " (He caused 
his father to be thrown into the heating room). u Tapana gehe } * 
is explained as (( dhumagbaram or 1 smoke-room ' (fire-room) 
•made for doing some work It is said that Ajatasatru allowed 
only his mother to enter into the room in which Bimbisara was 
confined. The heroic story of the queen who tried and succeeded 
in keeping the King alive a long time by bringing him food 
surreptitiously is well known and need not be repeated here. This 
makes it almost certain that the alleged room of confinement was 
supposed to be within the palace precincts and that the Vulture 
Peak was visible from there. This chain of evidence inevitably leads 
to the conclusion that the high ground round the stone fort was 
the palace precinct or u palace city ” of the Chinese travellers, 

* Notes on Old Rajgriha, page 2C9. 

f Samau&apliila Sab to, Atthakath®, Barnett Edition, page 110, 
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The only difficulty in this identification is the distance of the 
palace city from Griddhrakuta as recorded by them. But as 
they speak of the Gijjhakuta mountain and not particularly the 
peak , this difficulty is not insurmountable. Yuan Chwang 
locates some buildings of importance in the southern part of 
the city and states that not far from these buildings was the 
site of the village where the wealthy Setthi Jyotika had his 
stone mansion. There are other reasons for considering the 
south-eastern part of the city as the most important locality in 
it. Bigandet in his Legend of the J3urmese Buddha*^, says 
that Tathagata on his first visit to the city crossed a river and 
entered it by the eastern g^te t and*went through the first row 
of houses receiving alms from pious hands. The King looking 
from his apartments over the city saw him passing along the 
road and was much struck by his appearance and sent messengers 
who traced him to Pandava mountain (Ratnagiri) where he was 
taking his meal. It seems that he came through the Giriyak 
valley and entered the city by the east gate which was nearest to 
the most important part of it and contained the King*s palace. 
There was at least one good reason for avoiding the northern 
approach of the city, as, in the immediate vicinity of it, lay the 
Sitavana where the people of Rajagaha used to deposit their 
dead. The most frequented entrances leading into the city 
appear to have been the eastern and the southern gates. It is 
also significant that Ra tnagiri, which is adjacent to the gates, is 
called Pandava Mountain in the Buddhist scriptures of both the 
schools. „ There must have been a tradition connecting this 
mountain with the Pandavas who came to Riij agriha disguised as 
Snataka Brahmans and challenged Jarasandha to a single com- 
bat. 

In the commentary on the &amanriaphala Sutta, we are told 
that, Jivaka, finding that it was difficult to attend upon Tatha- 
gata twice or thrice daily on account of the great distance of 

* Pages G2 to 64. 

f Mr. Jackson mentions in liis “ Notes on Old Hajgriha ” (page 268) that 
tlxe foundations for tbe columns which snppoitcd a bridge at the cast gate still 
exist. 1 have seen these myself. 
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Veluvana and Qijjhakuta, made a Vihara for the Master in his 
own mango park : “ Maya divasassa dvatikkhattuip. Buddhu- 

patthanaqi gantabbaqi. Idancha Gijjhakutam Veluvanaip. atidure. 
Mayhaip. pana ambavanaip. uyyanam asannataram* Yannuna- 
haip. etfcha Bhagavato Vihara m kareyanti.” (I have to go twice 
or thrice daily for attending upon Buddha, This Gijjhakiita 
and Veluvana are at a great distance. My mango grove is 
nearer. Why should I not get a Vihara made here for the 
Lord ? ) Jivaka was the court physician at Rajagaha. In Chiva- 
rakkhandaka of Vinaya Pi taka, King Bimbisara is represented 
as appointing Jivaka his court physician, his duties being 
to attend upon the king, the ladies of the palace and the 
Brotherhood of Monks headed by Buddha s (t Tena hi bhane 
Jivaka mam upatthahi, itthagaraiji* Buddhapamukhaneka Sam- 
ghanti ” (Then he said, u Jivaka, attend upon me, the ladies’ 
appartments, and Buddha and his monks ”.) Jivaka used to 
live at the time in the house of Prince Ahhaya, which must have 
been close to the royal residence. Veluvana and Gijjliakuta 
were at a great distance from the palace. Consequently, ho 
thought of building a Vihara for Buddha in his mango grove 
which was at a shorter distance. Here is additional evidence for 
placing the king’s palace about the spot indicated above. 

After this general survey of tho old City and its environ- 
ments, I propose to take up the places of special interest which 
are associated with Tathagata and his disciples. 

Pandava Mountain. — In Buddhagliosha's Commentary on 
the llhammapada, the following passage loceurs: 1 Ci Mahabhinik- 
khamanam nikkhamitva, Anomanaditlre pabbajitva, anukkamen 
Rajagahaip gantva, tattha pindaya chartiva Pandavapabbatapab- 
bhare nisinno Magadharanno ra j jena nimantiyamano tan patikkhi- 
pitva, etc. ” Here we are told that after having come out from 
his father’s palace and taken to the life of a wandering ascetic on 
the bank of the river Anoma, Siddhartha arrived, in due coarse, 
at Rajagaha, and having received alms in the city returned to 
the Pandava mountain where he was visited by the King of 

1 Commentary on Dliammapada, Volume IX, pages 85-86 (Pali Text Society). 
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Magaddha. The Commenfcray goes on to say that Rim- 
bisara invited him to share his possessions with him, bub 
could not induce the young prince to accept his proposal* 
SiddhSrtha, however, promised to see Bimbisara again after 
attaining Buddhahood. I have already referred above to 
Bigandel's " Legends of Burmese Buddha ”, in which it is 
stated that Buddha entered the city by the east gate and returned 
again by the same gate to the Paadava Mountain. This 
mountain is known at present as Ratnagiri * 

Latthivana. — The three Kassapas, Uruvelakassapa, Gaya- 
kassapa and Nadikkassapa, with all th(! ascetics with matted 
hair in their train, had accepted Buddha’s discipleship, 
and after delivering the famous sermon at Gayasisa, known as 
<{ Adittapariyaya, ” Tathagata started for Rajagaha to keep the 
promise he had made to Bimbisara. With an enormous following 
ho begged his way from village to village till he came to the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Rajagaha and stopped in a palm 
grove in Latthivana, which st ill bears tbe same name, et Jet- 
hian ” (SkL yasliti-vana) . 1 In the Sariputta Moggalacekatha, 
M aliakhandaka, Vinava Pitaka, the following passage occurs : 
“ Atha kho Bhagava Gayasise Yathavirantaip. viharitva yena 
Rajagahaip tena charikam pakkami niahata Bkikhusanghena 
saddhim Bhikhu sahassam sabbeheva purana jatilehi. Atha kho 
Bhagava anupubbena charikaip. charamano yena Rajagahaip. tada- 
vasari. Tatra sudaip Bhagava Rajagahe viharati Latthivane 
Suppatitthe Chetiye ”, This means (< After having resided 
at Gayasisa as long as it pleased him, he went on his round of 
begging towards Rajagaha, accompanied by a large number of 
Bhikhus, — a thousand Bhikhus, viz., all the old Jatiias He 
arrived, in due course, at Rajagaha, and dwelt there at Suppa- 
tittha Chetiya (a bo-tree), in Latthivana. When Bimbisara 
came to know of his arrival, he had it proclaimed everywhere 
in the town that the citizens were to go out in a procession to 
receive Buddha. Orders were also issued for decorating the 
city. Followed by an immense crowd of people and a well 

1 * i(ushti. V ana * is th© Sanskrit form of tlie Pali w fotthbvaiLft.” 
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appointed retinue/ amid the sound of drums and bugles, BimbisSra 
went out of the city to meet Buddha. After going as much of 
the way as was pract'cable for chariots, he went on fo 9 t and pre- 
senting himself before Buddha, saluted him, and sat down on 
one side. Then followed one of Buddha's rousing sermons, at 
the end of which Bimbisara invited him to take his meal, next 
day, at the palace. Tk‘s was the first public recognition of 
Buddha. His entry into the city, was a triumphal procession. 
The M aha vast u has given a vivid and full description of 
the reception of Buddha by Bimbhisara at the head of 
the citizens 1 : “ Bho bliane amatya, Bhagavato Budhhasya 
pratyudgamanaip gamishyami, Rajagriharp. alank arapehi, 
bliadrani cha yanani yojapelii, sarbehi cha Rajagrihakehi 
Brakmanagrihapatikehi, sarvehi cha siipayatanehi, sarvehi cha 
srenihi, f maya saha Bhagivato Buddhasya pratyudgamanaip 
gantabyanti. ” (“ O Minister, I shall go out for receiving the 

Lord Buddha. Decorate Rajagriha, and get ready decent 
chariots. All the Brahmans and householders of Rajagriha, 
artists and gu : lds are to go with mo to receive Lord Buddha/ 1 ) 
Again (t Atha khalu raja 6renyo Bimbisara bhadram yanani 
abhiruhilva Magadhakehi Brahamana-grbapatikebi sardhai*i 
dvadalehi niyutehi samparibrito mahata rajaridhiya janaka- 
ya=ya hakkarahikkara-bheri-damaru-pataha-sankhasamninadena 
Rajagrhato nagarato niryatva yena antagirismi Yash- 
thivanamudyanam tena prayasi. Atha khalu raja Srenyo 
Bimbisara, yanato pratyarubya padasa yeva yena Bhagvan 
stenopasamkamitva Bhagivataspadan sirasa vanditvS ekante 
nishldet. ” This means " Then Raja S'reniyo Bimbi6&ra> 
entirely surrounded by twelve-ninety Brahmans and house- 
holders of Mag ad ha, drove out of Rajagaha mounted on noble 
chariots and with all the pomp and circumstance of a great royal 
progression, in the midst of a tumultous uproar made by the 
great crowd and the collective sound of Herts , mridangas, damarue, 
patakas, and fankka* and made for Yasthivana, which lay in the 
iuterior of the mountains. Then Raja Bimbisara, after laving 

1 Mahavostu, Volume III, pages 441-443 (new Paris Edition), 
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gone as far as the ground was practicable for chariots, dismounted 
from his chariot, proceeded on foot to the place where the Lord 
was, touched the Lord's feet with his head and 3at down on one 
side. " 

The sermon delivered by Buddha on this occasion aroused 
great enthusiasm. The King, among others, being forthwith 
converted, took refuge in Buddha, Sangha, and Dharma, and 
invited the Master to breakfast at the palace. The invitation 
was accepted in silence, and the next day he entered Rajagaha 
with one thousand monks. The devout imagination of Bu/idha's 
followers has clothed the progress through the city in a beauti- 
ful legend, which is related in the S^riputta Moggalanakatha, 
Mahakhandaka of the Vinayapitaka : “ Atha kho Bhagava 
pubbanhasamayaiji nivasetva pattachivaraip Sdaya Rajagahaip pa- 
visi mahata Bhikkhusaijighena saddhiiji, Bhikkhusahassena, sab- 
beheva purana- jatilehi. Tena kho pana samayena Sakko Devana- 
mindo manavaka-vannaiji abhinimmi-nitva, Buddhapamukhassa 
Bhikkhusaipghassa purato purato gacchati imagathayo gayamano." 
This means : — “ The Lord put on his robes and took his bowl in 
the forenoon and entered Rajagaha with a large congregation 
of Bhukkhus, — a thousand Bhikkhus including all those who 
had been formerly ascetics with matted hair. At that time 
Sakka, the Lord of the Devas, taking the form of a boy preced- 
ed the monks with Buddha at their head, and sang this song, 
etc. ", The citizens were profoundly impressed by* the prepos- 
sessing appearance of the child and were asking one another as 
to whom the child belonged, when Sakka sang another gatha, 
disclosing to them his identity and saying that he was a servitor 
of Sugata (Buddha) ! 

Kalandaka-N ivapa in Veluvana.—' This was the first fixed 
place of residence for Buddha and his disciples. At the end of 
the meal in the King’s palace, to which reference has been made 
above, Bimbisara made over Veluvana to Buddha with a solemn 
ceremony s 1 <( Atha kho Raja Magadho Senio Bimbisara sovan- 
namayam bhinkaraip. gahetva Bhagavato onojesi, etaham bhante 

Vinaya Pitaka, Vol. I, page 39 (Cldenberg). 
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VeluvaDam uyySnaip. Buddhapamukhassa Bhikkbusaipghassa 
dammiti ”i a Patiggahesi Bbagava aramam This means i— 
f< And then Seniyo Bimbisara, King of the people of Magadha, 
took a golden water jug and addressed Buddha thus , € Reverend 
sir , I offer the Veluvana garden to the brotherhood of monks 
with Buddha at their head.” “ The Lord accepted the garden*” 

Kalandaka-Nivapa means the plaoe where squirrels used to 
come for their food. Kalandaka means squirrel and ntvapa, grains 
or cereals used for food. Yeluvana was one of the most 
favourite places of residence of Buddha. A very large number of 
sermons were delivered there and many rules of Vinaya were 
laid down in Veluvana, Vihara. Kings, princes, ministers, 
wealthy merchants and ordinary householders were received 
here in audience by Buddha, and streams of men and women 
with offerings of garlands came to the Vihara in the evening 
to listen to the religious discourses of Buddha and his famous 
disciples. It is clear from the Pali records that Veluvana Viha- 
ra was at a short distance from the north gate of the city and 
this is corroborated by Fa Ilian's statement that io was only 
three hundred paces from the north gate of Rajagriha. 

Tapodarama. — In the Sanyutta Nikava, we have the follow- 
ing : — 

“ Ekam samayaiji Bhagava Rajagahe viharati Tapodarame. 
Atha kho ayasma Samiddhi rattiya packchusasamayam pachchutt- 
baya yena Tapoda-tena upasankami, gatranaip. parisinchitum.” It 
means : — <( Ouce upon a time, the Lord was residing in TapodS- 
rama at Rajagaha. It so happened that the reverend Samiddhi 
went at dawn to the place where Tapoda was, for the purpose of 
bathing. ” This arama or garden was on the river Tapoda and 
hence it was named Tapodarama. Tapoda was very near Velu- 
vana as the following incident indicates : 1<! Tena jSamayena Bud- 
dha Bhagava Rajagahe viharati Veluvane Kaland&ka-Nivape. 
Tena kho pana samayena Raja Magadho Seniyo BimbisSro slsam 
nhayissamiti, Tapodam gantva, yava ayya nhayantiti ekamantaip. 
patinamesi, Bhikkhuyava samandhkarfi, nhayimsu. Atha kho 
1 Vinaya, Vol. IV, pages 16-17 (Oldenberg). 
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Raja Magadho Seniyo Bimbisara vikale slsaip nliayitvfi nagara- 
dvare thakkite bahinagare vasifcva kalassa eva, asambhinnena 
vilepanena yena Bhagava tena upasankamitva Bhagavanantaip 
abhivadetva ekamantaip. nisidi. " This means : — * Lord Buddha 
was then staying at Kalanadaka Nivapa in Veluvana. At that 
lime, Seniya Bimbisara, Raja of Magadha repaired to Tapoda to 
* bathe his head, and respeotfully waited aside as long as the 
Aryas (Bkikkhus) continued bathing. The Bhikkhus continued 
to bathe till dark. Seniya Bimbisara, King of Magadha, bathed 
his head at a late hour, and finding the city gate closed, stppped 
outside the city, and when the right time arrived, with his body 
anointed all over, went to tfye place , where the Lord was, and 
having saluted him, sat down on one side. ” It is clear from 
these extracts that the Tapoda river was not far from the city 
gate and that Veluvana was close to the river. Moggaiana once 
spoke about Tapoda thus : — t ts Yat yam avuso Tapoda sandati so 
daho aclichhodako, sitodako, satodako, setodako, supatittho, rama- 
niyo, pahutamaehchhakacehapo, chakkamattani cha padumani cha 
pupphanti, atha cha panayam Tapoda kuththitasandatiti.”* This 
moans : — “ Oh friends, Tapoda, which is flowing by, is deep, 
transparent, cool, tranquil, bright-watered, with good landing 
places, full of fish and tortoise, and has circular lotuses in bloom, 
but Tapoda flows shrinkingly.” Moggaiana was a mystic and 
sometimes talked in a way which his brother Bhikkhus could 
not understand and to which they, at times, took serious objec- 
tion. They complained to the Master that Moggaiana was 
wrong in saying that Tapoda was i flowing shrinkingly. * Bud- 
dha explained to them that as Tapoda flowed through two great 
“hells”, Moggaiana characterized its flow as f shrinking 9 or 
painful. This reference to two “ great hells ” is significant, 
as there are hot-springs on both sides of the river now known 
as Saraswati. t Hot springs were supposed to be connected 
with the lake Anotatta and it was believed that the water was* 

* Bathing the head means taking a complete bath. 

t Yinaya, Vol. Ill, page 108 (Oldenberg). 

t Topadd itself signifies one ‘of hot- waters’. —Ed. 
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made hot, during their subterranean course, by the fire of hell. 
Tapoda is, therefore, the same river as Saraswati which flows 
out from the Rajagaha valley through the gorge between the 
Vebhara and Vipula hills, and on its north bank can si ill be 
seen mounds marking the ruins of former buildings, perhaps 
some Vihara which was raised on the spot where the arama was 
situated in Buddha's days. 

Pippala Guha. — This was the place where Mahakassapa used 
to live. He was the president of the first Buddhist Council. 
The following passage occurs in the Sanyutta Nikaya : 
* “ Ekam Samayaiji Bhagava Rajagahe viharati Veluvane Kalan- 
daka Nivape. Tena kho pana pana samayena ayasina Mahakas- 
sapo Pippala GuhayarpL /iharati abadhiko dukkhito balhagilano. 
Atha kho Bhagava sayanha sainayaip. patisall ana butthito vena 
Mahakassapa tena upasamkami." This means : — “ Once upon a 
time the Lord was staying at Rajagaha in Kalandaka Nivapa, 
Veluvana. At that time the reverend Kassapa was lying in 
Pippala. Guha in great mental and bodily suffering. And the 
Lord after rising from solitary meditation in the afternoon, 
repaired to the place where Mahakassapa was." I have 
found another reference to Pippala Guha in the commentary 
on the Dhammapada which runs thus : — Ayasma-hi Malia- 
kassapa Pippali Guhayarp. viharanto jhanaip. sampajjitva 
sattame divase utthaya dibbena cakkhuna Bhikkhacaratthanam 
olokenfco, etc." It is related here that Mahakassapa, who was 
residing in Pippali Guha, went into ecstatic meditation and awoke 
on the seventh day, etc. Pippala cave must have been close to 
Veluvana as Buddha went to seo Mahakassapa in the afternoon 
and, it may be presumed, returned from his visit to Veluvana 
the same evening. Fa Hian corroborates this : J “ Striking the 
southern hill (I take it to be the Vebhara) and proceeding west- 
ward 300 paces, there is a stone cell called Pippala cave where 

* Samyutta Nikaya, Vol.'ll I, pago 54 (Pali 7 ext Society). 

t Commentary on Dhammapada, Vol. I, Part II, page 427. (Pali Text 
Society.) 

JB.B.W. W., page L VIII. 
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Buddha was accustomed to sit in meditation after his midday 
meal.” Yuang Chwang also says “ to the west of the hot springs 
is the Pippala stone house” West of the hot springs which lie 
at the foot of mount Vaibhara, there is a stone structure with cells 
in it which marks the site of Pippala cave. It is a prominent 
feature of the view as seen from the eminence to the south of 
the Dak Bungalow. There was a natural cavern behind the stone 
house. 

Sattapatini Guha. — The Dipavamsa * tells us that the first 
" saingaha ” or collection took place at the gate of the Sattapanna 
Guha in Giribbaja of the people of Magadha : u Sattapanna 
Guhadvare Magadhanam Giribbaje.” « In the Mahavansa we are 
also told : f u He with all speed had a splendid hall built by the 
side of the Vebhara rock at the entrance of the Sattapanni grotto 
{and it was) like the assembly hall of the gods. When it was 
adorned in every way, he caused precious mats to be spread accord- 
ing to the number of the Bhikkhus. Placed on the south side and 
facing the north a lofty and noble seat was prepared for the thera, 
and in the middle of the hall a high seat was prepared for the 
preacher facing the east and worthy of the blessed (Buddha) him- 
self,” It is thus described in the commentary on the Bralimajala 
Sutta : X <c Anapatha bhante kim karomiti.” “ Samgakaip. karon- 
tanaqi bhikkhunaip. sannisajjanatthanam Mahara jati.” a Kaththa 
karomi bhante, ” etc. u Vebharapabbatapasse Sattapanni Guha 
davare katuiji Mahara jati.” t( Sadhu bhante ti ” kho Raja 
Ajatasattu. This means : — ■“ Reverend sirs, order me what I 
should do.” u Maharaja, prepare a resting-place for the Bhikkhus 
who will collect the texts.” u Reverend sirs, where should this 
be done ? ” “ Maharaja, it should be done at the entrance of Sat- 
tapanni Guha by the side of the Vebhara.” “ All right. Reverend 
sirs,” said Raja Ajatasattu/ The annotator goes on to say, the 
splendid pavilion (mahamandapa) was erected at the door of the 
cave and 500 costly u pachchaththaranas ” (mats or carpets) were 

* Dipavamsa, page 34 (Oldenberg). 

t Mahavansa, page 16 (Geiger). 

$ Brahxnajala Suttassa Attha katka, Nidankatka, pige 9 (Burmese Edition). 
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spread for the Bhikkhus to sit on. On the south and facing the 
north was placed a seat for the thera (Mahakassapa) and another 
in the centre of the pavilion and facing the east for the expounder 
of the law. This seat was occupied successively by Upftli who 
recited the Vinaya, and Ananda who recited the Dhamma. It 
is difficult to say how one of the Chinese* travellers (Fa Hian) 
came to think that one of these seats was for Sariputta and the 
other for Moggalana, as both of them died during Buddha's 
lifetime. Yuan Chwang has committed another mistake in 
stating that at the first council “ 999 great Arhats'' assembled 
for collecting the texts. The Mahavastu Avadana speaks still 
more definitely about the site of the Council. 

* “ Ramyr -banana- yane susamridhe 
Magadhasya Magadhadhipatisya, 

Puravare bhavatu Rajagrliasinin, 
Saptaparna-abhidhana-guhayam, 

Parbatasy a V ailiaravarasya, 

Uttarasmi tire varaparsve, 
Vividha-padape-silatalebhumer 
Bhage yam bhavatu dharmasaraasyfi.'' 

It may be rendered into English as follows : — 

“Let this collection of religious texts take place on the 
well-wooded ground under the rocks, on the beautiful northern 
side of Mount Vaibhara, at the cave called Saptaparna, in 
llajagriho, the best of cities, belonging to the people and king of 
Magadha, which is wealthy and adorned with pleasant forests/' 
Yuan Chwang tells us that “ to the south-west of the bamboo 
garden (Venuvana) about 5 or 6 li, on the north side of the 
southern mountain, is a great bamboo forest. In the middle of 
it is a large stone house. Here tie venerable Kasyapa with 999 
great Arhats, after Tathagata's Nirvana, called a convocation 
(for the purpose of settling) the three Pitakas, Before it is the 
old foundation wall. King Ajatasatru made this hall for the 
sake of accommodating the great Arhats who assembled to settle 
the Dharma-pitaka." Fa Hian also places the cave at a distance 
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of about a mile from tbe Pippala Guha and to the west of it. 
Sir John Marshall in his article on Rajagriha in A. S. R. 
(1905 — 6) says : — “ Walking along the north face of Baibhara- 
giri from the Pippala House towards the west, there is no sign, 
on the steep hillside of any accessible plateau on which room 
could possibly be found for such a building (Stone House; ; but 
at a distance of a little over a mile corresponding to the f 5 or 6 
li * of the Chinese travellers the hill puts out a small spur. 
This 6pur was covered with jungle when I first visited it, but it 
was easy to see that the top had been artificially built tap and 
levelled, that broad ramps had been made on each side to give 
approach to it and that there were* remains of massive walls 
around the edge of the plateau.” The Mahavastu agrees with 
Sir John in placing the Sattapanni cave at the foot of Mount 
Vaibhara on its north side. The site discovered by Sir John is 
possibly the place where the maha-mandapa was built, but we 
cannot be absolutely sure about the locality until the cave itself 
is found. 

Gijjhakuta. — There are few places renowned in Buddhist 
history round which so much devout feeling has grown up as it 
has round this mountain. Gijjhakuta was one of the most 
favourite places where Buddha used to dwell and preach. It was 
at this place that, at the instance of King Bimbisara, the Master 
instituted the ceremony of Uposatha, and also the Buddhist confes- 
sional. In Uposathakhandhaka of the Vinaya, the following 
passage occurs : — " Tena sameycna Buddho Bhagava Rajagahe 
viharati Gijjhakute pabbato. Teni kho pana samayena annatith- 
thiya paribbajaka chatuddase pannarase attkamiya cha pakkhassa 
sannipatitva dhammam bkasati. Te manussa iipasankamanti 
dhammasavanaya. Te labhantiannatitthiyesuparibbajakesu pern- 
aip, labhanti pasadah, labbanti annatitthiya paribbajaka pakkhaqu 
Atha kho rafiho Magadhaasa Seniyassa Bimbisarassa rahogatassa 
patisallinassa evaiji chetaso parivitakko udapadi : ‘Etarahi annati- 
tthiya paribbajaka chatuddase, pannarase, attkamiya cha pakkhassa 

sannipatitva dhammam bhasati. Te manussa pakkham, etc. 

Yannunahan, ayyapi chatuddase, pannarase, atthamiya cha pak- 
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khassa sannipSteyunti.” It may be tbui rendered into English 
(< Lord Buddha was then residing on the Gijjhakuta in Bajagaha* 
At that time the wandering ascetics of other sects used to incite 
their congregations for religious discourses on the 14th, 15th and 
8th days of the month. These people used to come for listening 
to the discourses. They received kindness and favour from the 
wandering ascetics of the other sects, and the asoetios gained 
followers. Once when Senija Bimbisara, King of the people of 
Magadha, was alone and engaged in meditation, these 
thougHts arose in his njind : * These wandering ascetics of other 
sects invite their congregations on the *14fch, 15th and 
8th days and have religious discourses with t hem. These men 
come for listening to sermons. They receive kindness 

and favour from the wandering ascetics of other sects 

followers Why should not the aryas (Bhikkhus) also invite their 
followers on the 14-th, 15 th and 8 th of a fortnight ? ” Bimbis&ra 
suggested to Buddha the institution of special gatherings for religi- 
ous discourses, and Buddiia gladly accepted his suggestion. 
These meetings were at first meant for the benefit of lay members, 
but afterwards, on the Uposatha days, the Bhikkhus also had their 
own meetings, at which they confessed their transgressions 
before the assembled brotherhood. 

It is not difficult to identify the Gijjhakuta Pabbata as the 
landmarks are sufficiently clear to justify an identification. Sir 
John Marshall has identified the Gijjhakuta mountain with 
Chattagiri. The road which king Bimbisara is said to have con- 
structed for gettiug access to it still exists, and the foundation of 
the stupas built on this road, of which Yuan Chwang speaks, can 
still be seen as one ascends the hill along the old road. On the 
summit of the hill there is a stupa. 

Chora-papat* :—Ch5ra-papafa means, literally, “ Robber 
Precipice, ” i.e., the precipice from which robbers were hurled down 
for an offence punishable with death. It is explained in the 
commentary on the Dhammapada that people used to climb the 

• The day before the new moon .the fall moon end the two takfamt (8th 
•deyt). 
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hill along one of its sides and that the other side had fallen ofl. 
Bobbers were hurled down from the top of the mountain on 
this side, and they would fall to the ground, torn to pieces. 
*(“ Tassa hi ekena passena manussa abhiruhanti, ekaip. 
passan chhinnatatan, pabbatamattake thita, tena passena 
chore patenti te khandakhandan hutva bhumiyaip. pa- 
tanti. ”) Yuan Chwang says There is a brick vihari* on 
the borders of a steep precipice at the western end of the moun- 
tain. It is high and wide and beautifully constructed. The 
door opens to the east. Here Tathagata often stopped In old 
days and preached the law. There is now a figure of him preach- 
ing the law, of the Fame size as life. ” There can be little 
doubt that this precipice was the Chora-papata mentioned in the 
t passage of Mahaparinibbanasutta quoted above. There are 
still remains of the vihara on the top of the precipice and our 
exploring party verified the description given by the Chinese 
traveller. The place commands a fine view of the hills 
and the valley below. It is a pity the life-size image was removed 
from the site by a former explorer. 

Kalasila. — ‘ The black rock ' by the side of Isigili mountain 
is one of the places mentioned in Buddha's conversation with 
Ananda, which Las been quoted above. It was also the place 
where Mahsmoggallana, one of the two chief disciples of Buddha 
(Agga-savaka-yuga), used to live and where he is said to have 
attained martyrdom.! The naked ascetics, who lived near 
Rajagriha, were extremely jealous of Buddha and his 
monks, and made a determined attempt to reduce his influence, it 
is said, by killing Mahamoggallana with the help of hired ruffians. 
They came in large numbers, surrounded Kalasila, and after 
several unsuccessful attempts, ultimately succeeded in catching 
him. They beat him severely and left him for dead. Moggallana 
died soon after, after bidding a touching farewell to his Master. 
The following passage occurs in the commentary on 

* Commentary on Dhammapnda, Volume IT, page 221 (Pali Text Society), 
t Malmparinibbanasuttn, page 86 (Burmese Edition). 

I Commentary on Dhammapada, Volume 1IT, page 66 (Pali Text Society). 
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Dhammapadal: “ Mah&moggallSna thero n&ma K&lasil&yam 
vasati tattha gantva maretha, etc., tesan , kah&pane 
adamsu. ” This means : “ Mahamoggallana thero lived at 
Kalasila, go there and kill him, so saying (they) gave them 
Karshapanas Where was Kalaslla ? Isigili mountain is 
supposed to be the same as the modern Sonagiri. The Sanskrit 
equivalent of Isigili is Rishigiri, and this name occurs among the 
names of the mountains of Girivraja mentioned in the Ramay&Qa. 
Vaihara being Vebhara, Vipula Vepullo ; Ratnagiri, Pandava ; 
Grijjhakuto, Chattagiri ; the remaining mountain, viz., Sonagiri 
must be Rishigiri. Kalasila literally means black rock. There 
is an old road leading to * he Balganga opening where the scenery 
is charming and which is just the place one would choose for rest 
and silent meditation. There is a small picturesque fall which 
sends down its waters over stone shelves down to a deep cistern 
round which the natural rock arranges itself into tiers of steps. 
It is very likely that K&lasfla was near this place, as not far from 
it can still be seen a mound marking perhaps a place where once 
a stupa si ood. There is also a site to the east of Rishigiri where 
a sloping way leads up to a flat space on the hillside just 
outside the south wall of the city. It is said there was a large 
tree near Kalasila, viz., Kalasllatabi, under which Buddha and 
his followers practised meditation. 

Sappa-Sondika-Pabbhara in Saavana : — The “ Cold Forest ” 
lay to the north of Rajagaha and is now almost wholly occupied 
by the ruins of new Rajagaha. As there is no hill or mountain 
in this area, the Pabbhara ( Pragbhdra slope or top of a mountain) 
must mean the slope of mount Vipula. It is related of one of 
the disciples of Buddha that he hurt his feet badly by continuous 
walking while practising penance in Sitavana, so that the place 
looked like a slaughter-house for cattle (gavaghatanam). I think 
the story of blood-mark on a piece of stone near Devadatta's cave, 
marking the site where a Bhikhu tried to commit suicide, is only 
a faint echo of the older account found in the Suttas. Both as 
regards distance and situation as mentioned in the Chinese 
acaouiits the place now known as Makdvvm Shah’s Darga, with 
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its cave and stone terrace for open-air exercise, on which a dark 
red stain is still pointed out, corresponds with Sappa-Soundika 
Pabbhara. 

Jivakambavauam : — It was a beautiful moon-lit night. 
Ajatasattu was sitting on the terrace of his palace surrounded 
by ministers and courtiers. But the patricide king had no 
peace of mind. He was anxious to see a holy man who could 
minister unto his troubled spirit. The courtiers suggested the 
names of some of the most famous hermits who lived^n the 
immediate neighbourhood of Rajgaha. "Jivaka, the great court 
physician, mentioned the name of , Tathagata, who was then 
living in the Vihara, which Jivaka had built for him in his 
mango grove. Ajatasattu accepted his suggestion and asked 
him to get elephants ready to carry him and his female guards 
to Jivaka's mango grove. The Samannaphalasutta says : — 

* “ Atho kho Raja Magadho Ajatasattu Vedehiputto panchasu 
hattliiniyasatesu pach cheka itthio aropetva ufekasu dhariyamanasu 
Rajagahato niyyasi mahachcha rajanubhavena. Yena Jivakassa 
komara-bhaekchassa ambavanam tena payasi. ” This means : — 
"Then A jatasattu,>on of the lady of Yideha, king of Magadha, 
made each woman, holding a torch in her hand, mount one of 
the 500 female elephants, and went out of Rajagaha with great 
pomp befitting a king. He proceeded towards the place where 
Jlvaka's mango grove was.” 

In the Atthak.it ha it is mentioned that the mango grove of 
Jivaka was between the walls of Rajagaha and Gijjhakuto, 
and also that Ajatasattu went out by the East Gate and entered 
into the shade of the mountain. The moon was obscured by 
the crest of the hdl, and there was darkness on account of the 
shadow of the mountain and of the trees. " Jivakassa ambava- 
naip. pakarassa cha Gijjhakutassa cha antara hoti. So pachinak- 
dvarena nikkhamitva pabbatachchayaya pabisi. Tattha pabbata- 
kutena chando chhadito. Pabbatachchhayaya cha rukkhachchha- 
yaya cha landhakaraip. ahositi.” The darkness was so great and 
the place was so lonely that Ajatasattu was filled with fear lest 

* ( 
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there be some plot against his life. Jivaka reassured him and 
pointed out to him the lights which were burning in Buddhas 
audience hall (ma^dalamale). The party got down from the 
elephants when they found that the ground was impracticable 
for them, and went on foot to the Vihara where Buddha was 
sitting in the midst of his Bhikkhus. The description given 
above puts it beyond doubt that Jivakabavana was on the 
way to Gijjhakuta from the eastern gate of the City and outside 
its w^Jls. 

In Yuan Chwang's Account, the following description occurs : 
“ Again to the north-ea^t of the great ditch, in a corner of the 
mountain city is a stupa ; this is the place where the great physi- 
cian, Jivaka, built a preaching hall for Buddha, By the side of 
it is the old home of J ivaka, still visible } \ As the Samanfiaphala 
Sutta tells us that Ajatasattu had to go out of the city in order 
to see Buddha, who was staying in the mango grove of Jivaka, it 
is clear that the Ambavana was not in a ‘ corner of the mountain 
city ’if by f Mountain city 9 is meant the space enclosed 
within the walls of Rajagaha, a good part of which still exists. 
The Samanfiaphala Sutta is contained in the Digha-nikSya and 
is of great antiquity, and its evidential value is very much 
greater than the accounts of the Chinese travellers, the earliest of 
whom came to India about a thousand years after the death of 
Buddha. The Chinese travellers had to depend chiefly upon 
local traditions, which had become overgrown with legend, 
and led them into inaccuracies, such as in the account 
which they have given of the first Council. By a eurious 
mistake, Ambavana has been, in one of the Chinese accounts, 
transformed intojAmbap&livana. Ambapali belonged to Vaisali, 
whereas the mango grove of Jivaka was at Rajagaha. In the 
Atthakatha of Samanfiaphala Sutta the mango grove is plaoed 
on the way to Gijjhakuta between the walls of the city and 
the mountain. Perhaps the garden of Jivaka was situated north- 
east of the ditch, and of the East Gate, and at the point where 
the outer bund meets the Ratnagiri (Papaya) hill* 

• There is further evidence in the commentary on the Dh$m» 
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mapada which shows that the Ambavana was situated not very far 
from the Gijjhakuta mountain and outside the walls of the city • 
t( Ekasmin pana samaye Devadatto Ajatasattuna saddhin ekato 
hutva Gijjhakutaip. abhiruhitva padutthachitta Sattharan 
badhissami ti silan pabijjhi. Tan dve pabbatakutani patich- 
chhinsu. Tato bhijjitva gata papatika Bhagavato padan abhiha- 
nitva lohitan upj)adesi, bhusa vedana pabattinsu. JBikkhu 
Sattharan Maddakuchchhin nayinsu. Sattha iato pi Jivakamba- 
vanam gantukamo tattha man nctha ti aha. Bliikkhu Bhagavantan 
adaya Jlvakambavanaip. agamansu. Jivaka tan pavattin sutva 
Satthusantikaip. gantva v a n a- p atikam rn a tli tli ay a tikhinan bliesaj- 
jam datva vaoaip. bandhitva Sattharan etad avoca e Bhante 
maya antonagare ekassa manussassa bkesajjam katan, tassa 
santikam gantva agamissami. ldan bkesajjam yava marnagama 
baddhaniyamena eva tittliatu ' ti. So gantva tassa purisassa kat- 
tabbakichckan katva dvarapidalianavelaya agaehehkanto dvaran 
na sampapuni 99 . It may be thus rendered into English : ei Once 
upon a time Devadatta, in collusion with Ajatasattu mounted 
the Gijjhakuta hill, and with the wicked intention of killing the 
Master, rolled down a boulder. It was stopped by two mountain 
peaks and broke into pieces. One of the broken pieces struck the 
Lord's foot and made it bleed. It produced very great pain. The 
Bhikkhus had him carried to Maddakuchchhi. The Master, 
desiring to go from that place also, to Jivakambavanam, 
said, ( Take me to that place \ The Bhikkhus taking up the 
Master brought him to J ivakambavana. On hearing this 
Jivaka went to the Master, and with a view to cure the 
wound, applied a powerful medicine to it and having bandaged 
it, said to the Master, ( Reverend Sir, I have under my 
treatment a man in the city. I shall come back again after 
Visiting him. Meanwhile let this medicine remain in the bandage 
until my return'. He went, and after doing what was necessary 
for the man, could not reach the city gate at the time when 
it was to be closed." From the extract given above it is clear 
that Jivakambavana was outside the city and somewhere between 
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the city and the Gijjhakuta hill. Maddakuchchhi* was, it appears, 
immediately at the foot of the mountain, A Migadaya or deer 
forest is associated with this low valley and it was one ojE 
Buddha's favourite places of residence. Buddha was first taken 
to the valley below Gijjhakuta after the accident, and thence to 
Jivaka's ambavana where he could be most conveniently 
attended to by the great physician. 

The following account of the Ambavana-Vihara is given 
in the % commentary on the Samannaphala Suttat * — 

44 So tasmin atnbavafte rattitthana — divatthana — lena-kuti — * 
mandapadini sampadetva, .Bhagavato anuchclihavikam gandha- 
kutin karSpetva, ambavanam attharasa-hatthubbedhena tamba- 
patta-vannena pakarena uirikh ipapetva, Buddha pamukhassa 
Bhikku-samghassa civara-bhattena santappetva dakhinnodakaip. 
patetva viharam niyyatesi." This means : — “ After having made 
places of rest for the day and the night, retreats, closets, pavilions 
and a perfumed sanctuary worthy of the Lord, and surrounded the 
mango ‘grove with a wall which was eighteen cubits high and of 
the colour of copper plate, he entertained Bucldha and the 
Bikkhus at a feast, and gave them pieces of cloth, after which 
he solemnly made over the mango grove to them, pouring water 
in ratification of the donation 

* Maddakuchchhi literally, ' soft belly * (madda being a derivative of inrdu ), 
perhaps means a hollow in the valley with soft alluvial soil overgrown with 
luxuriant vegetation and a favourite haunt of antelopes. 

f Samaddaphala Suttassa Aththakatha, page 107 (Durmee Edition). 




12.— Buddhism and Vedantism : A Paral- 
lel. 

By D. N, Sen,M'A. 

i. 

It is a puzzle that a religion like Buddhism, which, in its 
earlier and purer form, did not inculcate either prayer or 
worship could grow upon Indian soil. As prayer and supplica- 
tion are considered to be the very essence of religious doctrine 
and ritual, how could India, which is supposed to be essentially 
a religious country, evolve a faith which does not consider thi s 
phase of religion to be of vital importance ? 

There comes a time in the life of every race, as it does in the 
life of every thoughtful person, when it is felt that the ordinary 
interpretation of the world we live in, and the standard of values 
by which we estimate the ends or ideals we pursue in 
life, should be revised and reconstructed. We find clear indica- 
tions of such a movement of thought in the Upanishads. 

In the famous discourse which Yajnavalkya delivered to 
Maitreyl on the eve of his retirement from the world, we have 
the following : — 

"«n ft tt* vd wit*, 

tfiromssft * M?r 
wat ftfatf 

a?* itfimflfa i” 

She (Maitreyi) replied, “ Lord, if all the earth full of wealth 
were mine, through it shall I become deathless ? « Yajnavalkya 
said, “No, no, your life will be like the lives of persons who 
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have wealth. Wealth, on the other hand, destroys deathless- 
ness. ■” She (Maitreyi) said, w What shall I do with that 
which cannot make me deathless ? Lord, tell me all that yon 
know about it.” 

So, in the Upanishads, they sought for deathlessness, for 
Amritatvam. They asked for something that would place them 
beyond the power of death. 

In the Chh&ndogya Upanishad, the question is asked as to 
what ifl happiness (^) ? The reply is as follows : 

t gjn tf? *rm gsmfor, gltagrf, 

fi fo mfo a q gin* Hirer fofoniH ffo i ” 

“ That which is Great is joy, there is no joy in the Little. 
The Great alone is joy, therefore, ask about the Great.” 
u Respectful Sir, I ask about the Great.” 

nfoirarreig?r irfafirw' 

- <Sv r* g- . J l 

WWPutfl 1 TO I 

" Here people call kine and horses Greatness, — elephants 
and gold, slaves and wives, fields and houses. I do not say 
so, I do not say so.” 

They anxiously enquired as to what true happiness was. 
They had found that it did not consist in possessing the good 
things of the world. 

The Kathopanishad tries thus to answer the question : 

“ n? flfofa greg i qraw fog 

*rfa fomfo *n i *r ire h sff nrfo * toiwb ht fount 
Hrfor f%nnfo: i ufo Hwmurft fomfo 

“ It is this that is considered to be Ineffable, Supreme Bliss. 
Oh, how should we know it, does it shine or manifest itself ? 
The sun does not shine there, nor do the moon and the stars, 
there the lightning does not spread its rays, nor has the fire 
any place there. All things shine by His light, His rays make 
all this manifest.” 

t Sankara says : Q9 iflfaj, 

•%grerei swi m r.w*fog i h fo ysnfto' gw vc *wfo 

i iwroj' gvg i gjN gwg i « * 
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They sought the Ineffable Supreme Bliss which lay beyond 
this world of the sun, moon and stars, fire and lightning. The 
same thought finds expression in another form in the 
Prasnopanishad : — 

^gsnOTi: wgsf' vtvsmi Jns$f»n 
fir® % srwt srg* i trfwzfw: 

T?t¥31 nm-. StCErTCcT ?IWt 

mtnr^ wnr * sn?t *sm%»u?rt i ” 

" Just as these rivers, as they flojv on towards the sea, 
disappear as they find the sea, their names and forms are 
destroyed and they are spoken of as tile sea ; so it is with the 
perfect seer whose 16 kalas (phases) , as they approach 
the Purusha (the Self), on reaching the Purasha (the Self), 
lose themselves, their names and forms are destroyed and they 
are spoken of as the Purusha (the Self), and he becomes 
phate-Iess and deathless.” 

They sought that which was beyond name and form, and 
into which all things ultimately proceed anl lose themselves 
and become deathless. The Bliss and the Reality which they 
enquired about, they found to be Transcendental. 

The Mandukya Upanishad speaks thus of the fourth state 
of the Atman : 

“vcmnin *r sinwf *r i " 

“ It has neither inner consciousness, nor outer consciousness, 
nor a combination of both, nor a condensed consciousness, neither 
consciousness nor not-consciousness.” 

They finally aimed at attaining a state of Consciousness 
which was Transcendental. 

Their ultimate goal was the Self which is described as below 
in the Chhandogya Upanishad : 

fnrorm: *PfS5#'|3T: *fif«iT%*rcrcr: i " 

"The Self who is sinless, not subject to decay, death, sorrow >, 
hunger and thirst, whose desires and resolutions are right,— Ha 
is to be sought. He is to be asked about." „ 
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II 

Let us now consider what was the interpretation of life 
according to Buddha and what was the ultimate object to attain, 
which he and his followers laboured. 

These are the first words which Tathagata addressed to the 
five Bhitkhus in the Deer Park at Benares : * 

“ Odahatha. Bhikkhave sofcam. Amatamadhigatam.'” 

t( O Bhikkhus, listen. I have found amaiam , i.e., the drink 
which makes one deathless.” 

This was the cheerful gospel of great hoj>e which Buddha 
preached. There is no fe it like the fear of destruction and no 
joy like the joy which the assurance of immortality brings 
to man. 

In the four " noble truths” which Buddha preached to the 
five Bhikkhus, in his first famous sermon, he explains how life 
is misery and how the misery can be removed : 

(a) “ Dukkham ariyasaecam : jati pi dukkha, jarapi dukkha, 
byadhipi dukkha, maranampi dukkham.” 

“ Misery is a noble truth : birth is misery, decay is misery, 
disease is misery, death also is misery.” 

({) “ Dukkha-samudayam ariyasaccam. Yayam tanha ponob- 
bhavika nandiraga sahagata tatra tatrabhinandinl : seyyathidam 
kamatanha, bhava-tanha, bibhavatanha.” 

“ The origination of misery is a noble truth. It is desire 
which causes rebirth, which is accompanied by pleasure in and 
attachment to things, and which takes delight in various 
objects, e.g\, the desire for objects of sense, desire for life, desire 
for wealth.” 

(c) t( Idam kho Bh'kkhave Dukkhanirodham ariya saccam : 
Yo tassa eva tanhaya asesa viraganirodho, cago, patinisaggo, 
mutti, analayo.” 

“ O Bhikhus the suppress! on of misery is a noble truth ; 
the suppression of desire through freedom from various 
kinds of attachment, renunciation, deliverance, emancipation, 
'freedom from attachment,” 
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(d) “ Idam kho Bhikkave Dukkha-nirodha-gamini-patipada 
ariya-saccam : Ayameva ariyo atthangiko maggo : seyyathidam 
Sammfiditthi, Samm&-sankappo, Samma-vaca, Samma-kammanto, 
Samm5-ajivo, Samma-vayamo, Samma-sati, Samma-samadhi.” 

u The steps which lead to the suppression of Dukkha (misery) 
are noble truths : these constitute the noble eightfold path : 
as such Bight View, Right Resolve, Right Speech, Right 
Conduct, Right Living, Right Endeavour, Right Recollection, 
Right Contemplation t 

How is this intense dissatisfaction with life and all that 
pertains to it to be explained ? Buddha throws further light 
upon this view of life in another sermon which he delivered 
to the five Bhikkhus at Benares : — 

{a) “ Rupam Bhikkhave anatta.” 

S( O Bhikkhus, rupa (all objects seen and other objects of 
sense) is without a self or substratum.” 

They are not Real but merely Phenomenal, — not only they 
but all our sense -experience and the world of knowledge built up 
by Sense and Understanding. Underlying this discontent with 
the Phenomenal, there is the inevitable hankering for the Real, 
This was identified by later Buddhists with Sunnatd or negation 
of phenomena, i.e., the Transcendental Reality. 

(6) “ Rupam aniccam.” 

" Rupam (things seen which symbolize all objects of sense) 
is impermanent.” 

“ Yam pananiccam tarn Dukkham, viparinamadhammam.” 

(< That, again, which is impermanent is misery, subject to 
change.” 

This is why Buddha considered life and everything connected 
with it as misery. 

There is a sort of naive realism which takes for granted 
all that is, without any discrimination between the real 
and the unreal, the essential and the non-essential. Buddha 
as well as the Upanishads fought against this great illusion and 
demanded that life and the world we live in must be re-interpreted 
and there must be a revaluation oE the ends of pursuit. It was 
no wonder then that the wrong view of life, which treated the 
world as if it were real and permanent, and on which the entire 
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fabric of society seemed to rest in those days, should be deoried 
and a new interpretation insisted upon. 

Buddha approached the problem from the practical (moral) 
point of view, while the Upanishads did it from the theoretical* 
(intellectual) point of view. Buddha's religion hence became 
Transcendental Ethics, while the Upanishads inculcated Trans* 
csndental Metaphysics. 

Let us now consider his views about the ultimate goal, viz., 

Nirvana. 

* • 

(a) After death . — Buddha was the very impersonation of 
sympathy. He was often called to minister unto dying men who 
sought his last benediction as well as the assurance of a future 
life. The following quotation records the re-assuring words 
which he addressed to a lay disciple to whose deathbed he had 
been summoned for the last ministrations : 

“ Seyyathapi, Mahanama, puriso sappikumbham va telakum- 
bkam gambhiram udakarahadam ogahetva bhindeyya. Tatra 
ya assa sakkhara va kathala va sa adhogami assa Yanca khvassa 
tatra sappi va telam va tam uddhamgami assa visesagarm. Eva- 
meva kho Mahanama yassa kassici digharattam saddhaparibha- 
vitam cittam sila-suba-caga-panria-paribhavitam cittam, tassa 
kho hoti khvayam-kayo rupi cStumahabhutiko matapitiko sam- 
bhavo odanakummasupacayo anniccuchhadana-parimaddana-bhe- 
riana-vidkamsanadhammo. Tam idheva Kaka khadanti, gijjha 
va khadanti, Kulala va khadanti, Sunakka va kh&danti, Sigala 
va khadanti, vividha panakajata va khadanti. Yanca khvassa 
tam cittam digharattam s iddha-paribhavitam sila-suta-caga- 
panna-paribhavitam, tam uddhamgami hoti visesagami." 

<* Just as, Mahanama, when a man breaks an earthen vessel 
containing oil or clarified butter after diving into a lake, 
the broken fragments of the pot take a downward course, but 
the oil or clarified butter takes an upward and a special course ; 
so it is certain, Mahanama, in the case of the man who has long 
disciplined his cittam (the intelligent principle in man, or soul) 
through reverence, right conduct, learning, renunciation and per- 
fect wisdom, his body which has a form and is made up of the 
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four elements, is derived from father and mother, is nourished by 
rice and rice-gruel, is impermanent, and can be kilted and 
crushed, pierced and destroyed, is eaten, while here, by 
crows, vultures, ospreys, dogs, jackals, and various other 
animals; but his eittam (soul), which has been long disciplined 
through reverence, right conduct, learning, renunciation and 
perfect wisdom, takes an upward and a special course.” 

After death, the body is destroyed, but the soul lives, provided 
that a man has led a good and virtuous life, , 

(b) Dhammatanu .— In the last words which Mahapajapati 
Gotami addressed to Buddha, when she was dying, she drew 
a contrast between two bodies, Jtupakaya and Dhammaiaya , i.e., 
the material and the spiritual bodies. She spoke of herself as 
having reared up the material bo ly of Buldha as she took his 
mother’s place after her death, and of Buddha as having nourished 
her dnindita Dharnmatanu, the unblemished spiritual body. 
The doctrine of DhammakSya was further developed in the 
northern school of Buddhism, but space will not alio# mo to 
refer to it here. 

(e) Nirvana is a transoendent state. The Udana speaks 
thus of Nirvana : — 

“ Yattha apooa pathavi, tejo vayo no gadhati, 

Na tattha sukka jotanti, adicco nappakasati, 

Na tattha candima bhati, tamo tattha na vijjati.” 
u Where water and earth, fire and air do not reach, 

There white things do not shed lustre, neither does the 
sun shine, 

There the moon does not glow, neither does darkness exist.” 
This is a description of the transcendent state almost in the 
same words as have been quoted above in connection with the 
Upanishads. 

(d) Nirvana is happiness : Sariputra is reported to have 

spoken about Niravana thus : — 

“ Ekam eamayam ayasma Sariputto Rajagahe viharati 
Veluvane Kalandaka-Nivape, Tatra kho ayasma Sariputto 
Bhikkhu amantesi : Sukhamidam avuso Nibbanam, sukhamidan}, 
pyuso Nibbanapti.” ■ 
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“ Once upon a time, Sariputto was living in Kalandaka- 
Niv&pa, in Vein vana, Rajagaha. There the reverend S&riputta 
addressed the Bhikkhus thus: “ O my friends, Nirvana is 
happiness ; Nirvana is happiness.” 

When he was pressed by the Bhikkhus to explain why he 
thought it to be happiness, though it had been described by the 
Master to be beyond feeling (i.e., Joy and Sorrow), he replied 
that it was bliss because it was beyond all objects of enjoyment 
which Jiave been condemned by the Master as really pain. 
Nirvana is Transcendent •BUss* 

{e) Nirvana is a state oi mind in which there is neither 
consciousness nor not-consciousness. It is Transcendental Cob* 
sciousness . It is described as Safina-na-safina Syatanam, This 
description exactly corresponds to the fourth state of the Self 
as expounded in the Upanishads. 

Thus we find that both Buddhism and Vedantism arose 
out of the same movement of thought and tried to re-interpret 
life and revise the standards of value so far as the ends of life 
are concerned. The happy, uncritical optimism of the early 
Vedic stage is passed under a relentless scrutiny and found want- 
ing, and new views of life are sought for re-interpreting the world 
of existence. Both the systems seek a revaluation of life under 
the guidance of a transcendent vision, resulting in the one case, 
in the doctrine of a Transcendent Being who is the background 
of all things, and in the other case of a Transcendent State of 
Being in which the finite, the unreal and the ephemeral ultimately 
lose themselves. To the Vedantist, contemplation or thought, 
is the way of salvation, to the Buddhist, right conduct, or 
action, is the path to the at tainment of Undying Bilsr } 



III.— Notes on Asoka’s Inscriptions (II). 

By K. P. Jayaswal. 

( 6 ) 

“Anubandha 99 and “ Kritabhikaea 
Revision of Sentence. 

Anubandha occurs in Asoka's ‘ Rock Series Dharma-lipi 
(“ Rock Edict 9 ’) V, in connection with remission of punishment 
of convicts (haihdhana-badhasa pa(ividhdnaya). Its meaning 
has been missed by Biihler. It is a technical term of Hindu 
Law meaning c motive', ( intention'. Manu, VIII. 126, lays 
down that in inflicting punishment anuband/ia, and ‘ place and 
time amongst other thing3, should be taken into consideration. 
Medhatithi gives two meanings to the word : c motive ' or 
* repeatedness ' (of the offence) . That the former is correct is 
proved by Mann, VII. 16, where anuhandha is replaced by vidyd 
or e knowledge and by Vasishtha's Dharmasdtra, xix. 9, which 
also substitutes vidya for anuhandha . 

Asoka's Ministers of the Dharma (Department) revised 
sentences on the grounds of 

(а) Anubandha (motive), 

(б) Prajava (children to be supported by the prisoner), 

(c) Old age, and 

(d) KritabhikSra.* 

Against this Manu (VIII. 126) has 

(a) Anubandha (motive), 

(4) Circumstances (' place and time 

(c) Strength (of the prisoner) and 

* w* xprre fn in fa ny Bj tfa m 
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(d) Crime * 

Gautama (XII. 51) give*: 

(a) Anubandha, 

{1} < Man 

(<?) Strength, and 

{d) Crime, f 

Vasishtha in the corresponding provision (XIX. 91) enumerates 
(a) Knowledge (vidya), 

(})• Circumstances and duty (desa-kala-dharma), 

(<?) Age, and 
(d) Cause, f 

Kautilya (IV. 85, p. 226) similarly mentions : 

(а) Anubandha and thj present circumstances (when the 
offence was committed, ‘ tadatva *), 

(l) Circumstances (desa-kala), 

(c) ‘ Man 3 and 

(d) Crime and its source, and its amount. § 

Yajnavalkya (I. 367) counts : 

(б) Cricumsfcances, 

(c) Strength, 

or 

Age; 

Business and means ; and 
, (d) Crime, || 

Yajnavaikya leaves out the element of mentality, and 
evidently explains (e) and (6) by “ age 33 and (< means 33 . To 

‘g a w rc wl mm’t'w 

* 

MTfcD'i ii 

t <T >4 WWI**** fa*! I 

l frmwfarSt. 1 

§ inrf wxw ^ *K\v*i i *ncw‘ , *$inrwft 

tr i 
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the u means 33 and u circumstances 93 of the law corresponds 
A4oka*s ground c that the criminal has got children (dependent 
on him)'. To the f ‘ man " “ strength 33 and " age " of the 
law-books corresponds Asoka's ground <e that the criminal is 
old 33 . To the “ crime 99 and “its source*' (Karana, Sth&na) 
corresponds Asoka’s c Kritabhikara 3 which literally means * this 
man committed the offence on behalf of (another) / i.e., 
the Karana 'the employer 3 or the “ cause 33 of the 
offence (Vasishtha) was different. Apastamba (II. lie. 29) * 
divides culprits into three classes, “ employer 33 or instigator, 
c advisor 3 , and ( doer \ The (d) division of Asoka and 
Dharmasasfcras corresponds to Apastamba’s 'employers*. Biihler's 
rendering of kritabhikara ( (< overwhelmed by misfortune 9} ) is 
far wide off the mark. Nor does he catch the sense of the record 
when he refers the whole passage to * the prevention of unjust 
imprisonment and of unjust corporal punishment/ What is 
meant is a revision ( pratividhdna — e counter-ordering*), and 
reduction of punishment already ordered. The above grounds 
might lead the Dharma-Mahamatras to reduce a sentence 
of imprisonment (ban! liana) or torture and tortured death 
(vaffla)t—to make it lighter (apariboihaya) or totally remit 
it (mochh tye) . 

(7) 

Mangvla. 


Mahgahi in Rock Series IX is translated as e auspicious 
rites * and taken in its ordinary sense by Buliler, But the 
term is technical. It should be left untranslated. For its 
technical significance see Mamgala-Jataka (Fausboll, J. I., 
p. 371). Mangalas were performed cither before or after an 
event. In the litter cisc Mangalas had been promised to a 
certain deity on the happening of a desired event. Asoka is speak- 
ing of such Mangalas in the latter part of the record. 

t Artha-Swfcra, IV. 80 ; Yfijxiwalkja, Ij, 270. « 
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The Jataka shows that sacrifices of birds and beasts were 
made at Mangalas. Asoka's object was to stop the killing of 
animals at the Mangalas and to supersede them by what he 
called Dharmamangala, which would secure, in his ojpinion, 
spiritual benefit as well as worldly success* 



TV.— References to Education in the 
J atakas. 

By J. N. Sikdar, M.A. 

The J atakas give some incidental information about the 
system of education which prevailed in Hindu India before the 
rise of Buddhism. If we put together these references we get 
an important, though only partial, picture of the system of edu- 
cation which obtained some seven or six hundred years before 
the birth of Christ. 

General Education. 

The Jatakas have no occasion to refer to the general or 
ordinary education of a student except in one case. In the 
Katahaka Jataka (Vol. I, 125) we read “ Setthipntte lekham 
sikkhante va daso pi'ssa phalakam vahamano gantva ten'eva 
saddlxim lekham sikkhi When the son of the Setthin learnt 
writing, the slave (Katahaka) too went with him carrying his 
board and thus learnt writing. 

It is evident from the above statement that the son of the 
Setthin and the slave Katahaka did not receive instruction at 
home. They presumably went to a school for education. The’ 
curriculum of these sohools is not exhaustively known. The use 
of the word %( phalakarb ”, which means a tablet makes it clear 
that writing was included in it. It also shows that the method 
of instructing beginners in the art -of writing was much the same 
as in the primary schools of the present day. 

The art of writing was apparently learnt in the lower forms 
of the school. In higher forms important courses of study were 
introduced. The Arthasastra of Kautilya throws some light on 
the point. In describing the curriculum which a prince should 
master before 16 years of age, the author lays down (Ch. I, 5} 1 


1 J. B. 0. R, S., Ill, 450. 
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that after “ichudakarma ” which was done in the 4th year> a boy 
should be taught “lipi” (writing) and "sahkhayana" (arithmetic). 
The order in which lipi and sankhayana are mentioned, shows 
that writing was followed at a higher stage by practice in arith- 
metic- The Vedas and politics came in his studies after initiation 
which, according to the Dharmasuiras, was performed in the 
eleventh year. The foregoing details apply to the education of 
a prince, a Kshatriya. Forjother castes, however, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that courses of study were generally the same. 
The stn3y of politics which properly belongs to the curriculum of 
a prince was probably substituted in case of other castes by legal 
studies. That legal study formed pirt of general education is 
indicated by the fact that both the son of the Setthin, a Vaisya 
and Katahaka, a Sudra, mastered three branches of civil law. 
“Dve tayo vohare akasV* 

Higher Education. 

Takshasila ,. — The higher education of a boy commenced after 
the completion of general education. Of all places which imparted 
higher education, Takshasila in the kingdom of Gandhara was 
by far the most important and well-renowned. The Jalakas are 
full of references to its fa me as a university town. It was the 
chief intellectual centre of the age, the Oxford of Hindu India, 
the culture of which was eagerly sought and much valued in 
J,he country. Notwithstanding the long distance of the place 
and the hardship and dinger entailed in the journey, students of 
all ranks from all over Aryavarta flocked there in large number 
to receive education at the feet of world-famed teachers. No 
education, it seems, was deemed complete unless it was received 
from the University of Takshasila. The Tiiamutthi Jataka 
(Vol. II, 252) mentions that in spite of the presence of famous 
teachers in their capitals, the kings used to send their sons far off 
to Takshasila to complete their education. 

Benares — Next to Takshasila, Benares was the most import- 
ant as a centre of Hindu learning. Several passages in the 
Jatakas mention that students after completing education in 
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Takshasila, set up in Benares what would be called private schools 

in Europe, and imparted higher education to a large number of 
pupils. The Kosiya Jataka (Vol. T, 130) states “Bodhisatto 
. . . , ; Takkasilayam sabbasippani ugganhitva Baranaeiyam 
disapamokkho achariyo ahosi, rajdhanisu khattiyakumara cha brah- 
manakumara cha yebhuyyena tass'eva santike sippam ugganhanti.” 
Bodhisatto having mastered all the sippas (sciences) in TakshasilA 
became a teacher of world-wide fame in Benares. In the capital 
a large number of Kshatriya and Brahmin youths used c to learn 
sippas from him. Again in the Anabhirati Jataka (Vol. II, 185) 
it is stated : " Bodhisatto . . * . . Takkasilayam mante 

ugganhitva disapamokkho, achariyo hutva Baranasiyam bahu 
khattiyabrahmanakumare mante vachesi. ** Bodhisatto having 
learnt sacred verses in Takshasila, became a far-famed teacher 
in Benares and gave lessons in sacred verses to many Kshatriya 
and Brahmin youths. 

All these references indicate that through the help of these 
students, the culture of Takshasila was introduced into Benares. 
Though there is no mention of other places in the Jatakas, it is 
likely enough that numerous schools sprang up in the country 
conducted by the ex-students of Takshasila, which in a great 
degree helped the progress of education. 

Forest Seats . — The spread of higher education was also 
largely promoted by religious teachers, who after completing 
education in Takshasila, renounced the world and becoming 
hermits, gave instruction to numerous disciples in the tradi- 
tional learning of the age. One of the many references which 
bear out the fact, is mentioned in the Adichchupatthana Jataka 
(Vol. II, 175) which states €t Bodhisatto kasiratthe brahman- 
kule nibbatittva vayappatto Takkasilayam sabbasippam uggan- 
hitva isipabbajjaih pabbajitva mahaparivaro 

ganasattha hutva Himavaute vasam kappjsi Bodhisatta was 
bom iu a Brahman family in the kingdom of KasI and having 
mastered ah the sippas (sciences) in Takshasila became a hermit 
and lived in the Himalayas at the head of a large number of 
disciples. 
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la Hindu India the :e forest seats were much renowned as 
centres of culture and some of the boldest speculations in Indian 
philosophy emanated from these sylvan seats of learning. 

Residential system . — The chief feature of these educational 
institutions was that they were residential, and, from the frequent 
use of the expression' 4 jaucJiamanavakasatani n which means 
a body of 500 pupils, it appears that the usur>l number of stu- 
dents which learnt under the guidance of an Achariyo or the chief 
preceptor was limited to five hundred. These resident pujnls, 
according to the Tilamutthi Jataka (VoL II, 25:1) were divided 
into two classes, viz., tlfose who paid the teacher's fee {achariyo- 
bhdgaddydkd) and thoire who could not afford to pay it {<lham* 
manttvdsikd ). Whenever a new student arrived, the teacher made 
it a point to enquire of him to which class he would like to belongs 
Thus when Brakmadattakumara reached Takshasifa for education,, 
he was addressed by the Achariyo in these words a kin te achariyo- 
bhiigo abliato, udahu dhammantevasiko hotukamo siti/' WeH r 
have you brought the teacher’s fee or do you wish to attend on 
me in’ return for teaching you ? (Rouse.) It is further stated 
therein that those who brought the teacher’s fee were treated like 
eldest sons (Jetthaputta viya) in the house of the teacher ; while 
those who could not afford to p>ay any remuneration, had to per- 
form menial duties, e.g., drawing water, bringing firewood, etc., 
during the day, and received instruction at night. "DUamman- 
tevasika diva achariyassa kammam katva rattirii sippam uggaa- 
lianti." 

Besides the resident pupils, d ly-scholars are also mentioned in 
the Jatakas. The following extract from the Durajana Jataka 
(Vol. I, 6d) will show that there were manied men who 
prosecuted studies living in their own homes. 

<e Bodhisatto disapa mokkho aehariya hutva panchamanavaka- 
satani sippam sikkhapeti. Ath'eko tiroratthavasiko brahmana- 
muiavako agantvatassa santiko sippam ugganhanlo ekaya itthiyd 
patibaddhaehitto hutva tam bhariyam katva tasmin ova Baranu- 
sinagare vasauto dvo.tisso velwya achariyassa upputthanaia na 
gacchati.^ 
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u Bodhisatta having become a teacher of world-wide fame in- 
structed 500 pupils in sippas. One of them, a Brahmin youth, 
from a foreign land while studying under him fell in love with 
a woman and made her his wife. Though he continued to live 
in Benares, he failed two or three times in his attendance on the 
teacher.” (Translation adapted from Chalmers.) 

Fees . — The amount of fees for higher education was fixed at 
1,000 kahapanas with which every boy going up to Takshasila 
had to be provided. Out of this money were presumably met 
the expenses of the food and clothing of the students (Juring 
their stay at the University. A& a general rule the fees were 
realized before the commencement of study. The only exception 
is found in the Duta Jataka (Vol. IV, 478) in which 
a student is represented as collecting nikkas (gold) for paying 
his teacher after the completion of education. The mention of 
the nikkas is conclusive as showing that fees were accepted in 
gold. Considering the length of time, a student took to finish 
higher education and taking into account the necessary ex- 
penses which the teacher had to incur for him, the amount 
of fees charged, does not seem to have been very heavy. 

In addition to that, every facility was afforded to the poor to 
enable them to receive higher education free of cost. The 
Losuki Jataka (Vol. I, 41) states tc Bodhisatto Baranasiyam 
disapamokkho £ckariyo hutva pachamanavakasatani sip jam 
vachesi. Tada Baraiiasivi sino dunggatanam paribbayam datvS 
sippath sikfehapenti,” Bodhisatta having become a far-famed 
teacher in Benares, instructed 503 pupils in sippas. In those 
days the people of Benares used to bear necessary expenses of 
poor pupils and had them taught free. 

Duration of Student life.— The duration of student life is 
not distinctly mentioned in the Jatakas. From numerous re- 
ferences it is clear that students used to go up for higher educa- 
tion at the age of sixteen, In Buddha Ghosha’s commentary on 
the Chivarakhandhaka Vinaya Pitaka (Singhalese Edition) (’) 
it is stated that Jivaka, who went to study medicine in Tak- 

0) This reference has been kindly given to mo by Principal D, N, Sen^A. 
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shasila, learnt in seven years what others would have learnt in 
sixteen years. “ Efctha ayam kira Jivaka yatfcakaih achariyo 
yanatii iyam a&ne solasehivassehi ugganhanti, tam sabbath 
sattahi vassehi uggahesi." “ This Jivaka has learnt all that in , 
seyen years which the Achariyo knows and which others take 
sixteen years in learning/' Here we get the two extremes* 
which, when added to sixteen, make up twenty-three and 
thirty- two, the minimum and maximum age respectively during 
which it can be reasonably supposed, the students finished their 
higher* education. 

Marriage . — Marriage* was usually performed after the com- 
pletion of student life. Bufc instances are also mentioned in the 
Jatakas wherein students are described as attending the lectures 
of the teacher even after marriage. The Daraj&na Jataka re- 
ferred to above and the Anabhirati Jataka (Vol. I, 65) 
mention how a student was compelled to absent himself from 
lectures owing to the bad influence of his wife. The Sllavim- 
amsana Jataka (Vol. Ill, 305) describes the test by which 
a teacher of Tafeshasila chose a virtuous bridegroom for his grown 
up daughter from among his students. Addressing his chief 
pupil, Bodhisatta, who alone could stand the test, the teacher 
said : “ Aham pana Silasampannassa dliitaram datukamo iuie 
manavake vimamsanto evaip. ak&sim, mama dhlta tumhaiji fieva 
anuchhavika, ti dliitaram alamkaritva Bodhisattassa adasi." “In 
# order to marry my daughter to a virtuous man, I acted thus to 
test these pupils. But you alone are worthy of my daughter." 
Saying this he adorned his daughter and gave her in marriage to 
Bodhisatta. 

All these examples show that marriage was permissible even 
during student life, but the practice was not generally followed. 

Halite of life « — The particulars of student life are very few 
in the Jatakas. Those that are found show that students had 
a very simple life under the paternal care of their teachers. The 
Tilamutthi Jataka gives us an idea of the necessaries of student 
life. A pair of one soled shoes (ckat&lika upanaha) and a sun- 
shade of leaves (pannaebattam) were all with which even tho 
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sons of kings were provided when going to Takshatfila* The* 
purse of 3,000 kahapanas, which they usually took from home as 
teachers fee, had to be delivered to the teacher before the com- 
mencement of study. There is no indication in the Jatakas 
that the students had any private purse out of which they could 
spend at pleasure. The Junha Jataka (Vol. IV, 456) suggests 
that even princes were not allowed to retain a single 
farthing with them. Prince Junha, son of the king of Benares, 
while coming to his lodgings one night in the dark, after listening 
to the lecture of his teacher in Takshasila, ran against a poor Brah- 
min and broke his alms-bowl. When thfe Brahmin asked for the 
price of rice, the prince had to declare his inability to pay it. He 
said <( idan' aham tava bhattamulam datum no sakkomi, aham kha 
pana kasiranno putto Junhakumaro nama, mayi rajje patitthite 
agantva mam dhanaih yaceyyasiti I cannot now give you 
the price of a meal ; but I am Prince Junha, son of the king of 
Kasi, when I become possessed of the kingdom, you may come 
to me and ask for the money/' (Rouse.) 

This incident illustrates what sort of strict control they 
had to live under. They were not even free to go to the river 
side for taking their bath. The Tilamutthi Jataka says that at 
the time of bathing the students were aceonpxnied by their 
teacher who was apparently deputed there to look after their 
discipline. Any breach of it was punished. We read in the 
same Jataka of a boy who while going to take his bath with 
the teacher picked up some sweets without the permission of .the 
vendor. On a complaint being made, the teacher asked two 
other students to hold fast both the hands of the culprit and 
himself struck him on his back with bamboo stick* 

“ Dvihi mauavehi tam Kumaram dvisu hatthesu gahapetva 
velupesikam gahetva . • . . puna evarupam makasiti ” tikkhattuip, 
pitthiyaip. pahari ” (Vol. II, 252). 

Food— Their food was as simple as their habits of life and 
consisted chiefly of rice (bhattx) or rice gruel (yagum) prepared 
by the maid of the teachers house. In invitation-dinners 
they were given unrefined sugar, curd and milk, " Ekadivasam 
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nimantane ekache manava gularh, dadhina bhunjinsu ekache 
khirena. ” One day the pupils were invited to eat jaggery 
with curd and milk (Vol. I., 123). 

Study hour .— The study hour commenced early in the 
morning when the boys were * roused from sleep by the crowing 
of a cock. The cock, it appears, was domesticated in every 
educational institution for serving the purpose of a clock. 
The Akalaravi Jataka (Vol. I, 119) describes how the students 
had to suffer in their studies by the untimely erowiug of a cock. 

" Manava tassa ati^ttim vassankale sippam sikkanta yava 
arunuggamana sikkhitum na sakkonti, niddayamfuia gahitattha- 
nampi na passanti, atipabhate vassitakale sajjhay issa okasam 
eva na labhanti. 33 

This means : — When the students were roused by its cr owing 
at midnight, they could not continue studies till the rising of 
the sun ; for feeling drowsy they could not even see the portion 
(of the book) on which they had received lessons* When it fell 
a-cro^ring in broad day, they could not get an opportunity for 
repeating their lessons. 

It is apparent from the above statement that the students 
had two periods assigned to them for private study , one in 
which they learnt with the help of books and the other in which 
they recapitulated their lessons. The two things, it seems, had 
to be finished before noon. 

Achariyo or the Chief Preceptor . — The Aehariyas or chief 
preceptors are all described in the Jafcakas as teachers of world- 
wide fame (disapamokkho). They were honoured and respected 
by kings and the people. Some of the enlightened royal 
courts, e.g., Videha, Benares and Panchaia retained them as 
royal chaplains. The Sarabhanga Jataka (Vol. V, 522) says that 
Prince Jotipala who satisfied his Achariya in Takshasila by his 
proficiency in learning, was presented by him with his own sword, 
bow, quiver and coat of mail. This fact indicates either the 
Achariyo was himself a warrior, a Kshatriya or a. Brahmin who 
taught both the art of war and the art of peace. 
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It has already been pointed out that the usual number of 
students which learnt under an Achariyo was limited to 500. In 
teaching these pupils, the Achariyo was helped by other teachers 
who in the J atakas are called " pHthidchariyo ” or assistant 
teachers* The Anabhirati Jataka already noticed, mentions 
that a Brahmin youth having mastered the three Vedas under 
Bodhisatto became his assistant teacher and taught sacred 
verses to others “ Tassa (Bodhisattassa) santike eko brahma i?a- 
maoavakatayo vede pagune akasi, ekapadepi nikkamkho pit- 
tiachariyo hutva mante vachesi (Vol. II, 185). < 

Besides the assistant teachers, the Adhiriyo was also helped 
in teaching by his chief pupils who are called “ Jetthante- 
vdsiko In the Mahadhammapala Jataka (Vol. IV, 447) an 
Achariyo is mentioned to have delegated his work during his 
absence to Dhammapala who was the chief pupil among his 500 
students. Calling Dhammapala to his presence, the Achariyo said 
" Tam yava mamagamana ime manave sippam vachehi.” Till my 
return you instruct these pupils in sippa. 

Courses of Study. — The three Vedas and the eighteen 
Sippas are repeatedly spoken of as the subject taught in the 
University. The three Vedas are evidently the Rig, the Sama 
and the Yaju which possibly included all their branches. The 
Atharvu^Veda was not recognized as a Veda in the age of the 
Jatakas. We do not know of what did the 18 sippas consist. 
They are everywhere collectively mentioned as " attharasasip- 
pani^. Only a few names, such as “Issapasippa” (science of 
archery), Ilatthi sutta (Elephant Text) and Manta (sacred text) 
occur in the Jatakas. From the story of Jivaka, in 
the Vinaya Pitaka, it appears that the study of medicine and 
surgery was included in the curriculum of the University. 

Most of the references in the Jatakas point to the students' 
taking the sippa or the science course. The Vedic or theological 
studies are found to have been taken up by very few. In the 
majority of cases, the reference is to * having mastered the 
sippas, sabbasippani ugganhitva " without any mention of the 
Vedic studies* This fact indicates that technical education was 
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more m vogue in the time of the JSiakas than Vedio or 
theological studies. 

It is also apparent from some passages in the Jatakas that in 
addition to the ordinary course, a student was allowed to take up 
a special course in one of the eippas. In the Asadisa Jataka 
(Vol. II, 18]) we are told that Bodliisatta became peerless in 
the science of archery in addition to learning the three Vedas and 
the 18 sippas. H Bodhisatto solasavassakale Takkasilam gantva 
disapamokkhassa achariyassa santike tayo Vede attharasa sippani 
ca ug^anhitva issapasippe asadiso hutva BSranasim pacchagami”. 
“ At the age of 16, Bodhisatta went to Takshasila and learnt the 
three Vedas and 18 sippas ’under a famous teacher. Having be- 
come peerless in the science of archery he came back to Benares.” 
Another reference to the same effect is found in Volume III, 
374, which states “ Eko Baranasi Brahmauamanavo Takkasilayo 
sabbasippani ugganhitva dhanukamme nippahattim patto Culla- 
dhanuggahapandita nama ahosi ”. A certain Brahmin student of 
Benares learnt all the sciences in Taksharfila, and having acquired 
proficiency in archery was known as the clever Little archer. 

Moreover, students are described as going up to the University 
for specializing in one subject only. Thus in the Susima Jataka 
(Vol. II, 163) the son of the King's Chaplain goes to Taksha- 
sila for mastering the “ Hatthi sutta ” (Elephant Text) only. 
Again in the Anabbirati Jataka already quoted, a Brahmin youth 
is represented as learning only cc manta ” (sacred text) in Taksha- 
tfila. Jivaka, we know from the Virmya Pitaka, went to Taksha- 
sila only for studying medicine and surgery. 

It should, however, be noted in this connection that these 
sciences were not simply theoretical. The frequent reference to 
the fact that students after completing their education had 
to give proof of what they had learnt, suggests that they 
had to do the p:a3tioal side as well. The Tilamutthi 
Jataka tells us that when Brahmadat takumara returned to 
Benares after finishing education in Takshasila, he had to give to 
his parents a practical demonstration of his knowledge of the 
u sippas,” which he had acquired there. <( So Baranasiqi gantva 
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matapitaTO vanditva sippam dassesi/* Jlvaka too, who studied 
medicine in Takshasila, had to acquaint himself with the practical 
usfes of the herbs and drugs which could be found within 6 or 7 
miles of Takshasila. The several cases of difficult operations which, 
he performed, just after leaving Takshasila suggests that he had a 
good practical training in surgery at Takshasila (Chirvarakhan- 
dhaka, Vinaya Pitaka). 

Tour t undertaken j or further education.— We are further told 
that students, after the completion of studies, used to go on tours 
over the country for mastering all the practical sciences of the 
time (Sabbasamayasippani). This fact is so often referred to in the 
Jatakas [*] that it se^ms to have been considered a necessary 
part of education. The Setakefcu Jataka (Vol. Ill, 377) 
mentions how Setaketu having mastered all the “ sippas ” from 
a famous teacher in Takshasila, wandered about the country 
learning all the practical sciences of the time. u Takkasilato 
nikkhamitva sabbasamayasippani sikkhanto viehari.” Again the 
Darimukha Jataka (Vol. Ill, 378) describes how two friends 
having acquired all the sciences in Takshasila travelled through 
towns and villages with the intention of learning all the 
practical sciences of the time and making themselves acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the countries. 

“ Takkasilam gantva sabbasippani ugganhitva sabbasam- 
ayasippan cha sikkkissama, desacharittan cha janis ama” ti ga 
manigamadisu charanta Baranasirii . . . pavimsu.” 

Lecture *. — From some passages in the Jatakas, it appears 
that lectures were delivered at night and light (?) and lucky 
days (Sallahukena nakkhattena) were observed in giving 
instructions. The Tilamutthi Jataka says: C( Dbamman 
tevasika diva acliariyassa kammam katva rattim sippam uggan- 
hanti”. The resident pupils did work for the aobariyo during 
the day and learnt sippas at night. In the Susima Jataka 
(Vol. II, 163) Bodhisatto who went to study in Takshasila is 
stated to have said to his teacher, “ A j ja ekarattam mayham 


[l] J. I. 80 ; J. HI. 377. 
J. III. 336 j J. III. 378. 
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yevaokasam karotha.” Be pleased to give me your time for 
this night only, [*] 

Text Books. — From the frequent use of the expression 
lf Sippam Vachesi” which {means u Causing to read the'sippas,” *' 
it is apparent that students used to learn sippas with the help 
of books. 

A passage in the Akalaravi J ataka, already 'quoted, viz ., <{ nid- 
dayamana gahitatthanam pi na passanti , 99 feeling drowsy they 
could not even see the portion (of the book) on which they had 
received lessons, confirms the above statement* A direct refer- 
ence to the existence of books (potthakam) , occurs in Tundila 
J ataka (Vol. Ill, 3S8) therein Bodhisatta is represented as 
preparing a book of judgment for deciding cases. (i Bodhisatta 
vinicchaya pottahakam likhapetva imam potthakam olokenta 
attham kareyyatha . Bodhisatta caused a case-law book to be 
written and sail, u By observing this book you should decide 
cases. 39 

Besides, the repeated mention of the use of writing in the 
Jatakas, [*] both in private and official correspondence, leaves no 
doubt that it was quite a common thing in the age of the Jata- 
kas. When it is observed that the art of writing was used in 
every sphere of daily life, there can be no reason to doubt, that 
it was equally employed for preserving the traditional learning 
of the times. 

Nature study for the feeble-minded . — In addition to theoreti- 
cal lectures and practical training, nature study was sometimes 
prescribed for those who were intellectually weak among 
students. In the Nangalisa Jatika (Vol* I, 123), we are 
told that a Brahmin youth who used to learn the scriptures from 

[»] I am indeb-ed to Mr. K. P. Jayoswal, M/A., (Oxon.) for drawing my 
attention to tlic fact that Muladeva, a renowned professor of arts, used to deliver 
lectures at night. 

(*) J. 1.125. 

J. II. 214. 

J. H. 181. 

J. 111. 301. 

J.IV. 482. 

J. IV. 407. 
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a famous teacher of Benares, could not properly grasp the mean- 
ing and entertained some wrong notions in Ms mind. The 
Aehariyo was very anxious for him and hit upon a plan of educat- 
ing him through the help of nature. He resolved on ques- 
tioning him on his return from gathering firewood and leaves 
€< as to what he had seen or done in the forest that day and 
as to what it was like This process he thought would lead 
the student to make comparisons and give reasons, and that the 
continuous practice of comparing and reasoning, would ^make 
the task of teaching him easier. , 

u AthaVssa etad ahosi : ath'eko upayo, aham Imam maoavaih 
darutthaya, panntthaya gantva agatam c ajja te kim dittham, 
kim katam'ti puchchhissami, ‘imaifo nama ajja maya ditthaiii idam 
katam'ti acikkhissati, athanam ‘ tay aditthan cha katan cha kidisaih 
ti pucehissami, so * evarupam, nama 9 ti upamaya cha karapena 
cha kathessat ; , ti nara navarh navam upaman cha karanan cha 
k ithapttva imina up&yena panditam karissamiti 99 

Then this occurred to him, “ There is one way of doing it. 
When this boy returns after gathering wood and leaves, I shall 
ask him 1 whit have you seen and what have you been doing 
to-day ? 9 Ho would say, * I Lave seen this and have done this. ’ 
I shall thon ask him * What sorts of things were seen by you and 
what sorts of action did you perform V lie would say, ‘ it was like 
this 9 and use comparisons and give reasons. In this way by 
leading him on to fresh comparisons and new reasonings, I shall 
make him a learned man." 

Other object* of University education . — The objects of higher 
education are set forth in the Tilamutthi J at aka, where it is stated 
that in sending boys to the University, the kings had other objects 
in view besides pure education, viz., to quell their pride or to 
democratize the princely mind and to make them hardy and 
acquainted with the character of the people. 

<f Por&nakoraj&no cha attanoputte evam, etc., nihatamanadappa 
situphakkhama lokaeharittaannu cha bhavissantiti attano nagare 
dis&patnokkhe acbariye vijjamane pi sippuggahantthaya dure tiro 
rattham (Takshasila) peseuti." 
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“ Kings of former times, though there might be famous teachers 
living in the city , often used to send their sons far off to foreign 
countries (Taksliasila) *to complete their education, that by this 
means, they might learn to quell their pride and aiTogance, 
to endure heat and cold and be made acquainted wiihjthe character 
of the people ** (Translation adapted from Rouse) . 

Conclusion . — The materials that we have been able to glean 
from all parts of the J afcakas show a general spread^of education 
in the 'country as early as the age of the Jatakas. A chief 
intellectual centre of the age was Takshaiila from which 
culture radiated over a "great area* The University of Benares 
was a growing [institution *in the age of the Jatakas and did 
not j attain \ much of the celebrity; which it afterwards attained 
since the decline of Takshasila* The system of education which 
obtained |in Takshaiila, was introduced into Benares, and it is 
worthy of note, that in both the places, the study of the. “sippas” 
found favour with a large number of students, who must have 
found it more profitable than any other study. The influx 
of students in the universities for receiving technical education, 
is suggestive of the fact that there was a great demaud in the 
country of experts in the age of the Jatakas. 

It is also interesting to find that in the university the art of 
war was taught side by side with the art of peace. The teachers, 
at least some of them, we have already noticed, were military 
men. References in the Jatakas to the teaching of archery at 
Takshasila are numerous. 



Note. Owing to the Plate illustrating this Copper Plate 

grant not being yet received, it will be published in the Septoni- 
| K » r number of the Journal. It should be bound up in its plate 
with this Paper. 


V— Tekkali Inscription of Madhy amar aja, 
the son of Petavy allop araja. 

By MabamakopadhaVaHaraprasad Sastri, MA 7 C IE., 
FASB 

The copperplate measures 5J" x 3". It is the second of at least 
three plates which completed the granf. The three plates were 
joined together by a ring with a seal. The seal and the ring 
seem to have been wrenched away, breaking a portion from the 
plate. It begins abruptly from the middle of a verse and ends 
also in the middle of a verse. Its fiml spot is not known. It 
was sent to me last year by Sir Edward Gait for decipherment. 
He seems to have got it from the ^uvarfija of Tekkali. 

The m ah galacliarana or invocation is not to be found in this 
plate as it was engraved in the first plate. The formal part of 
the grant together with the imprecatory verses was engraved in 
the third plate. The present plate being the second contains 
only a portion of the genealogy. Even the name of the donor 
is not here. This copperplate seems to belong to the Sailodbhava 
family of the Kongadain Kalinga, of which three only are known, 
namely, (1) [ 1 J Bugura plate of Madhavavarman (2) Parikud 
plate [ 2 ] of Madhy am araja, (3) and the plates of the time of 
8a3ankaraja,[ 3 ] whose dependents the early Sailodbhava princes 
seem to have been. 

The princes of the family had their names ending in the 
word j BhHa — and the same name often recurs. In the present 
plate the first name is Madhyamara ja who got the kingdom from 
his father. (2) Ilis son was Dhariuaraja also called Manabhita. 
(3) His son was Madhyamaraja, the second. (1) His son was 
Kanakfohha, which I take to he an equivalent of Itanablilta. 


[ l J Bpi. Iud. Vol. HI, p. 41 11 . 
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(5) His successor was his brother Petavyalloparaja who came 
from a girt or hill, the name of it is difficult to read. (6) He was 
succeeded by Madhyamaraja the third, the son of Yuvaraja 
Taillapanibha. So the genealogy would run thus : — 

I. Madhyamaraja, the First. 

II. Dharmaraja (Manabhita). 

III. Madhyamaraja, the Second. 


I^.^anakfobha. V. Petavyalloparaja. 

VI Madhyamaraja, tho Third (Son 
of Y u varaj a Taillapanibha). 

The family seems to have reigned for several generations, but 
without any independent authority. It is not possible to say to 
whom they owed allegiance at any particular period of time. 
They .were, in the beginning of the seventh century, dependents of 
Satfafikaraja Narendra Gupta of Western Bengal. 

The script resembles that of the Parikud plate of Madhyama- 
rajadeva with these differences (1) that in Parikud plates the 
vertical lines of ‘ m * have become slanting in the present plate ; 
(2) That * s 9 has a triangular nose in this plate, while in Parikud 
it is only a line, (3) that c s 9 has the left hand limb much more 
flattened than in Parikud. (4) That the line joining the right 
hand and the left hand limbs of ‘ a Ms longer in this than in tho 
Parikud ; (5) that ( h 9 in this plate a mere waving liife, but in 
the Parikud there are two waves, the right hand one being lower 
down (6) that the ‘ kh 9 in this plate begins with a triangle at 
the right hand side ending in a knot on tho left hand side, where- 
as in the Parikud it does not end in a knot. It does not end in 
a knot and seems to be taller ; (7) that in this plate is open 
only at the top while in Parikud it is open both at the top and 
at the bottom. 

The only portion of this inscription which agrees with 
Parikud is the verse Anye Vayuplialambha bhak§ana ratiili, etc. 
The verse refers in both cases to Madhyamaraja, but it is doubtful 
whether to the same person. 
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The history of this family as gathered from epigraphs seems 
to ran thus. In the Kalinga country, there was a famous man 
named Pulindasena. Ho did not like to take upon himself the 
burden of the earth and so prayed to Svayambhu for a king j 
and Svayambhu produced Sailodbhava from rocks]] 1 ]. During 
the reign of Sasaiikaraja, in the first half of the seventh century, 
Madliyamaraja II who bore another name Sainyablnta on his 
goal, was a feudatory. His father YSsobhita and his grandfather 
Madliyamaraja I were also feudatory chiefs[ 2 ]. From the 
Bugura plates, the writing on which is of much later date tkah ' 
that of Sasafikaraja's feudatory, jve get the four following 
names : — Ranabkita, Sainyablnta, Yasoblnta, Sainyabluta, also 
called Srinivasa and Madhavavarman: From the Parikud 
grants [ 8 ] we get Ranablilta, Sainyablnta I, Yatfobhlta I, 
Sainyabluta II, Yasoblnta II and Madliyamaraja* In the 
Khurda plate only three names occur, namely, Sainyabhita, 
Yasoblnia and Madhavaraja[ 4 ]. 

In the present plate we have Madliyamaraja, Dharmaraja or 
Maniibliita, Madliyamaraja II, Ranaksobha or lianabhita, Pe/avyal- 
lopariija, Madliyamaraja the Third, the son of Yuvaraja Taillapa- 
nibha. 

The epigraphs range over several centuries, the Ganjam 
plates of SasinLVs feudatory being the earliest. Without going 
deep into the examination of the paleography of the plates, I may 
hazard a conjecture that in point of time, the Khurda plates come 
nearest to Gin jam, next come Bugura and next after Parikud; 
the present plate coining last. The writing on this plate very 
nearly approaches that on the Sulki plates ; and therefore, it may 
be put down to the eleventh century. It would be premature, 
with the materials in hand, to attempt to construct a genealogy 
of the Sailodbhava dynasty for four or five centuries. 

[ l ] Epi. ltd. Vol. ill, p. 41 ff. 

[*] *¥• Ind. Vol. VI, p. 143 ff. 

[*] EpL Ind.Vol.XI, p.2Sl ff. 

I 4 ] J. A. S. B., 1904, 282 ff. 
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Line 1 [^] ^Tfqr[W]W HTWT5IT: €f^f?JnOTT^5T: « 

(?) TNT [*] *torvft 

2 fanrnr t [®] (f»w) fW'tr^ (l) 

3 YTTO’ fqy («) TNTTm II 
*TOT*nw*w 

4 ’erairar. i 

m 

5 ^ -r^ftw * mfg «r *m u 

farras; -snEref *r 5®*. ® ^frrt 

6 for. | 

wHrftstVr (f?fiw) [:] fofsta; >i 

sfrsi’ 3ft*ff<pr tt 

7 i 

®i>r:]forafr i 

8 [®®] Tcnan^T*; g *rg; i 

^[jrtg] ®«rir 

9 tp*) f’Prfft wf® *mx n 

~^T{f*) TtTFimjT n?ra 

10 (fir) ?ft ?reJn(T*rT)?5®«t (*) 

yiht or mfipr. (nrV.) g$f<r *f yi *ra t^tt 

11 ®wftr 
®wr*ft; (fte) airaraaiC?) 
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Line 12 + SJf X [HWj If 

g fiftfiawi g qr * finfcrei%*rmy g*ntf A 
is m 

*1%** [ft] + + smr* flft (ft) [n] vx* 

wrefa ftraft t 

14 wfro.wti 

* f t irRq ^ nnyTftim: (?)^nfe* ft (foe) wt \ 
] 5 utrtfa fair: tro \ 

ft x vftwf wrt ?ra*| 

16 ftwtoiftfa(T)wtt[ 

aferamfs [fa] fwsraf ftfaai' 

wot w 

17 awrw*tta i 

wtt arosrorewirarraCft 

is n$ f*«ra<St (fa) i* fsafafting u 

WTOT ?ret *FTO Scf M (?) (Illegible) 

19 from; 

VJ 

tawigrrot sarafstft to: a tffiro [;] i 
ft 

20 xr[ i] a^wtn?raTtt«w: f wf f^ftm for. 

Wl ** TOTO1 

Line 21 ^irauftT STOTUf ft UW. II 0) 

C*w) TOnt H ^itu r u. 

22 ftf|lt?t 

wft (fw) trra* (w) wf|nnft<ns^«n eft (a) art aa: 
awi 

28 [ft] ^TTTOTOrfJtm^ * (OTJ) n-wrw^ft^', 

*jft [«] TOUt + + tWOT (WT) 
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u M II 

% (^) ft^(jr) ^TTf |'W] 

' 25 *99rfa W?for I 

«r*«rT [g] 

q KHu nrf qafii * 

20 frs (fas) fg^i u 

*ifawfar*fatfsr ^.^[<]frd^OT*fiW5Kn*ig 

srtwr (w) m . 

2 ' WTs»nnw*re«s farcr, «% •. ii 

V* <\ 

»§.irtOTfa%3t ftuw«f*T w?m? : 

5TTO W?T V** [f*T] "5f«?T [91% n] T5J* 

28 *fTO - II 

«n grwrgrff q^lOtH U (fa) w ^ (*¥tr) [xr] 

S|[T]fa ^f?t: ft (illegible) • 



Note. Owing to the Plate illustrating this Copper Plate 

grant not being yet received, it will be published in the Septem- 
ber number or the Journal. It should be bound up in its place 
with this Paper. 


VI— Grant of Ranastambhadeva. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sh&stri, M»A., C.I.E., 

F • A* S. B. 

This is another plate of Ranastambhadeva of Sulkikula. It 
has a seal affixed to it, surrounded by a raised rim, ThS^^J 
contains a crescent moon, the letters §rl Hanastambhadevanya 
and a standing bull. This inscription' measures 8" X 6£" and the 
seal 2" x !£•". The letters in the seal are three-fifths of an inch 
in height each and those in the inscription are two-fifths of an 
inch in height each. The inscription seems to be incomplete 
from tbe space left after tbe second imprecatory verse. 

Tbe metrical portion of the inscription, containing invocation 
and genealogy, ha\e verses whioh arc common to all Sulki in- 
scriptions. Like all grants of this family, this also was issued 
from Kodalaka. The officers addressed are the same as in other 
grants. The donee’s name is Pauchuka, grand-son of Vagbu 
and son of Ilari, belonging to tbe Kanva Sakha of the Yajur-veda. 
The date is given as the seventh day of the waxing mocn of 
Asvina, The land granted belonged to the village of Jara in the 
district of Jara in the Radha Mandala. The boundaries of the 
land are given thus : — Chakalikabhumi on the southeast, Sfcam- 
bhakaraksefctra on the East, Ahara on the North. J aura on 
tbe West and Chintabhumi on the South. There are two very 
interesting points in this inscription, one is the name of the 
village where the land was granted and the village and the 
district from wh ch the donee came. The land was granted in 
the district of Jara and in the village of Jara in the Radha 
country. There is such a village in the district of Hughli 
bordering on the district of Midnapur, both of which belong 
to Radha o Western Bengal. It is still the abode of a number 
of well-to-do families of Brahmanas. But it would be worth 
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investigating how the Sulkis came to acquire land in this part 
of the country. There is an influential body of cultivating 
middlemen at Midnapore who call themselves Sukli and trace 
their origin to a place called Kedalaka. But Ranastambha- 
*dcva the donor was a Sulki and his capital was Kodalaka. 
Can there beany connection between Sulki and Sukli and Koda- 
laka and Kedalaka ? 

The donee belongs to Kasyapa Gottra and came from a village 
named Tellangalabhattagrama in the district of Raijka. He 
a student of the Kativa £aklia of the Sukla Yajur-veda. 
But he cannot be a Radhiya Brahmana of the Kasyapa Gottra, 
because among Radhiya Brahman as, the only Veda studied was 
the Sama Veda, and of the 15 villages from which the Brah- 
raanas of the Kasyapa GoHra among the Radius derive their 
village names, Tellangalabbatta is not one. 


i smarter 


2 


3 


4 

5 


(sf«) uftrennsr [mfa] 

ft [: i] 


^n‘ wnf.^rax- 

ftrarft:] « 



[: a] 
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10 

11 
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13 

14 

15 

1G 

17 





5*; W XP3» wifft (gout ^rf^t^t) it 


f I 


■igw nfar. ’srafairt m[g] 

«sU a 

ftai^^»!iuTSR[T]^rar%ert [:] 

b?W (wnt) stf* (ufsnre) sRfwaiti^ii 

<n(zi)wf [• i] 

*rnfa : (®) 

^Urawi 


TO^ncra^Hwi^Tf^crratw (Is) ?r? [: #] 
xremn^it^wRfsrimrf^ir 
fiK [:] ^irccwt^jfraifa)^ ^cf ir[?g] 


$%5*T[fsRt TT^» [T] ^ITSIJ^IT 


(t) jnwwtnrftl 


i:t^^w[t] topi it) ftr ^wnsrrfs 


^fTparf^tr) htTi srpr&r- 

^W3iTT 


%3n#t(f*0 ^r(5r)Tf^at wtttt 
tfrorfoi iT% 
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18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


Tirrnmraf fflw'wsnrasn- 
grftfafa wtwm i W ^ 


■ntw^r- 


wrorama [t] fa* w^ grr yin ^fagg 


Tr**r[T] *nrnfx^TW«nr9(^5r) wsrfar) ’'nftfrra*- 

fa)* ttrasrwft*® sre tf tenfH [:] 

^ w* 0 

^rnrret&Jiw *i witMfii^^ vpiwfqwfirSn [i] 
sRH' ^ wan*! [ii] 


*1 

far^ren r?n vrwfa : wjmfrfa: i 
srer w v^i Hfarener w siti *i*Pi ti 
^Tfft m s?t txfa i 

« ft«x«rt ?fw?n faafa : « 



Noth. — — O wiug (o tlic Plats illustrating till s Copper Plate 
grant, not being yet received, it will be published in the Septem- 
ber number of the Journal. It, should be bound up in its place 
with this Paper. 


VII— Khandadeuli Inscription of Rana- 
bhanja Deva. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, M.A., C.I.E. 

On 1st March, 1917, 1 received from H. H. Sir Edward Gait 
a copperplate grant for decipherment. The 
plate was found in August 1916 by some cowherds in the village 
Khapdadeuli in pargana KhantI of the Bamanghati subdivision 
of the Mayurbhanj State. Babu Kamakhya Prasad Basu, a 
Deputy Collector in Mayurbhanj, gave a tentative reading of the 
plate and a note on it. His note and his reading also were for- 
warded to me and I have received much help from his labours. 
Recently the Bhanja grants have received a good deal of atten- 
tion from Babu Bijaya Chandra Majutnd&r and Babu Rakhal Das 
Banerji. I have also consulted their papers. 

Babu Kamakhya Prasad writes : u This plate is of copper and 
in shape like a spade. It has a copper medallion on the top and 
in it are in bas-relief a svastika, a bull and a goddess. The 
letters are of late Kutila kind and resemble Bengali and Oriya 
letters. Its size is 9 inches long and 7 inches broad.” But at 
present the medallion appears to bo absolutely illegible. 

This is a grant apparently by Ranabhanja Deva, two of 
whose grants were obtained in 1871 from the same Bamanghati 
subdivision and deciphered by Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosh. 
Ranabhanja made the grant on the occasion of the birth of # a 
grandson named Narendrablianja, the son of his “ aupayika * 
puttra ” or reputed son Prthvi Bhanja. He does not appear to 
be his “ auram~puttra ** or a son bom in lawful wedlock. He 
may have been one of the twelve classes of sons allowed by Hin- 
du law. The grant is made by Ranabhanja himself who is said 
to have exhorted landlords to respect the grant. And about 
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Narendra bhanja the plate says simply <( Narendrabha n/ a dev O' 
bh&tah S* The genealogy of the plate runs thus 

Virabhadra, 

Kottabhafija. 

Digbhanja. 

Itanabbanja, the grantor. 

P rithvibhanja. 

Narendrabhanja. 

3<f does not appear how Babu It. D. Banerji has imported an 
Adibhafija I) ova between Virabhadra and Kottabhanja. 1 The 
grants simply speak of *‘tasya adibhanjavame **. “Tasya,” 
refers to Yirabhadra. The construction is rather awkward. It 
is technically called Ekade'dnvaya and is regarded as a fault of 
style. It should have been “tasya-ddibhanjasya vaihse”* He 
is called Bhanja or A dibit an j a because he broke through the egg 
of a peahen. The family therefore in the epigraphs ofte n called 
Andajavaihsa, i.e., a family, the progenitor of which came out of 
an egg. 

Iianabhafija belongs to Khijjing and he made this grant to 
Itaiiehho, the son of Ananta and the great-grandson of Trivik- 
rama. All these worthies are distinguished by the term Bhatta- 
pultra. They belong to Sar.dilya gottra and handily a pravara, 
though the pravara name is differently spelt here. The name of 
llic village is Bonula in the uttaraganda in the district of Sidld- 
himld. The grant was made in honour of Mahadeva Bhattaraka. 

My predecessors in deciphering Bhafija inscriptions were in 
great dfficulty and so were not always right in their reading. I 
have profited by their labours and I hope I am giving at least 
a more trustworthy transcript. For instance, my predecessors 
read Kotydsrama but my plate distincty says Kauftasrama. They 
read the same word Suladanda in one plate and Svarnadanda in 
another, but it is really Galad-and, the breaking egg . Instances 
may be multiplied, but it is of no use, as the plates themselves 
are very badly inscribed. In the present plate the inscribcr seems 
1 J. B. O.K.S,Vol, III, Part iii, page 322. 
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to have traced all the letters with a minute needle, before ho 
formally began the inscription and in some places both the minute 
and thick letters are visible. Just below the medallion traces 
of earlier letters are distinctly visible. 

Translation. 

Om Svasti ! The sole Lord of all the worlds, the Destroyer 
of the fear of re-birth, the Lord of Bhavarn, the Knower of the 
rules of various modes of meditation, the Omniscient Bhava 
may bo auspicious to you, There was a breaker of ai^ egjg^ 
Virabhadra by name. He came out by c breaking an egg of a 
peahen in the holy place, the groat Jiermitage, the asrama of 
Kautsa. He was skilled in destroying enemies and guided by 
the sage Vasishtlia. In this family of his who was the first of 
Bhanjas (egg-breakers), was born the auspicious and celebrated 
Kottabhanja who was like forest-fire to his enemies; he was 
brave, pure and well-trained. II is spirit was fierce like that of 
the sun, the benefactor of the lotus and of the goddess of 
prosperity. The sun exhibits the circle of rays, while the king 
exhibited the circle of liis tributaries, Uis son was Digbhufija 
who placed his feet on the heads of great kings. Ills son was 
the celebrated Itanabhanja, the resident in forls, belonging to 
the family of Khijjing, who had expiated his sins by the worship 
of the feet of Siva, He looked like the Cupid; he was strong 
and weighty; he was brave and he heightened his fame by 
defeating his enemies ; he was like King Yudhistliira, always 
engaged in governing his people and in performing noble acts, 
lie, by name Itanabhanja, speaks to the kings respectfully, liis 
reputed son Prltlivlbhauja, whose son Narendrabhanja was horn. 
For the increase of the merit and fame of father, mother and 
self by pouring water and putting the deed on a copper-plate in 
the name of the Lord Afahadcva, the village Bonula connected 
with the northern section of the district of Sidhfdumba is given 
by me to Bhattaputtra Raehho by name, tbe son of Bhattaputtra 
Ananta and the great-grandson of Bhattaputtra Trivikrama 
belonging to the Saodilya gottra with Sandilya pravara. There- 
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fore, out of respect for me you should uphold the grant of land 
till the moon, the sun and the earlh last. 

(The rest of the inscription is taken up with the usual impre- 
catory verses with the exception of the letter * ‘ sa which means 
Samvat but the date is not given and there is no space to give 
the date in the plate.) 

l. % 

a. • 

■srs ii 

3JT 

4. 

m 

r\ 

!>. fimT 

mareifafarra) 

ii. 

o * 

7. crenf^^mt 

L i ] 

% 

5. T! 

^rra: (cT: l)^Rt5M«n[llJ^r: (WT.) 

9. 


(1) Half verge, 
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12. 


13. 
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15. 


16. 

17. 

18. 


IS). 

20 . 


81. 


22 . 


23. 
2 k 
25. 


26. 
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1 

u«nr. «(i) 

»«wwrft«: 

STT: g {jfl<H ' UV ni 8M? l(«) 

Tt«T( ifg- 

fs* TSFifwsr (qw xrra)% ** 

t > 

ft<5[*3 ?si: »(*D W»-‘ 
fnf^r‘ (f^) qrlsqr^t 

JT 

■srer* 

JUTTTVJrgfwmi: (wrf^rnnxr:) i 

[i] STlT]* wqwnq ||0| 

w (^) iris (Eft) qrnimfaO *ftOT*tw«rg*!-^ 

wt: i * * wimfmtu- 
<jht 9 i*ra*reftfwreiSr ^rftrwrmr 

rtTF33TW^»(S[ *mW K=fT^- 

wsrcsmOFOf^ra fwtfj^rTfsremfai^i ^ 
nig* fm fo wwg xnf^T?T * 

TT3ITO Wltfsf TTT^t STCfmn 
nr* sww far^T) ^h; 

CO W 

qffafspn Tm tw 

fa: «H*I [f J *fa: I 

uq* »fa*?r^r 


28 
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29 ^ (IT) H 

in ^ [:] t? 

®> , 

30 xnffeNr « 

si xrra% u 

M 

^ert sr^t* [t] Tt *ft 

32 *t5*pnrt [’] i 

*■ h f^wt wftw'wi fqstfir [0 

• ® ^ 

33 ^ ^xpn^r H 

^Tcr’^I (**wq) 

f^fcrfoi* grsiS^ 

34 «Tf%£JT 

[n]fa®ps** i 

35 . cUT^ 5T ^ffs&SfcT vst* 

v^fcT *fr 

3G »i sprpwr: ii 

sfer (^t) 

37 wt 

fa (^t) *reR,#far (gr^Swr) *PP3nftff?r‘ ^ («?; 

38 [nr] ^rrr 

* fa n ] faSten co ii 



VIII.— Some Unpublished Reeords of the 
Sultans of Bengal- 

By R. D. Banerji, M. A. 

Tlie majority of those inscriptions were lying in the Aiohse- 
©logical Section of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the 
remainder were collected by me in f Bihar and Orissa and in 
Bengal proper during the last fifteen years, except one inscrip- 
tion, a tombstone, which was found by Babu Nagendra Nath Basil 
in the Bogra District and presented by him to the Museum of the 
V ahglgh Si hit// a Pari shad. These inscriptions aid us in 
determining the area over which the Sultans of Bengal ruled as 
well as in calculating the extent of their reigns which differ in 
the accounts given by Muhammadan Historians. 

I . — Inscribed tombstone from Mahasthangadh. 

This inscription was found among the ruins of Mahasthan- 
gadh in the Bogra District of Bengal some years ago by Babu 
Nagendra Nath Vasu. It was presented by him to the Ban gig a 
Sahitya Pari shad in 1911 or 1912. There is no record in that 
Society about the exact fmdspot or the date of find and no 
attempt has ever been made by anybody to decipher it. The 
record is incised on one face of a slab of black flint, the top of 
which has been rounded. The inscribed surface has been divided 
into four rectangular sunken panels while in the space above is 
a cinqfoiled pointed arch with an eight-petalled lotus-rosette in 
it. The first three lines contain three lines of writing, while 
the fourth and the last has five. The slab measures l'10"x 7J /A 
and the inscribed surface 1 '4 {-£" x GJ". 

Mahasthangadh is a well-known ruin in tlie Bogra District, 
where according to the discoverer, Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu, 
the record was found. It was visited by Cunningham and 
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described by him *• There is a shrine of a Muhammadan saint 
named Mahisawdr Sultan here, but no Arabic inscription, 
seems to have been discovered at this place before this. # The 
inscription is one of the oldest records that has been found in 
Bengal proper. It was incised in A. II . 700 = 1300 A.D., ue. during 
the reign of Sultin Shams-ud-din Firuz Shah, . son of Sultan 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah (Bughda Khan):, the youngest son 
of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din Balbau of Delhi. It records the 
erection of a tomb of the exalted and benevolent Namwar Khan 
in the month of Shawwal ipt 700 A.II, = 1300 A.D. 

• Text. 

p* XjJ I AJJj p | 

pi-. J’* r 

( h S v* r 

* | JJ| <&*J| J^j ^ f 

pjAaJj J)| J| D dJJj 0 

u aJ p y d y jX- g u i 
J*y $ I yj 0® y V 

pUj ii j b ])) ^jJ| A 

^ ) pfiJi. L*® y p$J Jo I l/C 9 

£— y f 1— Uo )J| f I • 

6 J Jj }) y y D fy O fy+**J f I I 

y j i I y& y \Y 

) y° 0 jx* pla*^ ir 

Ao Aw j J It* 

II. — Inscription from the Salih Masjid , Basirhat . 

This inscription was found in the interior of a Masjid in 
the town of Basirhat, District 24-Parganas of Bengal. The 
Masjid is situated at a distance of about one mile from the 
railway station and is in good preservation. It appears that a 


Arckaologtcal Survey Reports, Vol. XV, pp, IQ&-116. 
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Masjid was built in the year 871 = 1466-67 A D. from materials 
taken from a stonebuilt Hindu temple ; later on this >ncient 
mas j id was surrounded by a brick wall with modem doors and 
windows. A facsimile of the inscription, taken by me, was 
published by Rai Monomohan Chakra varti Bahadur in his 
article on “ Pre-Mughal Mosques of Bengal". 1 

The inscription is stuck in the interior of the mosque between 
two stone pillars, taken from some Hindu temple, close to the 
roof. The pillars are in good preservation with figures of gancts 
or dwarfs on the bracket capitals over Only these two pillars 
and the inscription have escaped modernization and white-wash. 
The inscribed surface measures ,1'1" by 6 It records 
the erection of a mosque by a person with the title “the 
benevolent and exalted Majlis, the great Majlis” in the year 
871 All. = 1106 AD. In this year Sultan Rukn-ud-din 
Barlrak Shah, son of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah was reigning 
in Bengal. It was during his reign that the Hindu kingdoms 
on the Southern coast, which were so long protected - 

quest by the impenetrable barrier of forests, were overthrown. Two 
vi cords of this prince has been discovered in Southern Bengal; 
the first one is the Mirzagnnj inscription of the year 870* 
and the second record is the present one from 13a sir hat, of the 
\ iar S71. A.l). The builder of this mosque appears to be the 
Fame person as that of the Bais-darwaza masjid at Pandua. I n 
the Pandua inscription of SS2 AJI. more elaborate titles are 
giv( n but the proper name has been omitted. 8 

Text. 

Sa ^ <U)j Jj-j Owxo* <UUj <0 ] )j 
h U> US ; ^ I Axja* J 

1 Journal and Proceedings of the Astatic torivtg of Bengal, JSetv Series, 
Vol. VI, p, 2V and note 1 t jdate t 

8 Journal of the Asiatic Socitfg of Jjivgal, old Series, Tot, XXIX 

407 . 

Ibid f oh A Z/J, li>i 3 } I, g. 275. 
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\AS1IL — Inscription of ’Alawai’s Masjid, Chittagong . 

The inscription is stuck in the walls of a masjid with mas- 
onry walls and a thatched roof which is said to have been built 
on the site of an ancient masjid at llathazari in the Chittagong 
District of Bengal. It is stated by the attendants that the 
masjid was built by the well-known Bengali /poet Alawal Khan 
and that the inscription was originally fixed over the entrance 
of the old mosque. The inscription itself does not mention 
'Alawal Khan, but records the erection of a mosque by the 
Majlis Ala Rasti Khan ^>n the 5th day of Ramzan 878 A II. = 

1 173 A.D. during the feign of Rukn-ud-dln Barbak Shah, 
son of Mahmud Slulh. So far as is known, this is the second 
authentic record of the Muhammadan conquest or occupation of 
Chittagong, the earliest being the silver eoin of Jahil-ud-dm 
Muhammad Shall struck at Chittagong in A. II. 83 1<= 1 1«30 A.D. 
Therefore this inscription is the oldest Muhammadan inscription, 
from the Chittagong Division. 

y y fa** y j U> £ 

kS> j ( q ) J| ]>) y Ui L Ui Uj 

^UaJLJ J 

A* tJaL* y Axb 1 A$J dtA. if& Oj+XLr* r 

jj h jS Ui y iu^J) (Uh 

iy — It! script ion of Ike lime of Snif-tul-d’ui Tiros Shah 
from Kalua — A* II, 805. 

This inscription was discovered in some ruined mosque in 
Kalna in the Burdwan District of Bengal. It was removed 
from the site to the Court-house at Kalna with the inseriptio 11 
of Ghiyath- ud-dln Bahadur Shah of A. II. 907 and that of 
'Alaud-dm Firoz Shah, A. II. 939. 1 There they remained till 
their removal to the Indian Museum in 1911 2 at the request 
of the late Dr. Th. Bloch, Ph. D., then Archeological Surveyor 


1 Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey, Bengal Circle, 1902*3, p. 3 % 
* Ibid, 1903*4. p. 4. 
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the Bengal Circle, The record has suffered very much from 
corrosion and nothing can be read besides the proper name of 
the king, the date and portions of the name of the builder# 
The date is distinctly A. H. 895 = 1489 A. D. and as the name 
of the king is Ffriiz Shah, it is quite certain that the inscription 
is of the time of Abyssinian Eunuch Malik Andil, who, assumed 
the ’title of Saif-ud-dln Firuz Shah. Not even a portion of the 
Kim ya cm be read. The builder was an Ulugh, who >yas pro- 
bably the son of one Ulugli 'All Zafar Kh an. The inscrip- 
tion proves that the centre of Western Bengal was included 
in the possession of Saif-ud-din Firqz Shah. Another inscrip- 
tion of this king has been discovered at Maldah (No. 998 of 
Horowitz's list). The stone measures 1'10" x 9" x 5" and the 
inscribed surface measures I'd" x 7i''. 

Text. 

aJJ| ) | ( <0J ^ * ) ]UJ} Axis g^Jj JU 

... ... <0 UaJ-M. y <CJ.* <0J| oli. ^UaLJl ( fiUi ) 

t«j ^ y * ••• ... ... yjta. 

V . — Inscription of ’Ala-iid* din Husain Shah from some 
unknown place — A, IL 909. 

The slab bearing this inscription has been lying in the 
Indian Museum for years. As there is no register number on 
the stone, no information about its findspot or the date of its 
removal to the Museum can be gathered from the scanty 
records of the earlier years of the existence of the Indian 
Museum. It is certain that it has not been published. The 
only records of the year 909, published up to date, are : — 

(1) The Inscription of Sikandar Lull, on the entrance 
doorway of the first story of the Qutb Minar 
(No. 464 of Horowitz's List), recording repairs to 
the Minar, 1 

(v) The inscription of the time of 'Ala-ud-din Husain Shah, 

• £ 

frQm Gaur, recording the erection of a gateway 
(No . 686 of Horowit z's List). 2 

1 Asiaiie Researches, Vol . XI f \ p . 847. 
a Raventhaw's Qanr, its Ruins and Inscriptions, p. Hi, 
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(8) Inscription of the time of the same king, from Cherari 
or Cherand, in the Saran District) recording the 
erection of a mosque (No, 1161 of Horowitz's * 
List) . 1 

The second one cannot be the same as this inscription as it 
Records the erection of a gateway {Bab) while* in the third one 
there is a similarity in the object of the record, the date and the 
name of the king but there is a good deal of difference between 
♦he wording of these Uvo records 

(1) The word written after W** in the Saran record 

while in the Indian Museum record it is written 
before that word. 

(2) The phrase *s omitted in the Saran record. 

(8) The word is omitted in the Indian Museum 

record. 

(4) In the Indian Museum) inscription the king's adjective^ 
are aW&lam and al-adil instead of aUmu’azzUm and 
al-mukarram of the Saran record. 

The inscribed surface measu res 2' 10J" x r3£" x 44". The 
purpose of the record was to commemorate tho erection of a mosque 
by the learned and just Sultan 'Ala-ud-dln Husain Shah in the 
year A. II, 909 = 1503 A. D. 

Text. 

Uo> dJ dJJj ^ aJU| &*>y &> y f kWri* dJJ jjjio y AjJU dJJ| JU 

y Ik pJLftJ) y^Uat—J| AxxvJ) dfv* 

AAjI+JUmJ y ALm A'tiaLw y iSl/* AJJ) »aJ*. AL& 

FI , — Inscription on the Sarcophagus of Baba Adam 
Kashmir !, , Alia, Mgmensingh District . 

The following inscription is to be found at the head end of 
the Sarcophagus of Shahanshah Baba Adam Kashmiri, who is 
called Baba Kashmiri in the inscription. According to this 
record the saint breathed his last on the 7 th day of the month of 
Jumada-us-sani in the year 918 (14th October 1507 A*D.)* 


l Proceedings of (he A static Seeing of Petgai, 18^0, p, 112k 
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Text. 

jt '■'* ^ S— /*b ol. . j y P 

d>J yj Osl ^ I R i I r 

(j*> *U jj&k »• 

L-— ^ eJ $ d 

77/ <§’ 7777. — 2W inscriptions of the time of ( Ala-nd-din 
Ilusain Shah . — 916, 

The slab bearing these two inscriptions were most probably 
presented to the Asiatic Society of Bongal during the 
earlier days of its existence. There is no record in the 
Archeological Section about them and as the register numbers 
on them have disappeared there is no chance of determining their 
linclspot. Most probably they were brought from the ruins of 
Gaur. In No. YII the inscribed surface measures 1' J"x 
9 1". It. records the erection of a well during the reign of 
Sultan 'Ala-ud-din Husain Shah in the year 916. 

No. VII — Text. 

^UsJ-J) L U~Jj bSJ* ) jXu rflwjcJb rfJJj Jl> 

rfJJlviJiw ^UaJ-wJ] iUi » J |o| v^.^l ) t^*kJl3 It® r 

i AjL,>ju«j j ylk*£ Aw ^2 9 A) (JaJ^M y aXL'O 

In No. VIII the inscribed surface measures 1'lOi" X 10J". 
The object of the record and the wording being the same as 
No. VII, the only difference being the omission of the words 
“ ibu-Sayyid Ashraf-ul-llusaini, ” 

N o. VIII — Text. 

r^ Jl ^UaL-Jj Llft-Jl ^V> V^l (1S A«J aJJ| Jlii 

c-** Ab* y Avl* aJJ) ali. pt-J\ 

Aj U « .* »! > y J&e 

1J. — Inscription of the time of ’AJa-ud-dtn, Husain Shah from 
Mangalkot , District Burdwan . 

This inscription was found by me, lying in front of a modern 
nmsjid at Mangalhot. Local people differed in opinion about 
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its finclspot and no certain information could be obtained. It was 
removed to the Indian Museum at the request of Mr. J. F« 
Blakiston, then Assistant Superintendent, Archaeological gurvey. 
Eastern Circle. The upper portion of this record has been 
damaged, the first line and the upper part of the second having 
broken away. The inscribed surface measures * l'4|" by l'lf". 

The name of Sultan 'Ala-ud-din Husain Shah and the date, 

> « 

A.H. 910 = 1510 A.D., has been preserved. 

Text. 

aj Uaa-j ^ ctv* db* ^ <uUaLw ^ aJicJUL 

X. — Inscribed Pillar of the time of 3 Ala-ud-din Ilusdin Shah . 

This inscription, which is incised on the back of a pillar, 
sawn lengthways, was also found in the inscription gallery of the 
Iodian Museum, where there is no record about its findspot. It 
appears that two granite pillars were sawn lengthways in order 
to form the tablet of the inscription. Only one of these, i. e. one 
quarter of the inscription has been recovered. The object of the 
inserij^ion was to record the erection of a gateway [Bab) by a 
noble, a portion of whose titles were Majlisul- Mai alii Majlis 
Mansur , who was probably the same person as the builder of 
the Chota Sona Masjid at Gaur. The Chota Sona Masjid was 
built by Majlis-ul-majali 8 Mansur Abu Muhammad son of 
Abu ; Ali in tbe month of Itajab of some unknown year, 
during the reign of 'Ala-ud-din Husain Shah. The present 
inscription was incised on the 27th day of the month of 
Bamzan of some unknown year. 

Text. 

yjoi ( ~J| ) ^j*?* 2 * ( *** I ) 

...» AiUal ( ( djjill ) w ) 

^Jbo ( vJLsuJj ) xs* LaLn/* 1*6 

J) (id) Jp) e/* y ^jUJ| ^ 
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Xl.*~h&ription on four brick from Gator. 

This inscription is perhaps the only dated Muhammadan 

inscription on brick which bears the name of a sovereign of Bengal* 

Cunningham thought that the bricks would exactly fit in an 

empty panel ovet the door of Shaikh Akhi Siraj-ud-din's tomb at 

Gaur. 1 There is no record in the Indian Mtlseum about the 

provenance of these bricks. Cunningham read the king's name 

'Azam, but the facsimile will show that his name is Ghiyath-ud -din 

Mahmfid Shah and that his father's np me was Husain Shah* 

• * 

Only one corner of the last brick is now to be seen in the Indian 
Museum, the rest bearing the words shakar and tisdmayat * 
have disappeared. Dr. Horowitz in his list of the published 
Muhammadan inscriptions of India lefers this record to the 
reign of Ghiyath-ud-din 'Azam Shah, following Cunningham's 
version of the text. 8 The purport of this mutilated inscription 
was to record the erection of some building during the reign of 
Sultan GhiyM-ud-din Mahmul Shah, son of 'Ala-ud-din 
Husain Shah by a noble who was the Wazir of the town of 
Muhammadabad. This town is a well-known mint-town of the 
Sultans of Bengal, but has not been satisfactorily idenllfied as 
yet. 

Text. 

jJ aJUi^ ^ ( AAJjajR-** e/* 6 (*t ) *** ) ( ) Xe JU 

^ ( ^UaUj ) iJU 

r JJ) jJAfcJl ... ... ALt® ( Aj ) ))j( a.) yUaioJj ^ 

iLxmJ ( ... 1 A**.* JY& jtyy 

XII.— Inscription from the Bargdh of Shah Juman Madati 

at Hilsa. 

This inscription, one of the very few known records 
discovered in Bihar of the time of the Emperor Farid-ud-din 

1 A. 8. E. % Volume XV, gage 72. 

• Ibid, Part XX. 

* Epigraphia Indo Moslmicz, 1909-10, page 65 , No. 879. 
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Shit Shah, is fixed over the doorway o£ the tomb of Shah 
J iiman Madari at Hilsa in the Patna District of Bi har and 
Onssa. The record was notioed by Cunningham. 1 * The 
attendants at the shrine did not allow me to take an inked 
estampage at the time of my visit so I am unable to present a 
facsimile of this record. It records the renovation of the tomb 
of the saint Mlran Sayyid J uman Madari at the request of 
Sultan Sher Shah under the supervision of Miyan Shaikh 'Alam 
* Adam Shah J uman Madari; which was completed by Darya 
Khan Zangi Hud NuWm Khas Khel on the 29th of Safar 
of A.H. 95Q~3rd June\>43 A.D. 

Text. 

(» .v— y i 

s/Sj dJJj J*.** <0J| U| JjU 

jyJxsu. <iJJ| u~ vuii r 

( slA ^ ^ J** r 

<oUaJw ^ ^UaL* eyAa. |* 

vJjki. y djb b jd Mjjjji 0 

j fl J aJ j j b dJJ| ^ Vi\ JL+ ib* j £».bJ) *| 

s o ♦ v 

Translation . 

ff In the name of God, the merciful, the forbearer ! There 
is no God but Allah ! This is the record of the renovation of the 
tomb of the slave His Holiness Mlran Sayyid Juman Madari, 
may God sanctify his spirit. (This) was done, under the 
authority of the slave Miyan Shaikh 'Alam Adam Shah Juman 
Madari, at the instance of the Lord, (equal to) Solomon, Shir 
Sh&h Sultan, may God perpetuate his kingdom and reign. It 
was completed by Darya Khan Zangi Hud Nuhani JEhfig Khel. 
(The date of the record is) the 29th of Safar (May God end 
it with welfare and victory) the year 950. The work (was) done 
by order of Shams Madari.” 


* A. S. R , Volume XI, page 164 . 
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XITL—Insiription of the time of Ghiyath-ud'din Bahadur 
Shah.— A. H. 967. 

This inscription was found in the inscription room of the 
Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum without any label 
or number. Consequently, there is very little chance of 
determining its findspot. Most probably it comes from Bihar 
and was originally collected by the late A. M. Broalley for his 
Museum at Bayley Sarai in Bihar. Probably it was removed 
to Calcutta by the late Mr. P. C. Mukherji in 1895-96 when 
the entire oollection at Bihar was transferred to the Indian 
Museum. The record has been incised/on three different slabs of 
stone and the total inscribed surface measures 3'4j"x T8". 
The writing is very beautiful and well executed and the record 
is in a very good state of preservation. 

The record is one of great interest and it is one of the oldest 
inscriptions which contiins a reference of Kararani Afghans, 
who became prominent in the political sphere of North-eastern 
India immediately b 'fore its conquest by the Mughals. The 
inscription* records the erection of a mas j id by Masnad-i-'Ali Taj 
Khan son of Jamal Kararani in A.H. 9G7 == 1559 A.D. Taj 
Khan Kararani comes into prominence during the reign of Sultan 
Muhammad Shfih Sur, surnamed ; Adli or Andhli. He left the 
court of Muhammal Shah at Gwalior on the day of the murder 
of Sarinast Khai Sar.vani, Shih Muhammad Farmuli and 
Sikandar Khan Far mull in the audience hall of Muhammad 
Shah *Adil. When Taj Khan's flight became known, Muhammad 
Shah J Adil ordered his Hindu General, Hitnu to pursue him. 
Ilimu overtook Taj Khin Kararani at Chapramau 1 and defeated 
him. Taj Khan then sought the shelter of his brat, her, Sulaiman 
Khan Kararani in Bihar. Taj Khan’s brother, Sulaiman 
Kararani, had been appointed Governor of Bihar by Islam Shah in 
the year of his accession (945 A. H,=1532 A.D. ) 2 and had 

1 Elliot** History of India, Volume IF, page 506. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Voh LXIV, 1875 Bart J 
page 295. ; * 
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continued as such. Both brothers helped Gklyatk-ud-dm Bahadur 
Shah to overthrow Muhammad Shah 'Adil, who was defeated 
and slain at Surajgadh on the Kiyul River, Munger* This 
battle took place in A.IL 964s=b1557 A.D. 1 This inscription 
proves that up to the year 967 (1559 A. D.) they admitted the 
allegiance to the reigning sovereign of Bengal. Another interest* 
ing detail obtained from this inscription is the name of T&j Khan 
and Sulaiman Khan Kararanl's father, Jamal _Khan. Though 
Masnad-i-'AlI Taj Khan and Hazrat-i-'Ala Miyan Sulaiman 
were prominent figures in the political arena of Northern India 
in the latter half of the si^eenth century, their father's name is 
seldom mentioned in well-known historical works of the period 
such as Ihe Tarikli-i-Daudl r r the Tarikh-i-S&latin -i-Afaghana. 
After the death of Ghiyath-ud-din, Jalal Shah's son, a usurper 
named Ghiyath-ud-dln occupied Bengal. 2 , in or about 971 A.H.= 
1563 A.D. Taj Khan defeated and killed the usurper and 
occupied Gaur in the name of his brother Miyan Sulaiman, 3 
He died a year later in A.IL 972 = 1534 A.D. 4 On his death 
Sulaiman removed his capital from Patna to Gaur. Taj Khan 
had a son named Yusuf Khan, who had married a daughter of 
the celebrated 'Afghan general Miyan Ludi Khan an( J was killed 
by Daud Shah Kararam in or about 981 A.II,=:1593 A D. The 
following genealogical table can now be constructed on the basis 
of this inscription : — 


JAMAL KHAN KATubANI. 


Taj Khan. 

Yusuf Khan 
(Elliot** 
History of 


(Prom tho inscription in the Indian Museum). 


Sulaiman Khan. 


r 


Bayazid Shah. 
India, Pol, IV, p. 511) 


Daud Shah, 
Junaid Khan 


lmad Khan. 

I 

Junaid Khan, 

(A kbarnamh 

Eng. Trans, Pol, II, p. 


Iliyas Khan. 


1 Mydz-vs-Sdldtin, Eng. Trans., pages 148*149, 

* Ibid, page 150. 

* Dorn's History of ihe Afghans , Part I, pages 179*180 . 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1815, Part 1, page 
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Text. 

dJj ^ c^; ^ ^ Jtt t 

JjUJj ^UaJ-Jj ^ J^-Jf }iA dkxJf ^ | jxH 

«jl**** A^b di(Jal*M ^ aCL* aH{jXs. ^UaJL il& (*■ 

L U*~S J ^ £W &<» ^ JUa. 

XZT » '—Inscription of the time of Ghga3"ud-din Bahadur Shaft 
v /row — -4.i£ 967. 

This 1 inscription was found along with tho records of the 
time of 'Ala-ud-dln Firuz and Nasir-ud^din Mihtnud Shah among 
some ruined Masjids in Kalna in the BundWan District of Bengal. 
Th8 inscription was incised on the back of the lower part of 
an image of Vishnu. The slab bearing the inscription measures 
1' 10" by r 4" and the inscribed surface 1' 9£" by 1' 3£". It 
records the erection of a masjid by some Sarwar Khan on the 
10th of Ziihijja in A H. 967 = 1559 A.D. during the reign of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-dm Shah, son of Muhammad Shah Ghazi. 

Text. 

jJU| tiic Jl5 - lo^l aU) £* f Hi *U| o*.LmJ} ^IIaj JJj J (# t 
u UoImJ| O^sr^J! id* )j*a. 9 SXx-J} J» *1 ddtff ^jj 

jirfaJ) ji] ^.^1 j Li^ ! |w>Us u UaLJ| JWJ a 0| iftvJLk JjUJ} 

^jUqLw kLm 

^ dJJfcJA ^jtr ltd p 

^ AavasJ|^0 j^u> ^jls* ) ) J** 

In conclusion I have to thank Mr. S. Khuda Bakhsh, D.S.P., 
Patna, for a number of valuable suggestions and corrections as 
well as for reading the proofsheets when tho paper was passing 
through the press. 


I Annual Report of the Archeeologioal Survey, Bengal Circle, 1903 *4, pope 4, 



IX.— On the Use of the Swallow-worts 
in the Ritn&l, Sorcery, and heeeherafb 
of the Hindns and the Pre-Islamitic 
Arabs. 

By Sarat Chandra Ultra, M.A., B.L. 

I*— -Preliminary Remarks. 

The swallow-worts are plants which belong to the Order 
Atclepiadea . There are two species of it, one bearing purple 
flowers, and the other white ones. The purple-flowered species 
is botanically known as CaJotropis gig ante a and is an erect 
spreading perennial shrub which grows plentifully on waste 
lands in Bengal, Assam and South India. It is also found in 
Ceylon, Singapore, the Malayan Peninsula and China. While 
the botanical name of the white- flowered species is Caloiropi s 
proeera which is a slightly smaller plant and grows in the 
drier tracts, being found most plentifully in the Sub-IIimalayan 
region from the Indus to the Ganges. It is also found in 
Central India, Rajputana, the Deccan and Upper Burma. Its 
distribution also extends to Persia and tropical Africa. Its 
Sanskrit name is alarlca . 

The Sanskrit name of the purple-flowered species appears 
to be aria which also means “ the sun Hence the synonyms 
of this plant are aria pat fa arJcaparna } adityapatra and surya* 
pa tra, all of which mean " the sun-leaf v or "the plant whose 
leaves (are as blinding and fierce as the rays of) the sum*” 
The vernacular names of both the species of Calotropis are maddr 
(derived from the Sanskrit manddrd di yereum , erukkam erukJcu , 
yehia, etc., all of which appear to be derived from the Sanskrit 
name SFfi . This plant is described in the Taltf-i-Shardf as being 
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well known, for its many valuable properties, for which reason; 
it is said to enjoy a high repute among the Indian medical 
practitioners. 

II. — The me of the Swallow- Worts in the Ritual of the 
Hindus and of the Pre-Islamitic Arabs . 

With reference to this plant, Sir George Watt says : — 

“ One of the earliest European writers to describe this plant 
was Prosper Alpinus {Re PL JBgypti , 1592, ch. XXV).. 
He tells us that it is the beideisar of Alexandria, where it 
grows in damp places. Rheede was the earliest Indian botanist 
to narrate its properties ( Rort . Mat. , 1679, ii., t. 31), and 
he furnished a most accurate drajving of it. He calls it erica. 
Rumphius {Ilerb. Amb ., 1755, vii., 21, t. 14, f. 1) gives 
a poor illustration but describes the plant in great detail under 
the name of mad or. Jones {As. Res., 1798, iv., 267) deals with 
it under the name area. Roxburgh placed it in the genus As cl e pi as 
and Robert Brown a little later assigned to it a separate position 
under Calotropis. It is a sacred plant with certain Hindus, 
and is associated with the observances of the Maruts or Winds 
the demigods of Rudra. The ancient Arabs also appear to have 
had superstitious beliefs regarding it since they associated it 
with sun-worship. It is a popular tradition in many parts of 
India that the great Emperor A/cbar was so named from 
having been born under the shade of an ah bush . It is the 
ushar of the Arabs and the hharh of the Persians, but the 
former seems to be a generic word for milk-yielding plants 
and was possibly restricted to Calotropis at a comparatively 
late date. Abu Hanifeh was perhaps the first Arab writer to 
give an explicit account of it, but much useful information will 
be found in the writings of Ebn Baithar (Southeimer, transl , 
1812, ii., 193).*”* 

In this connection, I may state that Davy, in his wel- 
known Persian-English Dictionary (page 517), gives the meaning 
of the word hharh as a shrub resembling the costus.” Now 

* The Commercial Products of India. By Sir George Watt, Loudon, John 
Murray, 1908, page 205 > 
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Costus— the hut, ho stum , etc., — is the Saussurea lappa (Order 
Composite?) % a tall and stout herb found in the valley *? pf 
Kashmir and also in parts of the basins of the Chenab and 
Jbelura. It has been regarded as a very valuable medioine 
from a remote antiquity, is also used as a highly-prized 
perfume and is frequently employed as an incense in China.* 

Now, it appears from the writing of M. Cl. Huart, a French 
ethnographer, that the plant Calotropis procera appears to 
be used in the rain-producing ceremony of the Pre- 
Islamitio Arabs. It is stated that “ the pagan Arabs, when 
they demanded rain, took the plants said [8e?antkus) and oehar 
(Calotropis procera) fastened them to the tails of cows r applied 
fire to them, and carried thr animals to a mountain. That was 
their manner of demanding rain from Gnd, tint is to say of 
proceeding to the ceremony of supplications/* t [In this con- 
nection, I may say that oehar appears to be the same plant as the* 
ushar of the Arabs mentioned by Sir George Watt, supra]. 

Another account based upon th3 testimony of the Arab 
lexicographers say3 that, for the purpose of obtaining rain in 
times of drought or in cases of the unfertility of the earth, the 
pagan Arabs used to hang to the tails of, or tie upon the backs 
of wild bulls or cows the plant called Salaa together with 
another called ushar, light a fire therein, and then to make 
these beasts climb upon a mountain or, according to some 
authorities, to drive them down from the same ( Fide Kamuo 
and Sihah t S, /*., ft*) J 

It also appears from Davy’s Persian-English Dictionary 
(page 339) that the pre-Islamifcic Arabs used to perform a cere- 
mony called Taslia in which they used to tie a lighted branch of 
the trees called Salaa and ushar to the tails of wild oxen and 
to make them descend the mountain with it, for the purpose of 
obtaining rain. 

* Op . cit page 980. 

f Vide the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bomlay. Yol, X.. 
page 283. 

. t Op- cit., Vol. II, p. 209-210. 
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In the aforementioned dictionary (page 710), the meaning 
of the word (Salaa) is stated to be fC a certain bitter tree 
or noxious plant ; a sort of aloe. * 3 But the Arab botanist Abu 
Hanifeh, in his Book of Plants , has described it to be a plant 
which has long green leafless shoots, grows near a tree, then 
attaches itself to it, and climbs upon it by twining its slim 
stems round the branches thereof. *It bears black berries. It 
has, therefore, been thought that said must be a parasitic plant, 
most likely a species of Cuscuta or Dodder, which is called, in 
the Indian vernaculars, akasavalll ( “ sky-creeper”) and 
akMamull ( “a plant having its roots in the sky ”). It is used 
in medicine but, so far as I am’ aware, is not employed either 
in Indian rain-compelling ceremonies or in the worship of 
the Sun. 

Then again in the said dictionary (page 856), y* [ushar) 
is defined to be " a certain tree containing inflammatory matter, 
emitting better fire than any other kind. It is used in making 
bolsters ; and from its blossoms and branches a certain kind of 
sugar is made. There is a bitterness also about it.” But ushar 
is stated to be the Arabic and Persian name for the gigantic 
swallow-wort [Calstropis gigantea), though the author of the 
Burhan says that it is a Persian mme for all plants which 
exude milky juices.* 

This identification of ushar with the Calotropis gigantea is 
supported by Davy's statements that it is used in making 
bolsters and that there is also a bitterness about it. It is now 
well known that the coma of hairs or floss from its seed-capsules 
forms one of the so-called vegetable silks or silk-cottons which 
have been extensively used in India from the remotest times in 
the manufacture of silk-cotton textiles, and in stuffing quilts, 
pillows and cushions with for the purpose of making these latter 
very cool and refreshing. That the floss of the gigantic swallow- 
wort was (and is still occasionally) used in the manufacture of 
beautiful textiles—*' Cloths of herbs is borne out by the 
testimony of Caesar Frederike who, writing about 1563-7 A. D., 

# Op. ctf M Vol. II., page 210. « 
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refers to " a kinde of silke which groweth amongst the woodes 
without any labour of man, and when the bole thereof is growen 
round as bigge as an orenge, then they take care onely to gather 
them ”. Then again, Ralph Fitch, who travelled in Orissa about 
1585 A. D., speaks of "great store of cloth which is made of 
Grasse which they call yerua " — a word which its stated to be a 
corruption of the vernacular name used in Orissa and the Kama* 
taka, even at the present day, for the swallow-worts. The 
“Hearbe Bengalen *’ mentioned by Linschoten also appears to be 
a textile manufactured from the floss of this plant. 

The correctness of Davy's statement that there is also a bit- 
terness about this plant has been verified by recent chemical 
investigations made upon it, ar will appear from the fact that 
it is used in the treatment of intermittent fevers especially 
if they are accompanied with eczematous eruptions and of 
dysentery. Now this medical property is due to the presence in 
this plant of an acid and bitter resinous matter. # 

But Davy's statement that a kind of sugar is made from 
its blossoms and branches appears to be incorrect, for recent 
chemical researches made upon it have failed to detect the 
presence in it of any] saccharine matter. 

Now, on a consideration of the foregoing remarks made by 
Sir George Watt, M. Cl. Hiiarfc, the Arab and Persian lexico- 
graphers about the use of the swallow-worts in the ritual of 
the Hindus and of the Pre-Islamitic Arabs, the following question 
arises : — 

Whether the Calotropi $ or swallow-wort was used in the 
alleged pagan Arab worship of the Sun or in the rain-comr 
pelling ceremonies of the Hindus and the Pre-Islamitic 
Arabs ? 

In answering the preceding qaestion, I shall have to dis- 
cuss the origin and the functions of the Maruts in the 
hierarchy of the Hindu gods. 

Now Diti was a daughter of Daksha Prajapati, who be- 
came one of the wives of Ka/yapa, and mother of the Daityas. 

0 * Watt’s The Commercial Product* of India (London edition of 1908), p. 20& 
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She is called the general mother of the Titans and all malevo- 
lent beings. Having lost her children, she prayed to her 
husband, the sage Kasyapa, to grant her a son who should 
possess indomitable courage and destroy Indra. He granted 
his wife the prayed-for boon, subject to one condition, namely 
that she should be enceinte for one hundred years, and 
strictly perform all religious rites during the whole period of 
her pregnancy. She agreed to do so and, during the whole 
time of gestation, rigidly observed all the rules of mental 
and bodily purity. Indra got information of her intentions 
and made up his mind to frustrate the same.flHis deityship 
bided his opportunity for doing so. At k»,st, in the last year 
of the period of pregnancy, the opportunity presented itself. 
One night, Diti turned in to sleep without performing the 
prescribed ablution of her feet- Finding her fast asleep, Indra 
divided the fcetus in her womb into seven portions. Thus 
mutilated, the child wept bitterly. Not being able to hush 
it t3 silence, his deityship again subdivided each of the seven 
parts into seven hits, and thus engendered the swift-moving 
deities called Manats or the Winds. They derived their name 
from the words with which Indra tried to silence the mutilated 
child in Diti's womb, namely, " Marodih ” i • e., " Do not 
weep Thereafter they became forty-nine godlings sub- 
ordinate to, and the associates of, Indra the wielder of the 
thunderbolt. 

Whenever the rains hold off, and the stricken'denizens of 
this earth appeal to Indra— the Jupiter Pluvius of the Hindu 
Pantheon — for sending down the life-giving showers, he " hur- 
ries off escorted by troops of MaruU , and sometimes attended 
by his faithful comrade Vishtiu, to encounter the hostile powers 
in the atmosphere , who malevolently shut up the watery 
treasures in the clouds. These demons of drought, called by 
a variety of names, as Vrittra, Ahi, Sushna, Namuchi, Pipru, 
Samba ra, Urana, etc., armed, on their side also, with 
every variety of celestial artillery, attempt tut in vain, to 
resist the onset of the gods. Heaven and earth quake with 
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affright at the crash of Indra's thunder. The enemies of Indra 
are speedily pierced and shattered by the discharge of his iron 
shafts. The waters released from\their imprisonment, desqend 
in torrents to tie earth, Jill all tie rivers roll along 

to the ocean. The gloom which had overspread the shy is 
dispersed. " * * 

It will thus be seen that the Maruts, or the Winds, actively 
co-operate with Indra in the production of rain— in releasing 
the pent-up waters of heaven and causing the same to drop, 
in the form of gentle rain, upon the earth below. It has been 
said that <( their share in the production of rain, and their fierce 
and impetuous nature are figurative representations of physical 
phenomena.” t 

We should, therefore interpret Sir George Watt's statement 
that the “ Calotropis is associated ,wifcli the observances of the 
Maruts or Winds, the demigods of Rudra” as meaning that it 
is used by the Hindus in the ceremony for rain-compelling. 
[Dr. Dymock, however, says that, in the Vedic period, the 
leaves of the swallow-worts were used in the worship of the Sun 
(but unfortunately, no authority has been cited by him in 
support of the foregoing statement), and that, even at present, 
in Western India, the Maruts are worshipped on Saturdays 
with the offering of wreaths made of the flowers of this plant] f 
But I cannot accept as correct Sir G. Watt's statement to the 
effect that it was associated by the pre-Islamitic Arabs with 
Sun-worship, as he has not cited any authority which bears 
out its correctness. On the other hand M. CL Huart has quoted 
several passages from the writings of some pre-Islamitic Arab 
poets which describe the rain-ceremony in which the plant 
Calotropis procera was tied by the pagan Arabs to the tails of 
cows and set fire to, and then the animals were taken to 
the mountains* 

* A Classical Dictionary of India. By John Garrett, Madras, Higginbotham 
and Company, 1S7I, p. 265. 

f Op. eit page 387. 

t fids tie Journal of tie Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. II, p. 210. 
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This ceremony of the pagan Arabs was known as the Tad in 
and its prevalence among them is also Conclusively proved 
by the testimony of the Arab lexicographers and Davy's 
Peman-Englith Dictionary* 

The swallow-worts possess the peculiarity of growing upon 
barren lands, and the capability of thriving thereupon and bearing 
bunches of lovely flowers and the cotton-yielding capsules, even 
without being irrigated with water. Presumably they were 
used in the rain-compelling ceremonies of the Hindus and the 
pre-Islamitic Arabs to symbolize the fact that, just as these 
plants flourish without being watered, the people suffering from 
drought may, in li ke manner, thrive even though the rain-god 
may not vouchsafe to give them rain. 

This pre-Islamitic Arab ritual for rain-compelling should be 
compared with the very curious ceremony performed by the ancient 
Romans on the occasion of the festival of Cerealia which used to 
be performed on the 19 th A pril, in honour of the Earth-goddess 
Ceres which was specially connected with the growth of com. It 
was the tying-up of burning fire-brands to the tails of foxes 
which were then let loose in the Circus Maximus. This is surely 
an instance of sympathetic magic most likely symbolizing, as 
Wissowa thinks, the continuance of sunshine, the wakening-up of 
the vegetation-spirit to stimulate the growth of the crops. 

The incident of setting fire to the branohes of the swallow- 
worts tied to the tails of or upon the backs of wild oxen or 
kine is cloBely parallel to the custom which is stated to be 
current among the Hindus of burning the arka or the calotropi* 
as one of the kinds of earn ad h on fuel on the occasion of perform- 
ing the Samtidhhoma or the sacrificial ceremony of burning fuel 
before the fire-god t [Here again no authority has been cited 
in support of the preceding statement]. 

Then again, the purple-flowered swallow-wort ( ealotropis 
gigantea) is used in the marriage-ritual of the Hindus at the 

* Vide Wwde Fowler*! Social Life at Some in the Age of Cicero (Edition 

of 1908), pp. 808-801. 

t Vide the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, vol. II, p. 210 
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present day. In the Punjab it is oonsiderd unlucky for a Hindu to 
marry for the third time. Jf he wishes to take unto himself a third 
wife, he is, first of all, married to a babul tree (Acacia arabica ) 
or to an ah plant [Ascleptas (calotropii) gig an tea] so that the 
woman whom he afterwards marries is counted as his fourth 
wife. By the performance of th:s quaint rite, the evil results of 
manying a third time are nullified. * Similarly, in the regions 
about the Lower Himalayas, if anybody is desirous of uniting 
himself in wedlock with a third wife, no matter whether his 
other wives may be alive or not he has, first of all, to marry an 
dk plant [Asclepias (< calotropis ) gigantea ], He erects an altar 
near the plant or fetches home a branch thereof which he places 
near that altar. The symbolical wedding ceremony is then gone 
through by winding a thioad ten times round the plant to the 
accompaniment of the recital of suitable verses. The plant 
remains for four days at the spot where it is stuck into the earth. 
Then on the fifth day, the intending bridegroom is at liberty 
to go through the actual marriage-ceremony with his third 
wife. ** The same Hindu custom of marrying an aria 
plant or the swallow-wort before entering into wedlook with 
a third human wife is also prevalent in Southern India, t But 
a somewhat different practice appears to be in vogue in 
Western India where a person who has lost three wives must 
make his fourth marriage with this plant before he unites 
himself in matrimony with a fourth human wife. | 

Then the leaves of the swallow-wort are extensively used by 
the Brahmans in Southern India in the worship of the Sun. 
On the Rathaoaptami day, every Hindu in Southern India 
is enjoined to place upon his head and shoulders some leaves of 
the aria or swallow-wort as also a mixture of rice and sesamum 

• Punjab Fotee and Queries, Vol. II, p* 48. 

** Vide Crooked An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore 
of Forthem India (Allahabad Edition of 1894), pages 259*260. 

. f Vide the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay , Vol. VII, 
page 91. 

t Op. 0 tf„ Vol, II, page 211. 
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and then to bathe by* way of propitiating the Sun deity. In 
another religious ceremony — the • Sumavediupairama — the 
representations of themes are made by placing handfuls of 
wet sand or mud on aria leaves. § 

In Western India, this plant is employed in the worship of 
the goddess Sati or Durga, the spouse of Siva, the Pauranik 
Kudra, who is believed to settle the destiny of new-born infants. 
Then again, it is customary for parturient women to 
invoke the assistance of the aria plant or swallow-wort for grant* 
tng them easy delivery. A eoin of small value and a vird (most 
likely a prepared packet of betel leaf, lime and spices) are 
offered to this plant whereof a loaf is plucked and placed upon 
the head of the woman praying to it for aid and then returned 
to its parent plant. * 

The swallow-wort also appears to be employed in the 
agricultural ceremonies of Western India, for it is stated that 
the ** Caloiropis is the kul or arbor generationi e of the Bhan- 
daris, the well-being of whose coooanut trees depends so much 
upon a favourable condition of the elements.” * 

This plant is also used in the agricultural ceremonies of 
Northern India. In the eastern districts of the Punjab, especi- 
ally in Kama!, the winnowed gr$in is gathered into a heap 
with a good deal of precaution, for otherwise it is apprehended 
that the malignant spirits will mb the same. One man sits 
with his face towards the north apd, sticking a ploughshare into 
the earth, places two round baljls of cowdung on the ground 
on either side-of it. This plough-coulter is said to symbolize 
Shdod Mata or “ the goddess of fertility ” Then a branch of 
the dk or gigantic ewallow-ioort (Calotropis) and eome ehoote 
of the dub grate (cynodon dactylon) are offered to it. % 

In the Etawah district of the United Provinces the 
aforementioned rites are performed with some variation. 

t Op. cit. t Vol It. page 91. 

• Op. cit., VoL II, page 211. 

t Xarnal Settlement Report. By J. Wilm Lahore, 1386, page 

m. 
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The cultivator places three spans off to the north of the heap 
of winnowed f grain, a threshing floor rake, a bullock’s muzzle, 
and a rope. Thereafter^ in the space between these articles 
and the pile of grain he places a small offering, composed of 
some ears !of grain, some leaves of the gigantic swallow wort 
and a few flowers. This offering is placed on apiece of cow- 
dong cake. * ‘ 

llli — Tie use of the swallow-worts in the torcery of the 
Hindus. 

The swallow-wort is also used in the concoction of different 
kinds of charms and in the performance of various incantations 
as will appear from the following examples :•** 

(\) 

f«s»i In I 

M 

Translation . 

(!) 

If urid pulse (Pkaoeolus mungo) and powdered gingelly 
or sesame (Sesamum indicam) be mixed with the milk or juice of 
the white-flowered swallow-wort ( Galotropu proeera}, and the 
mixture is plastered over the leaves of the same plant and then 
placed in a room, it will not be infested by rats and mice, 

(<) 

srwra i 

Translation. 

( 2 ) 

If the roots of the white-flowered swallow-wort ( Calotropis 
proeera) be plucked up while the Maghd asterism is in the 
ascendant, and placel with liquorice (Olgeyrhita ghira) in a 
field, the mouths of the insects and the rats will be shut up, that 

is to say, they will be unable to injure the crops. 

— - — ■ -— « 

* Crooke’s An Introduction to tike Popular Religion and Folklore of 
Forthern India . (Allahabad Edition of X89A) Fagot 885-6. 
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ft f f»r.3nn *rf*« wq w n * 

Translation. 

( 3 ) 

If a wick be made of the cotton of the swallow-wort (Cato* 
if opts), placed in the acrid oil of the same plant, and then lit up, 
all the bed-bugs will be destroyed. 

( 8 ) 



Translation . 

w 

If molasses, Sandalwood, wood of the bhela tree ( Seme oar pas 
anaoardium) } bi4anga (a kind of drug), trif ala on the chebnlic 
toyrobalan [ harltakl ( Terminalia chebula)], the beleric mjrobalan 
[ \baya4d or bahera ( Terminalia belerica )], and the emblic myrob- 
alan [dmlahl (PhyUanthw emblica)], lac-dye, and the flowers 
of the swallow-wort be burnt, the smoke thereof will destroy 
scorpions and snakes. 

(») 

fhp r npw? (rfrurort t 

frnr* r 

Translation. 

w 

If a rod, which is as long as the width of sixteen fingers, be 
made of the wood of the white-flowered swallow-wort (Calotropit 
proeera) while the Krittiki asterism is in the asoendant, and 
then thrown into the shop of a wine-seller, all his wine will be 
destroyed. 
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wwrfafl I 
train? 3 *raroir HSf »f swww* i 
«nr/raffcrt w trfropir « 
jrnnw^Mi-. wwt TWTwim^ : i 
IwNrrfa nTvsnw tftwutfl ftwfW. 11 
S* 'JwrttrSm ntmfa TOtsmlr, i 
«ng *ng tn&ra mm* wurg^rag ii 

tw* yrafircrra *rra?t«* srg^rg in 


I l Sglt g U TT l i 

tf'ttwri nftwifttrra *mn i *ppt ijurirg i 
gjf ^'T^t ^Pf ff 1 ts w*r i 
^snl*i JTww aww i q^nft |*mWrrf»T 
«remg i mfinpng i 
fefiratfi: ^T w, i *tran *raTw qw irq ft* 

«nn f*rar fer^g i ^ Wnrog i 
srcrt »nwRft *r*n sreran ^rf?r i 

Translation. 

(6) 

Incantation for the fulfilment of one’t desirei . — On a Sun- 
day when the Pnthya asterism is in the ascendant, yon should 
take a root of the white-flowered swallow-wort ( Calotropie pro - 
cera), measuring one finger long, and paint on it an image of the 
deity Ganesa measuring one thumb long. Then you should take 
a meal of boiled arwa rice and boiled vegetables only, and be pure 
in body and mind. Then you should, with, great devotion, wor- 
ship the said image of Ganesa with offerings of red oleander 
flowers ( Her turn odorum) and perfumes ete., to the accompani- 
ment of the recital of the mantram tnwwl *?f *PlllNw WITT. 
Then you should mix the red obander flowers with ghee (clarified 
butter) and honey and then offer the same to the sacrificial fire, 
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reciting, at the same time, the mnlratn wtf 'ff 
<4TTT> If t hAaA rites are performed duly one's desires will be ful- 
filled in the course of one month. But for the fulfilment of every 
separate desire, this worship will have to be performed for one 
month at a time. Moreover, every day, after reciting the 
mantrm wff f ** «w » »* flower, the 

same should be offered to the deity GaneSa. If this mantram is 
recited one hundred thousand times, the goddess Bhagavati, the 
giver of boons, will be satisfied and grant the prayed for boons. 

(*) 


Hi ttm tnwlt i 

» 


ftnsrfm *rra *ror. fm n 

Charms for Winning a Woman's Love. 

Tramlation . 

( 7 ) 

Take equal quantities of the white-flowered swallow-wort 
(ca'otropil proeefa), lingolikii (a kind of poison), Vic ha or tho 
sweet-flag ( Acorn calami) and roots of the sensitive plaint 
(»»*om pud tea), pound them all and mix the same with the 
milk of a bitoh. Then place the mixture within a fruit of the 
datura plant (Datura itramouium), This mixture or drug acts 
as an arrow of the god of love; If you administer it with 
food to any woman, she will be subject to your influence, 
yon should also use the eianfoMantra with the aforemen- 
tioned yoyat. If the nauitm be recited ten thousand tim «a 
the charm is sure to be suooesaful 
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A variant of the charm for bringing a woman under one's 
influence is as follows:— 

M 

tn^rarf i i> 

Translation • 

( 8 ) 

If a person, whether male or female, wears on his of her 
waist the plant called somardji or somrdja — the Purple Fl$&»bpiie 
[Fernonia (Cony 2a) anthelmintica ], or the root of the swaljow- 
wort ( CaXoiropis ) or the rojt of the plant called chakutiya or, 
in Sanskrit, chakramarda [ — ring-worm-destroyer — the jfoetid 
Cassia (Cassia /era)], a woman or man will come under his or 
her influence. 

Then we come to the following charm which is of quite 
another description: — 

« 

ymnm wwnzr i 

*ii w nsfa w II 

Translation . 

(3) 

If the root of the white-flowered swallow-wort (Calotropis 
procera) he plucked up while the Pushy a astcrism is in the 
ascendant, and then worn on the waist, the wearer will be 
able to stop the seminal emission at his will. 

Then there is the undermentioned charm for stopping the 
mouth of an enemy : — 

M 

«srwn«T 

tnwntt^ 

Ira filiation. 

( 10 ) 

If you write the name of any person on the leaf of the 
swallow-wort (Cafotropu) with orpiment or yellow arsenic, and 
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place it in the north-east corner of (A is) garden, the month 
of that person will be stopped, 

IV The use of the swallow^wotts in the Lwchcraft of 
the Hindus . 

I shall now deal with the recipes or prescriptions for the 
nostrums or folk-medicines used in the leechcraft of the Hindus, 
into the composition' of which the swallow- wort enters. The 
first group of these recipes treats of the nostrums for the cure 
of scorpion-stings and dog-bites and consists of the follow- 
ing » 

(U) 

*f*n ifrrom fanm « 

Translation • 

(11) 

If ^the seeds of the Sirhha tree {Albizzia lebbek) , the lar J 
of bulls and cows, and the roots of the pomegranate tree 
( Puniea granatum) are mixed with the milk of the swallow- 
wort (Calotropis) and burnt, the smoke thereof will destroy 
the venom of scorpion-stings and allay the pain caused there- 
by. 

(I s ?) 

urn* i 

?mw ifr«TT fW ii 

Translation . 

(12) 

If a little bees’ wax be exposed seven times to the steam 
of the milk of the manta tij plant (Euphorbia neriifolia) and 
the swallow-wort ( Calotropis ) , then heated over a fire and then 
applied to the part of the body stnng by a scorpion, it will 
expel the venom of the scorpion-sting. 
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Translation. 

(3) 

If molasses, oil and the milk of the h swallow-wort 
(i Calotropis ) be mixed together and then plastered over the 
part of the body bitten by a dog, it will destroy the venom 
of the dog-bite. 

The second group of recipes prescribes nostrums for the cure 
of ear-ache, and includes the following : — 

INI * 

Translation. 

(14) 

If the juice of the roots of the purple-flowered swallow-wort 
{Calotropis gig anted ) be mixed with canji or riee-gruel and 

then boiled in oil and then poured, while hot, into the ear, it 
will destroy the worms therein. 

The following is another nostrum for the cure of ear-ache 

(U) 

ftfcnsj wr *plrsj.w forwfff # 

Translations. 

(15) 

If the leaves of the swallow-wort (Calotropis) be roasted 
over a fire and then the juice, which should be expressed from 
them, be poured into the ears, ear-ache will be cored immediate- 
ly* 
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The third group consists of recipes for the concoction of 
nostrums for the cure of tooth-ache, elephantiasis and white 
leprosy* These are three in number and are as follows : — 

(M) 

art *r irnfa wr, i 

Translation. 

( 16 ) 

If the teeth be fomented with the heated leaves of the 
swallow-wort ( Calotroph ) or if the bark of the bakala tree 
(Mimusops elengi) be chewed, they will not fall off. The 
swallow-wort is also used in the composition of the under men- 
tioned folk-medicine for the cure of elephantiasis 

ft®) 

sswfasr i 

Translation. 

( 17 ) 

If, on a Sunday, standing with your face towards the norths 
you pluck up the root of the swallow-wort (Cahtropis) and 
wear the same tied with a red string it miy cure elephanthiasis* 
Or if tala or pila-bere'a ( Sida car pini- folia) atibxla or steel* 
lereld or laUberela (Sida rhombi folia) and lodh (Symploco* 
racemosa) be ground together into a paste and then plastered 
over the affected legs, elephantiasis may be cured. 

Then come the following recipe for the cure of white 
leprosy 

d«) 

***T3%nw i 

&SW * ' wf i nfirgrw « 
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Translation. 

( 18 ) 

If tufa grass (SacciarM* spontaneum), the chebulio or blaok 
myrobalai (Terminalia ckebula), thfc ittrha grass (Cynodox 
dactylon), rice, the milk or juice of the swallow-wok ( Calotropis ) 
aud the plantain (Mma si pientum) are made into a semi*liquid 
paste and plastered over the affected parts of the body, leprosy 
is cured. If the roots of the Sathi sag (a kind of pot-herb) 
are also taken, white leprosy is cured.* 

It will appear from an examination of the incantations 
Nos. £, 6 and 9, mentioned above, that the indispensable 
condition for plucking up the roots of the swallow-wort is that 
the asterisms Magha and Push ya must be in the ascendant 
at that time while the charm No. 5 requires that the rod of the 
wood of the swallow-wort should be made during the ascen- 
dancy of the Krittiha asterism. Similarly, the indispensable 
conditions for performing the Bihtri incantation for killing 
a person + and for making an enemy restless $ are that these 
should be concocted or p3i*for me 1 while tin Ptrvishadhd and 
Pmhya, asterisms are in the ascendant 

In his Simon Lee the Old Huntsman , Wordsworth says 
" O reader ; hal you in your mind such stores as silent 
thought can bring, 0 gentle reader ; you would 
find a tale in everything. si 
So the thoughtful reader may very patieutly ask : 

* The aforementioned eighteen charms and nostra ms are included in 
a small old book in Sanskrit which is stated to have been obtained at Badari* 
kafram, the well-known pilgrim ige*place in the Himalayas, from • oadhm who 
bailed from the Tolngu country. It is entitled BakehaH lantram fcp B pft 
rwn) bas been reprinted in Bengali script with red ink by Jahatla! 

Delta from No. 75-1, Ahirifcola Street, Calcutta. The publisher says that tbs 
reason for reprinting it in red ink U that the efficacy 6f these charms and 
nostrums miy not bo destroyed, which, it U apprehended, may happen in the 
event of its being printed in black ink. 

t Vide the Jomroolof the Anthropological Society of Bombay, YOl IX 
page 615. 9 

$ Op. *&>, VoL IX, page 618* 
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u Why are the periods of ascendancy of the aforemen- 
tioned asterlsms selected for the performance of the incanta- 
tions mentioned above ? " 

In order to answer the question, I shall have to discuss 
the supposed characteristics of the lunar asterisms as are set 
forth in Hindu astrology. 

Now, the lunar orbit is made up of twenty-seven divisions, 
each marking the moon's motion in one lunar day. The Hindu 
astrologers attach good or malignant influence to each of them 
as will appear from the following list of the principal stars 
included in these twenty-seven lunar mansions or asterisms in 
the moon's path, these are otherwise known as the Nakshatra- 
yoginis who are stated in Hiudu mythology to have been the 
twenty-seven daughters of Daksha Prajapati, and who subse- 
quently became the virtuous wives of the moon.* 


Name of the Asterism. 


Nature of the influence 
exercised by it. 


1 JLivinl (The R&m’s Head) 

[It is so called because its configuration re- 
semble* that of a horse’s head. The Hindu 
month Aeoin has derived its name from lh ; s 
asterism]. 

8 Bhardpt ... 

$ Krittikd (Pleiades) [She is fabled to have 
brought up Pftrvati's son Kflrtika, the Hindu 
god of war. The Hindu month Kdrtika has 
derived its same from this asterism]. 

4 Rohini (Hyades) 


Good [People bom 
under its influence 
. become happy, pros- 
perous and devotedly 
attached to their 
J wives.] 


... Bad. 
1 



Good. 


* These twenty-seven asterisms are classified into three groups, namely, deva 
(or divine), mnnety a (or human), and rahthasa (or savage), and are said to 
exercise their influences especially with regard to marriages. If the would-bo 
bridegroom and bride are born under the influence of asterisms of the same group, 
the marriage is a desirable and good one. If one of the parties to be married 
be bom in the ascendancy of an asterism belonging to the divine group, and the 
other under that of on asterism of the human group, the marriage may be per* 
mitted to take plane. Bat the union in wedUok of a person born under the 
influence of an Asterism of the gift as group, with another born in the ascendancy 
of nmieMm of the encode category, may not be allowed to oomo oft. [Garrett’s 
Cbeeical Dictionary pf Min (Madras Edition of 1871), pages 411—412.] 
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5 MrigatirS or MrigaiirtKa (A triple star) ... Good. 

6 Ardrd (One *Ur) ... »*• ... Bad. 


7 Punarvatu (Four stars) ••• 

8 Pu^hjft (Nebula in Canoer) 


9 AUesha (Five stars) 


10 Maghd (Cor Leonis) m ... 

11 Pdroa pkdlguni (Two stars) 

12 Uttara pkdlguni (Two stars) ... 

18 M<utd (Fire stars) ... ... 

14 CAitrd (One star) • Hi 

15 Scdti (One star) 

16 Vit&kkd (Four stars) ... ••• 

17 Anurddhd (Four stars) , M 

18 Jycckthd (Three stars) ... 

• A Clawed Dictionary of India . 
bofbam A Co* 1871, page 494 


. ... Good. 

... Good. [Rama, the semi* 
divine King of Ajodhya 
is stated to have been 
born while this aster* 
ism was in the aspen* 
dant as wil] appear 
from the following j— 
"The morning dawned 
with cloudless ray. 
On Pashya's high 
anspieions day, 

And Cancer with 
benignant power* 
Looted down on 
Bama*s natal hoar"* 
... Bad. [People born 
onder its influence be- 
come vicious, violent 
in temper, and oppres- 
sive in their dealings. 
If a son be born while 
this asterism is in the 
ascendant, the father 
should not look upon 
his face for sis 
months], 

... Good. 

*•» Medium. 

... Medium. 

... Good. 

... Bad. 

... Good. 

.m Bad. 

... Good. 

... Bad. 

By John Garrett Madras t Biggin. 
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Very bad. 

90 PtrvdtkddhS (Four stars) ... 

... 

Medium. 

91 VttarOtJWha (Three (tan) 

... 

Good. 

99 Sratand (Three star.) ... 

... 

Good. 

98 Dhaniihtkd (four atari) 

••• 

Bad. 

94 Batabhithd (A hundred (tare) ... 

... 

Bad. 

95 Ptrvabkidrapada or Pirvabhadrctpadd 

1 Medium. 

(Two stars). ' 

96 Uttar a bh ddrapadd or Uttorabhadrapadd 

1 Medium, 

(Two stars). } 

17 Bevati (thirty -two stars) 

... 

Good 


From the foregoing list it would appear that the asterisms 
Mag id and Pushy d exercise a beneficent influence upon human 
beings and their actions ; while that of Parvdshd4hd is medium, 
that is to say, neither good nor bad. Therefore, ^he periods 
of their ascendancy appear to have been selected for the per- 
formance of the incantations Nos. 2, 6 and 9 and the Bihari 
charms described supra . But the asterism Krittika, exercises 
a very malevolent influence upon men and their doings. As 
the foregoing incantation No. 5 comes within the categoryof 
nefarious sorcery, I think that the period of the ascendancy 
of this particularly evil asterism— Krittika— appears to have 
been selected for its performance. 

It will further appear from the texts of the incantations 
Nos. 6 and 17 that Sundays have been prescribed for the 
plnokingoup of the roots of the swallow-worts required for the 
purpose of concocting the said charms* 1 have already shown 
that the early morning of a Sunday is considered very favour- 
able for the performance of magic and exorcism-ceremonies* 
Similarly, the Bihari incantation for making an enemy restless 
requires that the branch of the Ficus glomerata tree should be 
cut very early in the morning of a Sunday.f 

*Vide the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Vol XI, page 219. 

t Vide the Journal of Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. IX, 

pagts tl8"619. 
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A noteworthy feature of the inoantation No. 17 deeeribed 
above is that the person plucking up the roots of the swallow* 
wort is required to stand with his face toward* the worth 
Most likely this has to be done by way of doing obeisance 
to the gods, for the north is the abode of the deities*^ This 
posture is also an indispensable condition imposed upon the 
ohief celebrant in some of the agricultural ceremonies of Northern 
India. For instance, in the ^eastern districts of the Punjab, 
especially in Karnal, the winnowed grain is gathered * into 
aheap with a good deal of precaution. One man si i* with hi* 
face toward* the north and, sticking a ploughshare into the 
earth places two round balls of cowdung on the ground on 
either side of it.* Then again, in the Etawah district of the 
United Provinces, the cultivator performing the ceremonies for 
heaping up grain after it has been cleaned by winnowing, 
mate* 9 on the conclusion of the rites an obeisance toward* the 
north — apparently the abode of the deities~-mA mumbles a 
prayer .f 

• Fide my article On Secrecy and Silence in No rth Indian Agricultural 
Ceremonies in the Journal and Proceedings of the Aeialic Society of Bengal, 
(N. 8.), Vol. XIII, page 31. 

t Op. cit.f page 33. 




X.— Birth, Childhood and Puberty Cere- 
monies among the Blrhors. 

By S&rat Chandra Roy, M.A. 

The Birbdfs idea of life is one of continuous progress from 
stage to stage* At each successive stage— from birth and 
infancy through adolescence, youth and married state, to old 
age, —the Birhor regards himself as ^gradually gaining in 
strength to combat supernatural evil influeuces that surround 
him on all sides till at length Death lands him on to the highest 
Stage of existence when man is transformed into an ethereal 
spirit— no longer subject to supernatural spiritual influences but 
himself powerful to influence man for good and evil alike The 
main object of the customary rites and ceremonies observed by 
the BirhOr at the passage from one state of life to another would 
appear to be to relieve him from some of the harmful spiritual 
influences peculiar to the outgoing stage and apt to cling to him 
in the new stage and infect human beings who are in intimate 
touch with him, — to purify him and his surroundings including 
his relatives and neighbours,— to break all ties with the old 
state and to assimilate his nature to the new state of life he is 
entering* 

At no stage of life is a human being more exposed to super- 
natural evil influences than while still in the mother's womb, at 
birth, and during infancy. Many, therefore, are the precautions 
and rites that a pregnant and parturient Birh5? woman, her 
family mi community are required to observe. 

I.-- Observances duhibg Pbegnjlhcy* 

The observances that have to be attended to during the 
pregnancy of a Birhdf woman, appear to fall into three classes,— 
those meant to protect the mother and the child in the womb 
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from danger arising from the spirit*worid, those designed to 
avert the evil eye and other deleterious influences proceeding 
from human beings, and lastly those intended to avert 
dangers due to physical causes, The first class of precautions 
have to be taken sometimes by the pregnant woman alone 
and sometimes by both herself and her husband, and the other 
two by the woman alone. The neighbours of the parturient 
woman have also to observe certain precautions to avoid the 
infectious taints likely to proceed from her. 

To avoid danger from the spirit-world, the inmates of the house 
must abstain from invoking any spirits and offering any sacrifices 
in the house during the pregnancy of a woman of the family. 
The head of an animal or fowl sacrificed to the spirits is always 
taboo to a BirhO? woman. But during his wife's pregnancy her 
husband too must abstain from eating the head of an animal or 
fowl sacrificed to any spirit or the head of any animal or fowl 
obtained by hunting. A breach of this taboo is believed to en* 
danger the whole community. Should either the husband or the 
wife eat su:ih meat, the men of the tai)4a are sure to have ill* 
success in hunting. And to propitiate the spirits in such a case, 
the husband mnst supply the N$y& with one pig, two goats, 
and five fowls to be sacrificed a little away from the huts. Apart 
from this taboo against such flesh diet the Birhdr husband is not 
required to observe any other rules of diet or behaviour during 
his wife's pregnancy. The practice of couvade is unknown. 
The woman must take care not to lie down in the courtyard 
or other open space lest spirits and a particular species of bird 
called the Puni bird might fly across her. It is believed that, 
should such spirits as a Mua or a Malech fly across the woman, 
the child in the womb will be either still-born or deformed. And 
the flight of a Puni bird across her is believed to injure some 
limb of the child in the womb or cause ‘puni-dukh 9 to it 
which will make it pine away. Nor * must the woman 
go near rivers and streams where thunU or spirits of 
women who died during pregnancy or in childbirth are imp- 
posed to dwell. To avoid the eyil eye, she igust coyer her wojgb 
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with ft cloth while going out of her house. To prevent the en* 
trance of dangerous influences, she must neither touch nor see 
a human corpse! nor even see the smoke rising from a funeral 
pyre. She must therefore keep indoors when a cremation is 
going on within sight of her tantfa. She must also keep indoors 
when lightning flashes are seen and the sound of thunder is 
heard. The prohibitions against eating stale rice and against 
crossing a river during pregnancy may be meant merely to avoid 
physical dangers ; but it is not unlikely that they are intended 
to .avert certain super-physical dangerous influences as well, 

IT. — Difficult Labour. 

• 

The BirhO? ascribes difficult labour either to the evil eye or 
to some sexual sin in the woman or to the anger of some evil 
spirit. And for each of theee classes of impediments a different 
set of remedies is adopted. To counteract the evil eye as well as 
to neutralize the effect of sin which hampers delivery certain 
magical rites are performed ; and to propitiate the obstructive 
spirits sacrifices are offered. In difficult labour, magical rites 
are first tried, and, if these fail, the ghost-finder or Mali 
is consulted and sacrifices are offered to the spirit who 
is supposed to impede delivery. Among magical rites 
performed to facilitate delivery the following may be men- 
tioned. If the woman during her pregnancy happened to 
close the cover of any earthen vessel or vessels with mud or 
other similar substance! suoh covers are taken out. Or if she 
happened to have filled up with earth any holes, or oracks in the 
floor of her hut, these holes and cracks are opened np again. 
If these fail to bring about delivery, a handful of rice is waved 
over the head of the pregnant woman in the name successively 
of each supposed witch and then fried in an earthen pan. If 
this too fails to remove the impediment, the midwife mentally 
names one after another each man who may possibly have been 
in intrigue with the woman and be the real father of the child 
in the womb and at each name throws a grain of rice on her, 
ft is believed $&t ae soon as the adulterer is named (mentally) ? 
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delivery takes place* It is said that tie ancestor-spirits of the 
family cause difficult labour to an adnltress in order that her 
guilt may be detected in this way. If all these expedients fail 
to bring about a speedy delivery! the ghost-finder or MUi is 
sent for to find oat by the examination of a handfnl of rice 
which spirit is hampering delivery. It it is a spirit of an estab- 
lished position to whom sacrifices are ordin&rify offered who 
is found to obstruct delivery, a vow is taken of making the pro- 
per sacrifices in case of speedy delivery, and if it is only a stray 
spirit the Mali takes up a handful of rice, waves it round the 
head of the woman and while naming the spirit in question 
throws it away as if towards the spirit* 

III.—Skx or Unborn Babes. 

If a woman becomes thin during pregnancy, it is said she 
will bear a male child ; if otherwise, a female. Blackish knots 
iu the umbilical cord are supposed to indicate the total uumber 
of male children the woman will bear and reddish white knots 
the number of female children. 

IV.— The Birth. 

When labour-pains come on, the men leave the hut as their 
presence is believed to hinder delivery, and only a few women 
remain. The woman who acts as midwife sometimes rubs 
oil over the womb to facilitate delivery. One end of the hut 
is partitioned off to serve as the lying-in room and here the 
delivery takes place. Soon after birth a new door is opened 
at that end for the use of the midwife for seven days after the 
birth, and for the use of the parturient woman for a period 
varying amongst different clans from three to six weeks. 
The pathway from this new door up to a little distance is in 
most clans fenced off on both sides with hedges made of 
branches of trees so that the shadow of the parturient woman 
and the midwife may not fall on and pollute or endanger their 
neighbours or their houses. These branches are burnt by the 
midwife (Kusritfn) after the first seven days of impurity. In a 
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lew clans, such as the Andi and the Sh&mjhgkoft (which are really 
of mixed Birhd? blood) anew door is not opened ; whereas in 
at least one of the wildest of Uthlu clans, an altogether separate 
hut is erected for the mother and its baby, where the baby 
is born without the help of any midwife or other person; and 
nobody visits them there nor are they allowed to come near 
others during the period of impurity. If the placenta is 
delayed in coming out, the root of a certain plant is suspended 
from the woman's neck on a string. A copper coin is held below 
the navel and on this the navel string is cut with an arrow- 
head or a razor. The navel string and the placenta are now 
taken up in a leaf-cup and buried just outside the threshold 
of the hut in a hole about a cubit deep. The Birhors assert 
that the reason why the after-birth is thus buried and secreted 
is that should a dog or other animal eat it up the mother will 
sicken and die. If this hole is deep, the difference between 
the age of the present baby and its next brother or sister will 
be long, and if the hole be shallow, the difference will be 
short. The stump of the umbilical cord, when it dries up and 
falls off, is also buried just outside the threshold, but not so 
deep ; it is asserted that should it be eaten up by any animal, 
the child will sicken and die. If the stump of the navel string is 
buried deep, the teeth of the baby, it is said, will be late in 
appearing ; but if the stump is buried just below the surface, the 
baby will teethe early. 

As soon as a baby is born, the midwife rubs a mixture of 
oil, pounded turmeric and powdered rice-husk over its limbs and 
bathes the babe in tepid water. The following day at about noon 
the mother drinks water in which iurt/ii pulse (Doliekos bi flows) 
has been boiled. This is meant to hasten the flow of milk at 
her breasts. If this does not serve its purpose, recourse will be 
had to the following rite. The following morning the husband 
of the woman will bathe in some spring or stream and come 
home with a jug of water which he will place in front of his 
hut. A piece of burning charcoal is also sometimes placed by 
its side, and over it a little gum of the sal tree will besprinkled, 
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The husband will then take up the jug of water in his hands and 
slowly pour the water standing with his face towards the Sun and 
saying, " O Sing Bdngft, I am making this libation of water to 
thee. May milk flow from her breast like this [water I am 
pouring]* I vow to offer you f milk flower * ( l ) when my desire 
is fulfilled.” After the TAafki ceremony, which will be des- 
cribed ; later on, the husband will, with 'the same rites, offer 
a libation of cow's milk on the same spot, saying " I offer this 
milk in fulfilment of the vow I took while I poured water in the 
name of (i.e., iu place of) milk ”♦ 

From the second day after delivery she will have a meal of 
hot rice and a soup of raiar (Cajanus In (ficus) pulse every 
evening. 

On the day of birth, — or on the following morning if the 
birth has taken place at night, — the men of the go out 

with their nets for a hunt with a jjview to testing the future luck 
of the new-born babe. 

V. — The Days of Impurity. 

Generally for twenty-one days after birth mother and child 
are considered impure or, to put it more correctly, remain in the 
taboo state. In some clans the taboo state continues longer. 
During this period the new-born babe and its mother are 
secluded in a comer of the family hut which is partitioned off from 
the rest of the hut unless, as among the Kawan elan, a separate 
leaf hut is erected for the purpose. In most clans, as we have 
already seen, a new doorway is made for this portion of the hut 
for the use of the parturient woman and the midwife, and long 
fencings of twigs are put up on both sides of the pathway lead- 
ing to it. The meals of the parturient woman are brought to her 
outside this now doorway and she takes them in, and, after 
having eaten her meals, washes the plate and pats it out to be 
taken away. The female attendants at birth go out by this new 
;door after the delivery, tike a purificatory bath and, in some 
(particularly Jag hi) t&iufas, have their persona sprinkled over 
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witb water in which copper and leaves of the Tulii (the sacred 
basil) plant have been dipped. During the first seven days after 
a birth! the whole tdrtfd is in the taboo state, during which no 
Pujd or sacrificial feast can be celebrated in the (drttfd at all ; but 
as for the family of the new-born babe this taboo against Pujdi 
has to be observed by them for three weeks longer. By way of 
a threat to evil spirits that may otherwise harm the baby or its 
mother, the iron instrument, if anj, with which the navel-string 
may have been cut, or a sickle or knife, is placed under the 
cloth or other thing which serves as their pillow. This instru- 
ment is taken away by the midwife on the occasion of the thathi 
oeremony on the seventh day after birth, and is replaced by 
a new knife or sickle. After the days of impurity are over, this 
instrument is laid out in the open during a lunar eclipse and 
finally made into an anklet or armlet which is to serve as an 
amulet to proteot the child from the evil eye or evil spirit. 

VI. — Tub Thathi oa Finsr Purification. 

The that H ceremony held on the seventh day from the date 
of the birth, is meant for the fiti il purification of the other mem- 
bers of the tanda and the preliminary purification of the newborn 
child and its mother and of the other members of the particular 
family. Until then, as we have seen, there can be no pujd in 
the tdri4d. On the thathi day, men of the child's clan living in the 
tdri4d have their nails pared, and their beards and the edges of the 
hair round the head shaved. Last of all, the father of the baby 
will be similarly shaved. The women of the clan also will have 
their nails pared, the nails of the mother of the baby being pared 
last of all. Finally the baby will have its head shaved. This 
shaved-off hair of the baby is considered unclean {chkut) and is 
taken in a leaf-cup to the side of some tank or stream and left 
there. Then the men, and, after them, the women go out for 
a purificatory bath. The mother with the midwife, who has in 
the meanwhile put on the floor of the lying-in room a coating of 
mud diluted in water and on the new pathway between the 
ft$ees a coating of cowdung diluted in water, brings up 
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the rear. The 'clothes used in the lying-in room are boiled 
that morning in water mixed with ashes. The palm-leaf mat 
and the bedstead, if any, used in the lying-in room are taken to 
a stream, immersed in water for a whole day, anointed* with 
a little oil and pounded turmeric and taken back to the lying-in 
room for use until the final purification on the twenty-first day 
or later. 

The mother of the baby returns home with water dripping 
from the hair of her head and squeezes out this water into 
the mouth of her baby, accompanying her action with a blessing 
on the child. If it is a male child, she says — “ May you never 
feel thirsty when you go out for a hunt or are engaged in making 
ropes ”, and, if it is a female child, she says " May you never 
feel thirsty when you may be gathering leaves and tubers in the 
jungles When all return home after bathing, the babels 
mother washes the legs and feet of her husband, anoints them 
with oil and turmeric-paste, again washes the legs from below 
the knees, and then clasping one of his legs with her hands asks 
him— “ What will you give me ” ? The husband either presents 
her with a new cloth or promises to give her one. She now bows 
down to her husband by touching his feet, and from a distance 
makes obeisance to the elders of the (duffa assembled before her 
hut. 

Then the NSya, with his face to the east, offers a red fowl to 
Ckowrati Paha? Parbat (the eighty-four hills and mountains) who 
are invoked by name and believed to assemble at the invocation, and 
one black fowl to Mahdlt Chati (who is said to be the mistress of 
the spirit of Lugu PahSr) . The fowls are held with their faces 
to the east. While offering these sacrifices the Naya says, “ 1 
offer this fowl in the name of the new human being that has 
come to us. May health attend the baby and good luck in chase 
attend the people of the \dn4d ”• At each of the two spots where 
the two fowls are sacrificed, the Naya, still facing east, drops 
a little rice-beer from a leaf-cup. It is believed that unless these 
sacrifices are offered, the birth-taboo will continue and the men 
of the i&n4* will have bad luck in the chase* The Nly& gets 
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the two sacrificed fowls as his remuneration and he roasts them 
there and then. After the sacrifices have been offered, a pot of 
oil is passed round amongst the guests* Each guest dips the 
tips of his fingers in the oil which he rubs over his face, and also 
into his ears* The assembled guests are then treated to two jars 
of rice-beer* Before they begin drinking, the eldest member of 
the clan takes up in his hands a leaf-cup filled with rice-beer and 
speaks as follows : — “ A wind arose in the east ; clouds gathered 
in the west j rain came down on the ground ; the tank {bdndh) 
got filled to the brim. When the tank was full, we wondered 
whether the tank c( ntained a crocodile, or a fish, or a snake. Then 
the embankment burst, and we discovered it contained a human 
child* Now then we shall take it into our Jat. May the child 
live up to a ripe old age ( rel pdnru rutd panru) After having 
done justice to the two jars of rice-beer, the guests return to 
their respective houses. 

V1L — The Chhota thhathhi. 

Generally on the twenty-first day after birth, but in some 
clans later, the final purification ceremony is performed. The 
mother of the baby boils in water and ashes the clothes hitherto 
used by the mother and babe in the lying-in room, and another 
woman of the family similarly cleanses the clothes of the other 
members of the family ; and in every family in the \dnid some 
woman similarly cleanses the clothes of the members of her family. 
The baby's head is shaved, and the mat used by the baby and its 
mother is cast aside. The new door of the lying-in room is then 
dosed up, the whole house is cleansed with mud or cowdung 
diluted in water, and all the members of the family take a cere- 
monial bath. The head of the family offers the sacrifice of a red 
fowl and a libation of rice-beer to the spirits of bis ancestors and 
prays for the health and longevity of the baby. The mother with 
the baby in her arms goes to the thhdn* or spirit-seats of her 
husband's family and then to the tkhdn* of the other families of 
the (drufi and bows to all the ghosts of all the thhant* 
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VIII.— The € Saki 9 OR Name-giving Ceremony, 

On the morning following the CKho\d Thhdfihi day, a name 
is selected for the child in the following manner. A bowl of water 
is placed on the open space in front of the hut which has been clean- 
ed with mud diluted in water and where the men of the land a have 
assembled. A handful of rice and a bl*de of tender grass (4*6) 
are placed on the ground as sdki or witnesses to the ceremony, 
A grain of til (sesamum) seed to represent the baby is first dropped 
into the water of the bowl, and then a grain of dhdn or unhusked 
rice representing the paternal grand-father (whether dead or alive) 
of the baby is similarly dropped into the same bowl. If the til 
seed and the grain of dhdn float on till they meet, the baby is 
named after his paternal grand -father. If they sink down with- 
out meeting, the process is repealed with a til - seed representing 
the baby and grains of dhdn to represent other relatives one after 
another until the grains meet. The name of the relative in whose 
name the grains meet, is selected for the child. If the relative 
whose name is selected is alive and present, he anoinls the child 
with oil and presents it with one or two copper coins and 
a necklet of black beads. This man is called the Sdki of the child. 
If the saki is a person who does not belong to the family, he 
is treated to a hearty dinner that day with plenty of liquor. 
One jar of rice- beer called the sdkiAandi has been specially 
brewed for the purpose. 

On this day, a mdti utters some incantations over a few grains 
of mustard which are then tied up in a rag and fastened with 
raw thread round the neck of the baby. This serves as an 
amulet to protect the baby from the evil eye and evil spirits and 
is worn until the ear-piercing ceremony. The Birhdy believes 
that a man always takes after his saki. Thus, if one's sdki is 
a mdti , he too will turn out to be a mdti ; if one's sdki has married 
only one wife, he too will have no more than one wife, but if the 
sdki has married two or three wives he too will do the same. If the 
name selected is that of a relative (such as her husband's elder 
brother whose name is taboo to the baby's mother), a second 
name— -sometimes derived from the day of the week on which 
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the child was bom — is also selected* As a matter of fact, 
however, 1 found almost every Birhor having two, and, in a few 
cases, more than two names. Out of eighteen Birhofs who«e 
sail names I particularly noted, twelve were named after their 
paternal grandfathers, one after his paternal great-grandfather, 
four after their maternal grandfathers, and one after his father's 
elder brother. One of these only had no second name, one 
had two. names besides his Ja£*-name and the rest had each one 
other name besides his taki name. Their names are given 
below : — 


Sdki-n&me Other came. 


Thepd 

... 

... Budhu. 

Narsing 

tea 

• ... Lenga, Mangal. 

Akal 

... 

... Buyka. 

Dibru 

... 

... Gulibaha. 

Sukhlal 

... 

... Lijo. 

Cbah&la 

... 

••• Rabda. 

Bhfcnclari 

... 

... Ragai. 

Balarlm 

. . . 

... Gadi 

Bhim 

... 

... Arjun. 

Rftbdd 

0* 0 

... Chahala 

K&la 

• * • 

... SanicharwB 

Puiau 

... 

... (no other name) 

Sdki-n&me 


Other name. 

Sukhrta 

... 

... Lftngra 

Birsai 

... 

v... Mali. 

Snnu& 

... 

... Akal. 

Budhu ... 

... 

... Saona. 

Rir<l 

... 

... Mighd. 

MahSdeo ... 

... 

... Jeredpeter. 


Whew & man has another name besides his tdki name, he 
is ordinarily called by the other name. In the case of twin 
children, if both aw male, they are generally named ' Ram * 
and ‘ Laohman ’ ; if both aw female they aw named f Gftngi' 
and * J auui 1 ; and it one of the twins is a male and the other 
female, the ado child is named either * Rar ' or ‘Laohm.» * 
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according as it happens to he the elder op the younger of the. 
twins, and similarly the female child is named either ' Gfingi * 
or f Janni ' according as it is the elder or the youngs of the 
twins. But the tdki ceremony mil be duly gone throngh and 
tdki names selected ais usual. 

IX.— The Tckui-ltjtce ob Eak-piebcing Ceeimony. 

The ears of the child are ceremonially perforated generally 
in the month of Jghdn (November) following the birth. A 
quantity of rice-flour is prepared and made into twenty-eight 
small round cakes. These are covered over with a ml leaf above 
it and one below it, and are placed one above the other in a vessel 
of boiling water on the night before the ceremony. The follow* 
ing morning, the child is anoirted with oil and pounded turmeric 
and bathed in cold water. The sdki or, in his absence, some other 
relative is seated on a wooden plank (gdntlu or pinrha) placed over 
a quantity (usually two pail as or about four pounds) of unhusked 
rice. The child is seated on the lap of this relative. Two other men 
sit down each on one side of the child with a copper kanami 
(ear-piercing needle) in hand and pierce a hole, in the lobe of 
each ear of the child. Then each of the two ear-piercers take up 
a black fowl and strikes it twice against the wooden seat (gdnfjfu). 
The fowl thus killed is taken inside the kitchen and roasted. 
A bamboo umbrella is then stuck up over the wooden seat. One 
of the ear-piercers throws seven of the cakes on to the roof of the 
lmt, the other oar-piercer throws bn the same roof the rag con- 
taining mustard seeds which had been so long tied round the neck 
of the child ; as he does so, he says “ From to-day the child 
is taken into the jdt (tribe). 0 ! spirits and ghosts, do ye hence* 
forth leave him. ” Two ov three boy 3 who have already perched 
themselves on the roof eat up the seven cakes which are said to 
be * meant for the fust seven days of impurity \ The boys 
then come down. Now the mhi or somebody on his behalf 
takes up one cup of oil, and some relative of the child holds in his 
hand another cup of oil, and each in his turn anoints every one 
present with the oil. Each guest has also brought with him o&e 
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<*m*U earthen pot of oil besides two or three pailis of unhusked 
lice* This rice is placed on the wooden seat (gdn#u) and the oil 
is dropped on the head of caoh guest, till at length oil begins to 
drip down the Kmbs of all present. This is known as e *5i*-oii \ 
Two jars of rice-beer along with the remaining twenty-one cakes 
of rice-flour are now distributed amongst the guests. After 
eating the cakes and drinking the rice-beer, the guests disperse. 

By the bpring of the ears, the child, as we have seen, is sup- 
posed to enter the jdt or tribe. Some Birhdjs expressed their 
idea about the matter to me with this quaint simile 

u Just as castration admits a bull into the jU of oxen, so 
by the ear-boring ceremony, a Birhof child, so long merely 
a human child, is admitted into they'df or tribe. ” 

So essential is this ceremony considered by the Birhor that 
a child dying before the ceremony is performed, must have its ears 
pierced aft3r death and before being carried to its grave. 

XI. — Some Childhood Customs. 

When a child has one or more teeth behind the front row, 
some one tells the childj — “We married you to the dog of so 
and so (names some neighbour who keeps a dog).” It is believed 
that this will serve to make the extra teeth fall off at the same 
time as the milk teeth fall off. 

When a child is observed to be gradually wasting away, it is 
said to suffer from puni-duih , and is laid out by its mother 
early one morning before the house has been swept clean, on the 
open space (d/iga/t) in front of the hut, and some other woman 
takes it up in her arms saying " Alas 1 alas I why has such a fine 
child been cast away ? ” It is believed that this will in most 
cases restore the child to health. If this expedient fails, the 
child is expected to be cured if it is weighed in a balance. It is 
again weighed after a month or two to see how much it ha s 
gained in weight. 

So long as a baby is carried in the mother's arms or slung on 
her back, its mother while going to some other tdnii or to some 
Tillage or market-place, either puts a mark of soot between its 
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eyebrows to protect it from the. evil eye or evil spirits, or, 
while crossing a stream, she generally takes up a little sand, 
and ties it op at one end of her cloth. On her return journey, 
when her house is in] sight, she takes the sand between the tips 
of her two fingers and throws it away behind her back. 

XI. — Cicatrization and Tattooing. 

V 

Birhor boys of about twelve or thirteen years of age bum 
scalds on ea#h other’s hands with lighted wicks. No bad 
effects of any sort are said to result from the omission of this 
practice which is now ‘looked upon only as a test of the power of 
manly endurance. It is however different in the case of the 
tattooing of girls. 

Birhor girls of from ten to twelve years of age must have 
tattoo marks made on their arms, chest, chin, nose and the 
upper side of the feet, with an iron needle. No tattoo marks are 
made either on the forehead or the temples as amongst the 
©raons. Where possible, a Mahali or Ghasi woman is called in 
to make the tattoo marks. Floral designs are commonly used. 
It is believed that if a girl is not tattooed, her spirit will on her 
death remain in the other world (uku) under a tester tree clasp- 
ing its trunk with both her arms* 

XII. — Life in the Dobmitobies, 

In a Birhdr taiufa there are two small huts made of leaves and 
branches of trees, which are used, one as 
<a) The building. ^he dormitory or Git it -or a for bachelors, and 
the other for spinsters. The two huts are situated generally at 
one end of the settlement and at a little distance from each other. 
The maidens of the (antfa gather twigs and branches for making 
their dormitory and their parents and other relatives construct 
it. The bachelors gather the materials for the construction of 
their dormitory and they and their relatives construct it. * These 
huts are fairly commodious and vary with the size of the settle-* 
meat. The boys’ dormitory has only one door to it, but the 
maidens’ dormitory is generally provided with a second door -at 
the back. 
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Boys are admitted into their dormitory when they are about 

0,) constitution ten ^ fW and sleep there at night until 
and Manage- their marriage. When a boy is married, he 
meat. gets a separate hut made for himself and 

his wife. Similarly girls are admitted into their gitij-ofa at the 
age of about ten and sleep there at night until marriage. 
In the boys' dormitory there is no recognized headman, 
although tjie most intelligent and tactful amongst the inmates is 
recognized as their leader. In the maidens' dormitory, an old 
widow of the settlement acts as the guardian of the inmates at 
night. She sleeps at the main door as if to prevent the intrusion 
of outsiders into the dormitory and to keep watch over the 
movements of the girls. , 

Although /Witf-nupfcial immorality is practically unknown 
among the Birhors, liaisons between 
bachelors and spinsters are the rule rather 
than the exception. The back-door to 
the maidens' dormitory is supposed to enable the girls to go out 
to satisfy calls of nature without disturbing the old duenna. In 
practice, however, this door affords means of escape to boyg 
who may have entered the hut during the absence of the old 
woman and also enables girls to stealthily go out to meet their 
lovers who notify their approach by some preconcerted sound 
generally made with the hand striking the leaves and branches 
forming the wall of the hut. The old woman, even if awake, 


(o) Morality in the 
Dormitories. 


pretends to bo asleep and thus connives at these practices. 
Every bachelor haB his sweetheart amongst the maidens. And 
I am informed by some BirhOr elders that to attract a maiden 
he loves, a young man sometimes approaches her without any 
clothes on his body. 

TheM is, however, a well-recognized rule of fidelity amongst 
Birho? maidens and bachelors. It is considered wrong for any 
boy to go with a maiden who is known to be the sweetheart of 
another boy ; and although such breach of etiquette is not 
punished with a fine, the aggrieved boy has the support of his 
fellows when be seeks to retaliate by himself sleeping with 
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the recognized sweetheart of the offending boy. In theory, 
liaisons between unmarried boys and girls are believed to 
offend the spirits and bring ill-luck in hunting. But the only 
result of this theory is to bring perquisites to the Mali and 4 the 
Nay a. For to stop detection and disclosure by the Mali 
(diviner) the young men give him some money presents while 
they give the Naya some money to buy a pi&ce of cloth, 
liquor and fowls so that he may appease the offended spirits 
who would otherwise prevent success in hunting. Occasionally, 
supposed spirit-possession is made a pretence by a young 
man to go with his sweetheart. Thus it sometimes happens that 
when a young man meets his sweetheart at a market, he begins 
to shake his head violently and in this condition of supposed 
spirit-possession carries off the young woman in his arms in 
the direction of some jungle. The by-slanders merely remark 
that; some spirit is on him and no harm is meant. 

The premarital liaisons of a Birhor woman are so lightly 
thought of that no Birhor has the slightest objection to marry 
a girl whom he knows to have been the sweetheart of another 
young man. Tlius, in a certain Birhor settlement, I know 
three men, B, R, and H, who during their bachelorhood were 
inmates of the same dormitory. F, K, and M were among 
the inmates of the spinsters' dormitory in the same settlement. 
During this period, B had F, R had K, and S had M for their 
respective sweethearts. Later, R was married to F, and K and 
M were married to men of other (dtyfds. It, who in his bachelor 
days used to regard F us the recognized sweetheart of B, is on the 
best of terms with her now as his married wife although B lives 
next door to him. Neither R nor B nor F appears to think 
anything of their former relations. 

When any inconvenient consequences follow a premarital 
intrigue, recourse is had to certain medicinal roots to cause 
abortion 

XIII. — Mekstrtjation Customs; 

The menstrual condition of a female is believed to be attend- 
ed with danger to herself as well as to her settlement# This 
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is true both of the first menses of a girl as also of her subsequent 
menstrual periods, A menstruant female is taboo to the whole 
community. She may not touch her husband or any other person 
for one whole week from the commencement of every menstrual 
flow. During this period, she may not cook food or draw 
water, nor even touch any food or drink meant for others ; she 
must not touch the waMs or the roof of her own or any one 
else'g hut } she must not come in oontact with the spring or well 
where her tribe-fellows bathe, or from which they draw water ; 
she must not touch her husband or any other man, nor enter any 
house except her own ; she may not touch a bed, but must lie 
down alone on the bare ground ; she must not touch fire, although 
she may look at it ; and she must nqt walk across a hunting-net. 
It is apparently the supposed dangers of blood that give rise to 
these restrictions. Blood is the pabulum which gives nutriment to 
the spirits, and the sight of blood naturally makes the spirits restiver 
That is the avowed reason why a menstruant woman is not 
permitted to enter the spirit-huts of the village or even the ading 
or inner tabernacle of her own hut where the ancestor-spirits are 
believed to reside. During this period not only may there be no 
sacrifices or pujd offered to the ora-bongako (house-spirits) in the 
menstruant woman's hut but in faot there will be no pvja or 
sacrifice in any family in the settlement. The reason which the 
Birhors now assign for this prohibition is the fact that in the 
event of any sacrifice, offered in the settlement, the members of 
the menstruant female's family would have to go without thek 
share of the sacrificial meat. Indeed, if in ignorance of the fact 
that a female in the (and a is in her menses, iny Birhdfin the 
{and a offers a sacrifice to his home-spirits (ora* bong ako) , themens- 
truant female and, in case she is married, her husband must not 
partake of any portion of the sacrificial meat or any food cooked 
in the new earthen pot used in preparing the sacrificial food. 
Should they do so they are liable to be afflicted with some serious 
illness. Should a menstruant woman touch a man even by 
accident, tbe latter is, it is believed, sure to fall ill. In the case 
of the Hembrom and Bhuiya clans of Birhors it is believed that 
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if »■ merirtruant female of those clans touches a man even by 
chance f the husband of the woman is sure to die either of illness-* 
or by a fall from a tree or by being devoured by a tiger set on* 
by some spirit) and if she infringes any of the other taboos men- 
tioned above, two individuals of her clan will be carried away by 
death. 

These taboos are removed on the eighth day after the woman' 

become ceremonially clean by taking a bath and having her 
slothes boiled in water mixed with ashes and then washing them^ 
in cold water, 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS, 

I.— Note on five sculptured stones dis- 
covered in a ruined temple near 
Surajkund springs in the District 
of Hazaribagh. 

By F. M. Hollow* 

I took the opportunity the other day of visiting some 
hot springs near Barakatta Thanah in the Hazaribagh District. 
The springs are about 1J miles east of Barakatta and half a mile 
south of the Grand Trunk Road. A description of the springs 
is to be found in Dr. Hooker's Himalayan Journal (Volume I* 
Chapter II) ; the cold spring mentioned by him is now a stagnant 
pool, and only two out of the four hot springs are alive. But 
what interested me more than the springs was the discovery of 
five pieces of sculptured stone near the site of the ruined temple 
mentioned by Dr. Hooker ; from the sculpturing on them I am 
inclined to think that this temple, to which these stones belong* 
was of Buddhistic origin. 

The temple was situated on an elevation at the head of 
the springs about 30 yards away ; it is now in ruins, only portions 
of three \yalls of what was perhaps an outer entrance room of 
the temple now remain standing. These with the remains of 
the fallen cupola of the temple are now roofed over with dry 
leaves and branches, to form a room, in which the five stones 
are housed. The floor and walls were plastered over with mud 
and were clean, and from the marks"of Vermillion on the stones, 
it is obvious that the place is still used as a shrine. The 
original temple appears to have been built of h^ck and mortar 
faced with sandstone. The five sculptured stones were most 
probably in origin ornamental, forming parts of the general 
scheme of decorations inside the temple* The figures and 
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designs are engraved in relief on plain black stones and are 
very beautiful and symmetrical. One of them is placed in a 
niche in the eastern wall of the room, it is rectangular in shape, 
with its top rounded off about 2J feet in length and one foot 
in breadth, the figure on it is that of Buddha sitting with 
hands raised to the elbows, bent back, with the palms of his 
hands turned outwards and level with his shoulders. In a 
niche in the opposite wall is a similarly shaped stone, but the 
figures on it are that of a woman standing with four hands, 
locally recognized as Bhagwati, and one on either side of her at 
her shoulders and at her feet four smaller standing women 
figures. The remaining three pieces have been embedded in a 
mud wall of recent date buiV up against the ruins of the fallen 
cupola. The left-hand piece is a long rectangular slab of stone 
about four feet high and a foot broad ; it is covered over from top 
to bottom with most beautiful engravings in sections of various 
designs ; it is capped with a temple resembling the figure in the 
plaque pictured on the front page of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society J ournal ; at its base is the figure of 
Buddha sitting with his hands and legs crossed. On the left of 
this slab is a pyramidal shaped slab with the figure of a woman 
standing similar to the figure on the slab in the western niche. 
One of the arms of this figure is broken. On its left is an arch of 
stone, semicircular in form and three or four feet long ; along tho 
top of the arch are five pinnacles cut out of it like the points of a 
crown ; the centre and two end ones are shaped like the figures 
in the plaque, and the two on either side of the centre one have 
machicolated tops. But all have the sitting figure of Buddha with 
arms and legs crossed engraved in their centres. This arch 
appears to have formed part of a doorway ofr window as it has 
been chiselled out of rough sandstone. Local tradition says 
that the stones rose out of the earth of their own accord. This 
at least proves their antiquity, and removes the suspicion of their 
having been brought from somewhere else. The stones were in 
all probability found among the ruins of ihe temple and set up 
there by some Brahmin who, to safeguard them from spoliation 
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sad to ensure' the- future utility of the shrine, ascribed to than: 
a divine origin. I feel sure that if excavations are made at the 
spot where the ruins of the cupola lie, more interesting relics- 
would be found. My description may not be sufficiently 
accurate to satisfy the curiosity of minds better trained than 
myself in these matters, but my object in writing of them will 
be fullfilled if it should induce any of them to visit the spot 
himself. 



II.— King Pratapa Radra Deva of Orissa 
and his ( Sarasvati Vilasa 

By Tarini Char&n Rath, B. JL 

Pratapa Rudra Deva Gajapathi was a very famous king of 
ancient Orissa who ruled over an extensive country, during the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century Jt.D. He belonged to the 
Solar Dynasty and with him the fame and glory of the ancient 
kingdom of Orissa may be said to have waned. His country 
extended from the Ganges in the North to the mouth of the 
Krishna river in the South and he even carried arms as far 
as Rameswara at the extreme south, successfully for a time. He 
was the son of Purushottama Deva Gajapathi of Kanchi- 
Kaveri fame, by his beloved Queen Padmavati or Rupambika, 
the daughter of the king of Karnata, whom he had taken 
prisoner during his expeditions. King Kapilendra or Kapiles- 
vara Deva of Orissa was the grandfather of Prataparudra. He 
founded the Solar Dynasty after the extinction of the well- 
known Ganga family. Prataparudra Deva was the author or 
compiler of a most valuable treatise on Hindu Law known by 
the name of * Sarasvati Vilasa 9 or ( Recreations of the Goddess 
of Learning 9 which is even to this day an authority along with 
the Mitakshara in Orissa and South India. Several writers on 
Hindu Law commencing from Sir Charles Grey (afterwards 
Chief Justice of Bengal) to Mayne including Grady, 
Macnaghten, Morley, Strange, Thompson, Tagore and others 
have spoken highly of this legal compilation of the Orissan King. 
But owing to the confusion and dismemberment that followed 
the demise of the Great King in Orissa, the valuable treatise on 
Hindu Law seems to have not been given the due prominence 
in the country. It appears to have been better known in South 
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Orissa (Madras Presidency) than in its northern portion. The 
date of the compilation may be safely assigned to 1515 a.o* 

For some time the work was but blindly attributed to the 
Telingana King Prataparudra Deva Ganapati of the Kakatiya 
Dynasty of Warangal. The book is in highflown Sanskrit 
language and anybody who has the patience to go through it 
will certainly find out the real author. Palm-leaf manuscript 
copies of the book have been found even in Travaneore, Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Tanjore and other places in the South, written in 
the Old Grantha, Tamil and Telugu characters. 

The work is an extensive one comprising the whole body 
of Hindu religious, moral and civij. laws of the country. It 
does not omit even the customary law of land tenure. In the 
introduction to the book it is stated that the King composed it 
with a view to remedy the difficulties arising from the existence 
at that time of several authoritative works on law, whose 
doctrines were in conflict with each other. On the fundamental 
question of the character of the ownership of property, the 
treatise is the most pronounced of all the works as yet known, 
on the secular side of the controversy. 

The King is celebrated for his great wisdom, ability, valour, 
learning and religious knowledge. His skill in the art of war as 
well as Civil Government was eminent. The introductory chapter 
of the book records his extensive literary accomplishments. He 
is said to have composed commentaries and popular narratives* 
He was a director of dramas and arranged the Dharmasastra. 
He was very fond of disputes and controversies on points of 
theology. He was devout and built several temples* The 
Great Vaishnava Reformer Chaitanya came to Orissa in his 
time and was much adored by him. 

The book clearly makes mention of the successful and f am ous 
Kanchi Kaveri Expedition of his father King Pumshottama Deva 
which is not fully believed by some sceptics, who are 
few. Rev. Thomas Foulkes translated from the original 
Saaskrft the portion of the book on * Daya Bhaga 9 or f Law of 
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Inheritance 3 in 1881. This book is now out of print and not 
available. 

The Uriya people may rightly feel proud of such a worthy 
production of one of their ancient kings. But it is to be 
regretted that the work has not been yet fully published and 
translated. It is hoped that steps will be takea soon in the 
direction by all concerned and also the benign Government 
which has been doing so much in respect of such ancient and 
valuable oriental records. 



III.— The Naik Caste. 

By Prameshwar Lall, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

I looked into the volume of the Census Report dealing with 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa for this oaste but I could find no 

reference to it. Probably its obscurity is due to its being looked 

upon as disreputable. But whatever may be the cause of its 

omission it is. well known that the caste exists and flourishes 

« 

in Bihar and the neighbouring provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
Whether it is to be found in the Punjab I cannot say, but 
I should not feel surprised if it also exists there. If the name 
Naek is not used in the Punjab some other name is used for the 
corresponding class of people. In Bengal the caste is not to 
be found though castes of hereditary male and female 
musioians and dancers of various grades of respectability 
are to be found in Bengal as well as in other parts of India. 

It would be interesting to know if the caste, or something 
corresponding to it, is mentioned in the ancient literature of 
the Hindus. I have referred to the Hindi Bhakt-Mala. There 
we have an illustration of how even the faithful performance 
of the duties of this caste with a thorough devotion to the deity 
may lead to salvation. The caste certainly did exist in Muhamma- 
dan times. In Sanskrit literature the castes of Nafa ( dan cers) 
and Vita ^public ) are found. The professional dancing women 
appear as early as the time of the Buddha. It was not even then 
a recent institution. The Buddha was invited to dine by a mem- 
ber of this fraternity and went to her house with all his monks. 
This was in the town of Vaisali (in North Bihar). It gave rise 
to a great deal of scandal among the more respectable residents 
of the town and they came to him and asked him about it and 
thus provided an occasion for one of his great sermons. 
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The caste name Naek is derived from the technical Naftk* 
of Hindu Dramaturgy. Nayaka is the hero and Niyiki is the 
heroine. They are divided into different classes. Hindi ]>ook8 
on Nat/iia-lheda are reproduced from Sanskrit works. Evident- 
ly Naet and Naeld are names acquired from Hindi literature 
in Muhammadan times. 

Whatever the antiquity and the history of the caste may he 
its present-day customs and mode of life are particularly interest- 
ing. Further enquiries disclose that there are two broad 
divisions of the caste. One Hindu and the other Muhammadan. 
The Hindu section is divided into numerous subdivisions. 
Their marriage and other sooial ceremonies afford glimpses into a 
peculiar state of moral and social development. They have 
family gods of their own— not the usual gods of the Hindu 
pantheon but gods that are yet below that stage — though fast 
advancing to that status. Some of those deities acquire animal 
sacrifices — like the Jehovah of the early Hebrews and the Kali and 
Durga of the present day Hindus in some parts of North-East India. 
But the bulk of the gods are of a milder nature and are content 
with offerings of flowers, perfume, an d sweets. There are always 
songs and music offered to them, but this is common with the 
other Hindus to almost all the deities. They also worship their 
musical instruments — Sarangi , ialla , mridang, sitar, etc. (the 
harmonium flute is a recent arrival at the Naik Olympus ) This 
is like the worship of martial weapons by Rajputs— the 
Kshatriyas. The Naiks celebrate the festival of the spring— 
Batanta, which is a remnant of the classical Vasantotsava of 
Sanskrit literature. Songs are sung in every Naik home. Gifts of 
the beautifully scented mango blossom are exchanged in the 
fraternity and are also given to non-Naik friends and patrons. 
This is again an ancient symbolism. The mango blossom in 
Sanskrit literature is the favourite emblem of the god Cupid 
(Kama) who uses it as ends to bis arrows. It represents spring. 
Gwalior which is the most sacred spot for Hindu musicians is a 
place of their pilgrimage. The Naiks go there to do honour to the 
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tomb of Tan Sen, the Hindu convert of Akbar's time, and the 
Prince of musicians of his time. 

The philosophy of the Naeka is that she considers her material 
self as distinct from her spiritual self, which she thinks can be in 
aB purity devoted to the service and worship of the deity. 



ROTES Of THE QUARTER. 

X*— Minuted of an Ordinary Meeting: of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
held at the Patna College, on Monday, 
the 22nd April, 1918. 

The Honlale Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, o.s.x, i.c.a., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal read a paper on Hindu Republics, 

The lecturer discussed the significance of the words Sang b a 
and Gaha in P6nini and the Mahl-Bh£rata. The classes of Sabghas 
as found in Hnini's Grammar and Kautilya's Artha-S&stra were 
pointed out. Various constitutions gathered from Sanskrit , P&li 
and Greek sources were classified as Democracy, Aristocracy and 
a mixed constitution based on these two. The earliest known in- 
stances of Non-Monarchical Governments were traced back to C. 1000 
n. c. Procedures of deliberations in the assembly of Sanghas 
were detailed from the Vinaya which were found very interesting' 
owing to the many similarities with the present-day procedures. 

The Vice-President referred to similar rules of procedure des- 
cribed for deliberations and discussions, laid down for Buddhist 
monks in the So-Sor Thar-pa and other Tibetan books, which are still 
followed at the present day. They were undoubtedly borrowed, the 
Vice-President pointed out, from the original Buddhist literature 
of India. 

After thanking the lecturer the meeting was dissolved. 

The paper is part of a hook by the lecturer on the Consti- 
tutional History of India and as the whole book is being printed 
independently, the paper will not be published in the Journal. 



XI —Proceedings of a Meeting of the Coun- 
cil of theBihar and Onssa Research 
Society held at the Society’s office 
on 8th April 1918 at 4-30 p.m. 

Present. 

1. Hon'ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., i.c.s., in the 

Chair. 

2. Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Jennings, M. A. 

3. Babu S. C. Roy, m.a., b.l. 

4. Professor J. N. S'amaddar, B.A., f.e.e.s., f.r.h.s. 


5. K.P. Jayaswal, Esq., m, a. (Oxon.)., Secretary, 

(1) The minutes of the last meetings were read and confirmed. 

(2) The following new members were elected 


Name. 

Place. 

Projosed by-* 

1. Bobu Kailaspati Sahay, b. a. 

Bnxar ... 

Professor J. N.Samaddar, 

2. Hr. Shabab-ud-din Khuda» 
bukhali. 

Patna ... 

Mr. Parmeshwsr Lai, 

8. Mr. 0. C. Ganguly 

Calcutta 

Mr. K P. Jayaswal. 

4 . Hr. H. B. Bhido 

Bhaonagai* 

Ditto. 

5. Mr. 0. Sioosrd, 0. J. 

Trichinopo T y 

Ditto. 

6. Mr. P.E. Dm (Life Member) 

Bankipore 

Ditto. 

7. Rai Krishna Baa 

Benares 

Ditto. 

8. Pr. Mahoood, Bar.-at-Law 

Bankipoie 

Ditto. 

9, Mr. Iyer 

Cooliin Stt.fco ... 

Baba S. C. Hoy. 

10. Hon'ble Maharaja Bahadur 
Sir Bavaneswar Prasad 
8ingh, K.c.i.a., of Gidhaur 
(tm Member. ) 

Gidhaur 

Prof. J. N. Samaddar. 

11. Mr. S. M. Kalim 

Patna 

Ditto, 

12. Baba Komar Pemdra 
Prasad. 

Arrah 

i 

Vice-President. 
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&+ The question of the purchase of books from the grant of 
Bs. 1,000 made by the Government to the Society for the 
Library was considered and a list of books to be purchased* was 
prepared* 

The Secretary was also requested to obtain price lists of the 
Pali Text Book Society's publications and of the Mysore, Baroda 
and Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and also of the back numbers of 
the Journal of the Folklore Society up to date and of the Journal 
of the Boyal Anthropological Institute up to 1915. 

4. The application of Babu Raj Kishore Narain, late clerk 
of the Society, for leave for a year was granted, as he has been 
allowed to take a post in Mesopotamia* He was also allowed 
to retain a lien on his appointment. 

The Secretary said that he had appointed a temporary clerk 
who is working satisfactorily. 

The Vice-President said that he had received a number of 
applications for the post of clerk o? the Museum from which a 
suitable clerk might be obtained. The temporary clerk has not 
passed the Matriculation Examination. 

The appointment of a clerk was left to the Vice-President. 

5. The Secretary reported that he had appointed Muham- 
mad Siddiq Aiam to the post of Daftari sanctioned by the 
Council. The appointment was confirmed. 

6. The holding of a meeting for reading of papers and dis- 
cussion thereon was considered. Mr. Jayaswal kindly said that 
he would read a paper on “ Republics in Hindu Times It 
was resolved that the Principal of the Patna College be asked 
if he will kindly allow the meeting to be held at the Laboratory 
of the Patna College at 6-30 p.m. on the 22nd April. 

7. The Vice-President said that Babu Sarat Chandra Roy 
is resigning the Curatorship of the Museum so as to be able to 
devote his time to his Ethnological enquiries and his researches 
into the Asur Burial Sites and that he will require a clerk and, a 
peon for the purpose of and to accompany him on these enquiries. 
He wishes to have the Museum clerk, who was formerly 
clerk of the Research Society and worked with him on bis 
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previous enquiries. The clerk’s present pay as Museum clerk is 

Rb. 80—4—50. 

Resolved that Government he asked to make an annual grant 
of Rs. 600 to Babu Satat Chandra Roy which will provide for 
a cler k on a pay up to Rs. 80, a peon on Rs. 8 and monthly 
contingencies of Rs. 18. 

Babn Sarat Chandra Roy asked that the amount of con- 
tingencies may he fixed at Rs. 12 as he has no typewriting 
machine and will therefore have to incur extra expense in gett ing 
his matter type-written. 

It was also resolved that Government he asked to grant 
Travelling Allowance at First Class rates to Babu Sarat 
Chandra Roy, which he at present draws as Curator of the 
Museum and also Travelling allowance to the clerk and peon at 
the usual Government rates. Also as Babu Sant Chandra 
Roy's enquiries may require him to halt for more than 10 days 
in one place, that he and his clerk and peon when accompany- 
ing him, he exempted from Article 1 056, Civil Service Regula- 
tions. 

It was also resolved that, as Babu S. C. Roy is returning to 
Ranchi, which will be his headquarters, the grant now recom- 
mended, may be paid to him direct, rather than to the Society 
for payment to Babu S. C. Roy. 

8. Professor Samaddar brought to notice that the Honorary 
Treasurer has no peon and that a considerable part of the time of 
his own servant is taken np in talcing money to and drawing 
money from the Bank, and other work of the Honorary Treasurer. 
Professor Samaddar was willing to use his own servant for this 
purpose. It was resolved that an allowance of Rs. 4 per month 
be paid to the Honorary Treasurer for remuneration of his servant 
fur thaBe duties commencing from the 1st April. 

9. Professor Samaddar requested permission to translate into 
Bengali someofthe articles in the Journal and to use the block s 
of the illustrations. He said that permission had already h sen 
granted to Mm to do this in the case of Dr. Spooner's papers on 
the Buddha Gaya Plaque. It was resolved that as the copyright 
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of the papers in the Society's Journal belongs to thetwrthors, the 
Council cannot give a general ^pertxrission! hut will consider any 
jutiealii case* for which the permission of the author will jt&ve 
to be obtained. 

10. It was resolved that the Journal bo not sent to those 
members who have not paid their arrears of subscription. 

This will not, however, apply to the subscription for the cur- 
rent year. But notioes should be sent to all members who have 
not paid their subscription for the current year, requesting then 
to do so at once. 

11. The Honorary Treasurer asked tr be authorized to com- 
pound with some defaulters by permitting them to pay off their 
arrears by instalments. 

12. It was resolved that Rs. 3,000 be deposited in the Bank 
of Bengal on 12 months' deposit. 

13. It was resolved that a bicycle be purchased for the Chaprasi 
at a cost of Rs. 1 20. 

14. It was resolved that a hand-list of the books in the 
Library be prepared and be published as early as possible. 

15. Government memo. No. dated the 18th March 

1918, forwarding a copy of Government order No. 141-B., dated 
the 8th March 1918, sanctioning the extension of deputation for 
a period of one year with effect from the 1st October 1917, of 
the Pandit Biswanath Rath Kavyatirtha in connection with the 
preparation of a catalogue of the palm-leaf manuscripts in the 
district of Puri, was *ead and recorded. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I.— The Head-dress of Banjara Women. 

W. Crooke, B.A., LC.S. (retired.) 

With the almost complete disappearance of the Banjara 
tdndd or caravan from the roads of Northern India and the 
Deccan, the traveller misses one of the most picturesque types of 
Indian life. No one who has ever met one of their parties on 
the march with a string of pack animals and cattle for sale can 
ever forget the sturdy, determined bearing of the men, the bold, 
confident appearance and strange dress of the women. 

The dress of Banjara women in the Central Provinces was 
thus described by the late Mr. It. V. Russell : a Women often 
have their hair hanging down besides the face in front and 
woven behind with silver threads into a plait down the back. 
This is known as Anthi {an$i), and has a number of cowries at 
the* end. They have large bell-shaped ornaments of silver tied 
over the head and hanging down behind the ears, the hollow part 
of the ornament being stuffed with sheep's wool dyed; and to 
these are attached little bells, while the anklets on the feet are 
also hollow and contain little stones or balls, which tinkle as 
they move. They have skirts, and separate short cloths drawn 
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across the shoulders according to the northern fashion, usually 
red or green in colour, and along the skirt-borders douhle lines of 
cowries are sewn. Their breast-cloths are profusely ornamented 
with needle-work embroidery and small pieces of glass sewn into 
them, and are tied behind with cords of many colours whose ends 
are decorated with cowries and beads. Strings of beads, ten to 
twenty thick, threaded on horse-hair, are worn round the neck. 
Their favourite ornaments are cowries, and they have them on 
their dress, in their houses, and on the trappings of their bullocks. 
On the arms they have ten or twelve bangles of ivory, or, in 
default of this, lac, horn, or cocoa-nut shell”. 1 Mr. Valentine 
Ball remarked that he was “ at once struck by the peculiar 
costumes and brilliant clothing of -these Indian Gipsies. They 
recalled to my mind the appearance of the Gipsies of the Lower 
Danube and Wallachia 2 

But, as Mr. Russell states, “the most distinctive ornament 
of a Banjara married woman is, however, a small stick about 
6 inches long made of the wood of the Hair or catechu. In 
Nimar this is given to a woman by her husband at marriage, and 
she wears it afterwards placed upright on the top of the head, the 
hair being wound round it, and the head-cloth draped over it in 
a graceful fashion. Widows leave it off, but on re-marriage 
adopt it again. The stick is; known as chm-Ja by the Banjaras, 
but outsiders call it suigk or horn \ In Yeotrnal, instead of 
one the women have two little sticks fixed upright in the hair. 
The rank of the woman is said to be shown by the angle at which 
she wears this horn 3 

1 Tribes and castes of the Central Provinces , ii, 144f : Id. Nimdr 
Gazetteer, (1908) i, 7lf. : C. Brown, R. V. Russell, 4 Yeotmdl Gazetteer , (190S) 
i 69. 

* Jangle life in India , 616. For other accounts of the dress of Banjara 
women see W. Crooke. Tribes and Castes of the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, i, 166 ; M. Kennedy, Notes on the Criminal classes in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, 4: Bombay Gazetteer , ix, part 2, S5 : Ethnographic Survey, Bombay, 
Monograph, No. 140, page 4. 

• Op. oit. ii, 185. Plates, Dictionary of Urdu, classical Kindi and 
English, 8. gives ohoh<fs, “the coil of a woman’s hair, top»knot, usually 
applied to the haft of an old woman”. 
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I propose in this paper to discuss the origin, distribution, and 
meaning of this curious form of head-dress. 

To begin with the people of the Plains of India. In^the 
Vedas mention is made of a kind of dress called opata, a word 
which probably means u a plait ” used in dressing the hair of 
women, but apparently in earlier times of men a^so. Geldner, 
supposes that the original meaning of the word was " horn ”, 
but this seems to be doubtful. 4 The name of the tribe mention- 
ed in the Bigveda under the title Visanin seems to moan " having 
horns and it has been suggested that perhaps their helmets were 
horn-shape or ornamented with horns. 5 In one of the reliefs 
from the Buddhist Stupa of Sanchi women are represented as 
wearing a peculiar head-gear, tufts or plumes, and horn-shaped 
ornament. General Maisey, commenting on these sculptures, 
connects this type of ornament with the "homed or rayed 
divinities of mythology ,” and he adds that " among Indian Bud- 
dhists the horn seems to have been formed by the top-knot of the 
hair, twisted up with folds of the turban; and the Sanchi 
sculptures show it as worn by men as well as by women. A 
manufactured imitation of this, called the Chudamaha or Chura- 
mani, is still worn by Hindu women,® and is of special value 
because it was the distinguishing ornament of SIta, the faithful 
wife of the God Bamchandra. Among the Indian Buddhists 
also the ornament had a divine sanction and origin. The prince 
Siddbartha, before he became an ascetic, twisted his top-knot 
and turban together, and cut them off ; and the severed 
head-gear was at <>nea carried by the Devas to heaven, and be- 
came a sacred relic of Sakya* called the Choudaoiaha or fr great 
head-dress' 7 

4 A. A. Mac Jonell, A. B. Keith, Vediv Index of Namet a nd Sub jeett, i, 12 if. : 
M. Blcomf.eld, Atharva-reda, Sacred Books of the East, xlii, 538f. 

f Vedic Index, ii, 313. 

• Monier-Williams, Sant lent Dictionary, gives chud&naani, a jewel worn by 
men and women on the top of the hoad. A drawing in C. Coleman, Mythology of 
iht Hindu*, page 23, shows Slfca wearing a jewel on the top of her head. 

* V. C. Maisey, Sanchi and itt Remain*, 49 : Plates xii, xviii , 
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From Mr. Thurston's account of the Lambodis of Madras it 
appears that they do not wear the * f horn" head-dress, but the 
married are distinguised from unmarried women in other ways. 
When they are carrying water, they are "fastidious in the adornment 
of the pad, called gala , which is placed on their heads. They 
cover it with cowries and attach to it an i embroidered cloth, 
called phulia, ornamented with tassels and cowries." 8 The 
women of Malabar have a curious habit of arrangiag their hair. 
Among the younger women the coil rises like a tapering column 
on the head, while that of their elders is almost circular in form, 
lying on the left side overlthe forehead . 9 The only ease which 
I have noticed of women in the plains wearing a head-dress like 
that of the Banjaras is among the Soiris, a vagrant tribe in the 
Gkazipur district of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh* 
According to Doctor Oldham, they strongly resemble the Gipsies 
of Europe, their women wearing a tartan dress and a kind of horn 
projecting from the forehead as an ornament . 10 

It is in the Himalaya and the adjoining regions to the north 
of this mountain chain that the closest parallels to the Banjara 
head-dress can he found. “ The royal ladies of the Ye-tha coun- 
try [ probably the Ephthalites or White Huns ] wear state robes, 
which trail on the ground three feet and more ; they have special 
train-bearers for carrying these lengthy robes. They also wear on 
their heads a horn, in length eight feet and more, three feet of 
its length being red coral". 11 Again, speaking of Hi-mo-ta-lo 
or Ilimatnla, the modern Kunduz, the traveller states that 
“ their wives wear upon their head-dress a wooden horn about 
three feet or so in length. It has two branches ( a double branch) 

8 E. Thurston, Tribes and Castes of Southern India, xv. 219. 

• E. Thurston, Tribes and Castes of Southern India , v. 312, with a photo- 
graph : L. K. Annntha Krishna Ivor, Cochin Tribes and Castes, ii, 162f. with 
a photograph. 

10 Crookr, op. cit. it. 822. * s - 

1 1 S. Beal, Si^yvH Buddhist Records of the Western World, t, Introd . 
XCi t Beal remarks in a note : — *‘I sec no other way of translating this passage, 
although it seems puzzling to know how these roya ladies could carry Stock an 
ornament as this upon their head 
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in front which signify father and mother of the husband. The 
upper horn denotes the father, the lower one the mothd>. 
Whichever of these two dies first, they remove one horn,* but 
when both are dead, they give up this style of head-dress”. 1 8 
In modern times the Bashgali women wear a head-dress con- 
sisting of a black cap with lappets, and two horns %about a foot 
long, made of wood wrapped round with black cloth. 18 In 
Kafiristan “ the horned head-dress is a very peculiar article of 
attire. It consists of a pad six inches broad from front to base, 
made of hair covered with black net. This pad rests on the top 
of the head. From each side in front project upwards and out- 
wards two horns about seven inches long. From the base of 
these front horns two other run backwards and downwards over 
the pad, parallel to each other, and two and a half inches apart, 
tapering slightly to a blunt point. All the horns are about an 
inch in diameter at the base, and are made of the same material 
as the pad.. ..The western Siah-posk women wear an identical 
head-dress, except that it is narrower, and the front horns are 
much shorter, not more than half the length of those worn by the 
women of the Bashgul Valley. These short horns peep out from 
a covering of cotton-cloth enveloping the whole head-dress. The 
back horns are also comparatively small. In the Katir district 
of the Bashgul Valley the peculiar appearance of these horned 
head-dresses is often enhanced by the custom many women adopt 
of slipping cotton bags over the horns to keep them from dust 
and damp”. 1 4 

In the Punjab, the male head-dress of the Gaddis of Kangra 
has a flap round the margin and a peak-like projection in the 
centre, “ said to represent the Kailas of Mani Mahes”. 1 6 

In Central Asia the Meau-tze women, as described by 
Duhalde, wear " a light board, more than a foot long and five or 

» Ibid, m. ~ — — 

** B. Biddalpb, The Trilei of (he Bind* Kush, IBB. 

Sir G. S. Roterston, The Kafirs of (he BindwKttsh, cf. Sir T. 
E. Garden, The Hoof of the World , 40. 

*• H. A. Ro m, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab 
and Korth'West Frontier Province, ii, 250. 
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six inches wide, which they cover with their hair, and fix it with 
wax, so that they seem to have a hair hat 16 An Uigur peo- 
ple called the Yen-to practise fraternal polyandry. If “ a man 
had no brothers, his wife wore a head-dress or cap with only a 
single horn ; if he had brothers, she added as many points or 
horns as there were brothers." ** 1 

In the area of Eastern India occupied by tribes of Mongoloid 
affinities, we meet with instances of head-dresSes of a somewhat 
analogous type. The Mishmi priest in Assam wears, attached to 
the front of his head-dress, two appendages like horns, a bandeau 
ornamented with shells,, and round the knob of hair at the top of 
the head, a moveable plume which turns like a weathercock. i8 
The Manipuri gala dress is thus described : <( A white turban 

is bound tightly round the head, and in front is wound round a 
shumzil, a horn-shaped construction of cane bound over with cloth 
or gold braid, and ending above in a loop and below in three flat 
loops which are concealed under the turban. The shumiil is over 
a foot high and curves slightly backwards ; from the loop at. 
its end hangs an embroidered st reamer. On each side of the 
hoad a plume made of peacocks' feathers and the tail feathers of 
the hornbill are inserted in the turban, and sometimes another 
such plume is worn behind, the upper end passing through the 
loop of tho ahumziL The whole structure is bound together by 
a narrow band of red and white embroidery wound round and 
round and tied under the chin, with ends hanging down nearly 
to the waist." 1 9 According to another amount, " on gala days 
the costume of a warrior is most handsome. The oane helmet, 
which is sometimes covered with tiger or leopard skin, bears a 
brass disc in front, and three crescents of buffalo horn tipped 
with red hair are fastened to it in front. I have seen a red and 
yellow painted structure made of thin lath worn on the helmet 

Sir H. Yule, Cathay and the way Thither , 2nd ed. ii, 187. 

»» Uid ii. 223. 

w E. T. Dalton, Deecriytive Ethnology of Bengal, 

19 Lt.-Col. J. Sktkwpoar, Journal of (he Royal Mhropoloyical Inttituf 
* (1010), 3531 
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rising at least two feet above the peak of the cane helmet. This 
looks like a pair of horns which it may be intended to imitate/' 8 0 
Passing on to a few analogies outside the Indian area of the 
use of horns as a form of decoration, Sit James Frazer, describ- 
ing the Hittite sculptures at Ibreez in the Taurus, writes : 
u Among the attributes which mark out the deity pf Ibreez as a 
power of fertility the horns on his high cap should not be over- 
looked. They are probably the horns of a bull ; for to primi- 
tive cattle-breeders the bull is a most natural emblem of gene- 
rative force. At Carchemish, the great Hittite capital on the 
Euphrates, a relief has been discovered which represents a god 
or priest clad in a rich robe, and wearing on his head a tall cap 
surmounted by a disc. Sculptures found at the palace of Euyuh 
in north-western Cappadocia prove that the Hittites worshipped 
the bull and sicrifi ed rams to it. Similarly, the Greeks wor- 
shipped the vinegod Dionysus in the form of a bull 2 1 With 
this may be compared the representations of the Egyptian dei- 
ties, Halhor and Isis, with the head of a cow and prominent 
horns, and of the Babylonian storm-god, Bamrnan, with 
horns. 88 

The closest parallel to the Banjara head-dress in Asia, out- 
side the Indian area, is that of the Druse women of Syria. 
Here, too, it distinguishes married from unmarried women, as is 
the ease with the pointed cap worn by Jewesses in Tunis. 23 
Mr. Elworthy regards the Durse head-dress as a survival of the 
Hebrew belief in the horn as an emblem of virile strength ; but 
this has been disputed. 8 4 

Among the North American Indians, “ there is occasionally 
a chief or warrior of so extraordinary renown, that he is allowed 

80 T. C. Hodson, The Rag a Trikes of Manipur, 23, 
a * The Golden Bough, 3rd ed. Adonis, Attis , Osiris , i, 123. 
n Q. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilisation, 88, 132, 175, 177, 663. 

11 J. Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, i, 627, with a drawing ; F, T. 
El worthy, The Xvil Bye, 199. / 

M Hastings'®, op. eit. ii, 416. The use of the horn as a symbol of dignity 
has bsen fully illustrated by F. T. Elworthy, Horns of Honour, Chap. I. 
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to wear horns on his head-dress which give to his aspect a 
strange and majestic effect. These are made of about a third 
part of the horn of a buffalo bull ; the horn having been split 
from end to end, and a third part of it shaved thin and fight, 
and highly polished* They are attached to the top of the head- 
dress on each side, in the same place that they rise and stand on 
the head of a buffalo ; rising out of a mat of coarse skins and 
bark, which hang over the top of the head-dress, somewhat in 
the form that the large and profuse locks of hair hang and fall 
over the head of a buffalo bulV' 26 

The high cap, again, is in many places a mark of dignity. 
We find it in the representations of Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
Assyrian gods and goddesses, kings and warriors. 2G On the 
Hammurabi Stela tho high cap of the seated deity differentiates 
him from his adoring servant, and we find similar caps on the 
banner of Ashur-nasir-pal. 27 

The Scythians wore very high, pointed head-gear, of which 
many examples have been recorded from recent excavations. 2 8 
In Persia, the cap of Alp Arslan (1029-72 A* D.) was said to 
be two yards in height from the top of his moustaches, 22 The 
Plamen Dialis at Home wore a high conical cap, called alboga- 
lerus } made from the skins of animals slain at the sacrifice. On 
ihe top of the cap was inserted the apex , properly so called. A 
spike of olivewood projected from the pilus or cap, and was 
bound to it by a woollen thread made from the wool of a 
victim. 80 

Again, the use of horns as a protective against witchcraft, 
the Evil Eye, or other forms of black magic, is common. Pro- 
fessor W. Ridgeway has shown that primitive peoples were in 

8R G. Catlin, Letters and Notes on ihe Manners , Customs, and Condition 
of the North American Indians, 4th ed. (1844) i, 106 f., plates 14, 64, 91. 

8a G. Maspero, op. cit , 82, 189, 202, 645, 602, 656. 719 j Id, The Struggle of 
the Natives , 36, 96, 365, 439, 483, 625, 624, 629, 636, 637. 

87 J. P. Handcock, Mesopotamia Archeology, 198, 223. 

8fl G. Rawlinson, Herodotus, 3rd ed. iii, 68 j E. H. Minns, Scythian* and 
GrM*«,66,67,62, 97, 239. 

88 E. G. Browne, Literary History cf Persia from Fir date si to Sadi, "176, 
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the habit of wearing, as amulets, horns, claws, or tusks of the 
most powerful and dangerous animals. These claws or tus&9 
were often placed base to base, and the crescent form resulted* 
The Muhammadans in using the crescent as their symbol adopt- 
ed a pre-existing type, and the association of the crescent with 
the moon was a later development. 31 Certain Himalayan 
tribes, like the Limbus and Lushais, place skulls of animals, 
with^he horns, outside their dwellings, not so much as trophies 
of skill in the chase, as charms against evil spirits ; in the same 
way the beams in the front of the roofs in houses of these and 
neighbouring tribes are often bent or curved to represent horns. 3 8 
It has also been suggested that the high-peaked horn 
head-dress originated in the belief in the sanctity of the head 
which persons under taboo were prohibited from touching, 8 a 
But of this I have found no satisfactory evidence in India. 

On the whole it is, perhaps, safer to regard the high-peaked 
head-dress as a mark of dignity, used in more than one of the 
instances already quoted to distinguish ladies of rank, or married 
from unmarried women. When we endeavour to explore deeper 
the origin of the practice no satisfactory facts are available. 
The use of a stick or horn to raise in a conical form the sheet 
covering the head may be based on the desire to secure protec- 
tion from witchcraft or from the Evil Eye, or on some other ma- 
gical intention. It may be merely a survival of some tribal 
fashion of which the history of ancient and modern European 
female dress supplies many instances. Its chief interest lies in 
the fact that it supplies an example of the conservatism of Ori* 
ental fashions in dress.- Its persistence in the Himalaya 
extends for at least fifteen hundred years, 

80 Journal of Roman Studies, i, 212 ff, with photographs. 

* l Man, vii (1907). 144 

It. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet , 486. W.Crookc, Popular Religion 
and loluhre of Northern India , 2nd ed. ii, 226 : Sir T. E. Gordon, The Roof 
of the World, 814: T. C. Bodson, The Naga Tribee of Manipur, 48 : Id. 
The Meitheis, 8 : P, Drew, Jammoo and Kashmir Territories, 259. 

»» Frazer, op. cit, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 142, 188, 189, 262 ff. 
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It is tempting to speculate whether the use of this form of 
dress by the Banjaras throws any light on the origin of this 
interesting people. We have seen that the closest analogies to 
it within the Indian area are found in the Himalayas* the 
Hindu-kush, and the tracts adjoining these mountain systems. 
This may suggest the inference that the Banjaras have their 
origin from one of the tribes which joined in the invasion of the 
Ephthalites or White Huns, multitudes of whom entered Persia 
and India during the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian 
era. There are some indications in the appearance, manners, 
and customs of the Banjaras which suggest that in their present 
form they may have originated* in Rajputana and Gujarat, 
whence in later times they migrated to the Deccan. They may 
have been connected with the Gurjaras, one of tbp leading Hun 
tribes which settled in those regions. One of the most power- 
ful Banjara sections in the Deccan is known as Charan, and they 
may possibly be a branch of that remarkable group of genealo- 
gist, graziers, and cattle-dealers who, like their kinsmen the 
Bhats, were treated with great respect by the Rajputs and other 
tribes of Rajputana and Gujarat. The Bhats and Charans may 
represent the tribal priests of the Gurjaras before they accepted 
the ministrations of the Brahmans. But the use of a single 
article of dress, however, remarkable, is hardly a sufficient basis 
for any wide ethnological speculation. 
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Banjara clothing and head-dress. 
[The lady wearing the dress is a 
European.] 
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II. — Revised Notes 
on the 

Brahmin Empire. 


By K. F. Jayasw&L 

I. — The Brahmin Caste of the Sung as. 

The identification of the SuAgas made by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Ilaraprasad Sastrl is an important discovery in tfio 
field of Indian History. It throws a flood of light on the' period 
marking the close of the JViaurya rule and explains many 
matters which remained subject of speculation. Mr. Sastn'g 
identification that the 6ungas were Brahmins is based on the 
enumeration of the J§ungas amongst a pravara list. 1 It 
receives confirmation from other sources which I notice below. 


In 1911 I published some essays in the legal journal the 
Calcutta Weekly Notes , on a comparative 
sIstra !SliaVarDliarma stu( ty certain legal doctrines of the Mdnava - 
D/tarma-Sds-ra, There I came to the con- 
clusion that the metrical Dharma-Sdsti a was composed under 
the reign of Pushya-Mitra. The extreme hostility of the 
Dharma-tfdstra towards the Sudra and especially the Sudra 
as a ruler and the Sudra as a high official, e.g. % a judge,* was 
taken by me to refer to the facts of the Maurya dynasty and 
probably also to their short-lived predecessors, the Nandas. 
Within the memory of recorded history of the Hindus, the 
Nandas and the Mauryas were the only 6udra rulers. The 
injunction with regard to the Sudra rule could not have been 
laid down before*the fact of a Sudra rule. 2 

* Originally written in 1813 and published in 1914 {Express). The note* 
have been revised and new data incorporated. 

* J. and Froc. A. S. B. 1912, p. 267. 

* In my Tagore Lectures (Lecture I) I discuss the date of the Manava-Dh$rms« 
5astra, and arrive at the conclusion that the work was composed between c. 150 


$. C. and 120 B. C. 
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The claim of the Brahmin in the Dharma-Sdstra is exagger- 
ated mainly as against the &udra. For this reason I felt a 
strong suspicion that the antagonist of the Maurya 6udra was 
probably a Brahmin. This was confirmed by the curious £loka, 
the 100th of the last chapter of the Dharma &astra. 

& ner < u xw* ^ i 

i( It is the knowsr-of-the-Vc die Science who deserves the 
leadership of the army (Senapatya), sovereignity, likewise the 
chief ship of the executive, and the overlordship of the whole 
people.” 

The legalist here, as I pointed*, out in the Weekly Notes, is 
very probably referring to the orthodox hero, the Senapati 
Pushya-Mitra, who defeated the Greeks, obtained 
sovereignty and followed a vigorous executive policy in restoring 
the orthodox system. The strong assertion that a Fedavit 
(a Brahmin cf, XII. 101-10S) deserves Sendpatya can only be 
explained as a reference to, and a defence of, the fact of a Brahmin 
Sendpatya . 

In Taranatlia there is the noteworthy statement that Pushya- 
Mitra's persecution of Buddhism was the first instance of such 
persecution in history Bince the death of the Buddha. In this 
connection the hostile attitude of the Manava- Dharma-Sdttra 
towards the ‘ heretical * and < modern ’ doctrines (XII, 95-96) are 
to be marked, as well as verses 261 and 262 of chapter XI, 
which lay down that a Brahman, who knows one of the three 
Yedas, docs not commit the least sin in killing men. 

Apart from the above inference, a conclusive piece of 

TarauStha’s History evi< *ence on the subject I found in T&ranatha. 
of Buddhism. Its value lies in the fact that instead of being 

a general statement about a pravara , it 
speaks definitely of our Pushya-Mitra and his caste. The Brah- 
min caste of Pushya-Mitra is asserted by Taranatha in that he 
describes him to have been the royal purohita (“ der Pure hit a 
dee konigs), and later on clearly calls him the “ Brahmin king” 
(JJrahmanen-konig) 

(*) Schicfner, Tdrandthu's Geschichte des Buddhtmue in Indie*, Cli. XVI. 
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Apparently Pushya-Mitra was not only aft ordinary Brahmin 
but belonged to the family of the royal chaplain to the Maury ajs 
who, though heterodox since Asoka^s reign, would have retain^ 
the family nominally in their old position. This is very likely 
in view of Afoka^s policy towards Brahmins, whom he, as a rule, 
places lefore the Samanas, in his inscriptions. ^ushvarMitra's 
family, at. the same time, would have had its source of livelihood 
so curtailed as to oblige its members to take to other professions, 
and Pushya-Mitra, it seems, took to that of arms. The family 
presumably belonged to the neighbourhood of the old capital, 
Rajagriha, as a lady relative of Pushya-Mitra is related by 
Taranatha to have come to him from Nalanda.J 

The family of the .Suhgas Is mentioned amongst the S&ma- 


Vedic Literature. 


vedic Brahmins in the Tam$a Brdhmana In 
the A$valayana-SrautQ Sutras , 6 the Sungas 


are mentioned amongst, prominent theological families. 8 


Panini in his grammer, 1V-1-117, treats tfunga as a branch 


Panini. 


of the family of Bharadvaja* 


The theological importance of the Sunga family as gathered 
from these authorities is to be considered along with the datum 
of Taranatha. There could not be any doubt that the Suftgas 
occupied a high position in the ancient theological world, and 
this lends support to the authorities which are drawn upon by 
Taranatha. 


Patafijali, who was a contemporary of Pushya-Mitra accord- 


Pafcanjali. 


ing to his own illustration, in discussing 
PapinPs rule about ra/ya, (VI-fe-180) gives 


% Scbiefner, p. 81. 

4 WTITPC: Indisehe Studien, 433. 

5 TOTO: WftPC?:; XI1 13, 15, IniUohe Studien, 4, 4, p. 

883. 

• Mr. Keith points out the Sauhgi^putra in the JBfi haddranyalca Up, (Vedic 
Index, 2 395). Sauhgi occurs amongst gahddi gana, Gaya Pdf ha to Pacini, 
4*2,138, Like the Sunga in the Atraldyana Srauta*SutfQ$, Sauhgi comes in 
company with Shirts in the Kasika com mentary. 
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Brakmcrna-rajja, rule by Brahmin King, as the example par 
excellence. The Ka&ka does not omit the Kihairiya'Tajya. The 
emission in Patanjali, and the extraordinary mention of Brdhmana- 
rdjya can easily be explained by the fact that the rajya under 
which he was living was a Brdhmana-rdjya • 

II— !§unga Revolution and criticism op Pubhya-Mitra's 

, ACTION, 

Now, let us judge Pushya-Mitra with regard to his personal 
conduct for which he has been called “ un-Hindu 99 or ignoble 
* anarya* by liana. Should we condemn him downright as an 
unscrupulous usurper ? Or, should we pause a little before pro- 
nouncing judgment. Actors of past history cannot come to 
plead their defence. I think that in fairness to Pushya-Mitra, it 
has to be said that he occupied an unfortunate position, a posi-* 
tion similar to that of Cromwell in English History, Like 
Cromwell he was a hero and a patriot. Like Cromwell 
he was the champion of a persecuted religion 7 and like Crom- 
well he became an unfortunate regicide and a usurper. The 
latter is a situation which w.is forced upon the man by what 
may be described as a conspir icy of circumstances. Two points 
are here to be considered : (?) Brihadratha Maurya was killed m 
sight of the whole army, and therefore, evidently with their 
approval. The deed had thus a popular character. The unfor- 
tunate monarch was so much hated (dushtatma, priyavigrahah f 
adharmikah) 8 that his fall might be regarded as an act of 
popular vengeance. Then why was A^oka tolerated despite 
his * modern , 9 1 heretical 9 despotism ? and why were also his 
several successors suffered to remain on the throne so long ? 
Why should orthodoxy be particularly wrath with Brihadratha 
and select him alone in inflicting its dire chastisement ? To 
my mind the explanation lies in the presence of the Greeks in 
the country for the second time and their preparation to take 

7 The greatest persecution was the abolition of the Yaj&Mf by Afoka for- 
bidding Animal sacrifice. 

• GarffrSamhiUt see full quotation p*$t 
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Magadha. The time was critical : the Maurya sovereign 
had remained inactive : the Yavanas were on their march.® 
The weakness of the sovereign, the critical moment, and the long 
suffering of the persecuted religion, along with other facts 
conspired together to bring about the f( un-Hindu ” deed. 

It is impossible to believe that the MilindapaMa would 
have been fostered upon the name of Menander without his 
having embraced Buddhism. It may also be safely accepted that 
he had established himself in the Punjab with £akala as his 
capital before he invaded the land on the Isamus. 1 0 To get 
himself firmly rooted in the country, political motive, if nothing 
else, would have prevailed upon him to adopt a religion which 
alone could easily reconcile his alien position to his new environ- 
ments. Now there was Buddhism here, at. home, on the throne 
of Pataliputra, and it was also there on the throne at Sakala. 
The faith of the throne of Pataliputra agreed with the faith on 
the throne of Sakala. But the politics of Magadha differed 
from that of the designing MlecAcAAa . In expressing this anta- 
gonism, Magadha emphatically differed not only from the 
Buddhist Mlechckha but also from the Buddhist Maurya. Asoka 
had enjoined on his descendants to make conquest by the Dhar- 
ma> x 1 but here circumstances demanded to make a conquest over 
the DAarwo, Under the stress of such cold actualities, the 
pious, theocratic ‘conquerors' of the Maurya family had to 
vacate the throne for those who could conquer the Yavanas not 
by the DAarma but by the sword. 

9 l show farther that Menander's dcfeit and Pashya-Mitra’a accession fall 
in the same year. 

10 Cf. Sacred Bool* of the East, ild . 25, pp. XX— XXI. 

11 Bock Series Proclamations, XIII. Cf. also Oarga Samhita - OTMOimfrl 

Bl yw i fawreT v rfaqm ” ‘ lhe fco1 wiu «»t»Mi*h the .o-ctlled 

conquest of dharma \ See also Mann, VII, 28, where it is said that tho king 
with all h*s relatives would be killed by daqda, if the king has swerved from 
the dharma. There seems to be a play upon the word da*da, which means 
army and executive power. Probably the passage has a double significance, one in 
tbe abstract ard the other hinting at the destruction of the Maurya by the army. 
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The throne now /vacant was thrust upon the champion of the 
old persecuted religion. The champion belonged to a class who 
had not even dreamt of usurping the throne. We do not find 
the Brahmins claiming any political power in earlier literature. 
There they only claim a priestly, dependent existence and an 
immunity from taxes or kingly oppression, for which they are 
obliged to put forward fictions of a superiority by birth and of 
a sacredness by profession. But there is not the least vestige of 
any personal political ambition. It is only in the days of the 
Buddha that we find Brahmins taking to political public life — 
a change due probably to the growing dissatisfaction among the 
learned and intellectual class agaipst the priestly vocation, and 
also to a growth in population. The sudden departure from those 
traditions in the time of Pushya-Mitra is explicable only when 
we take into account the political weakness of the degenerate 
Mauryas, which encouraged the Bactrians to encamp at £akala 
and scheme a conquest of the Aryavarta, 1 8 and the great fact of 
the absence of the old ruling houses of prestige, 14 one of which 
could naturally be looked upon to rise equal to the occasion and 
fill the imperial throne. They had all disappeared by the time 
of the Nandas : there was no line living which could install 
itself in the place of the Maurya. The royal family of the 
Bharata8 of KausambI whose pedigree, as the dramatist Bhasa 
says, was traced back to the sacred Veda itself; 15 the ancient 
Kasis, the Ikshvakhs, and the powerful Vitihotras, and the Hai- 
hayas had all been extinguished and extinct. Hence, the 

18 The “ land forth© Mlechchha ”, according to the Manava-Dharma-Sastra, 
was beyond the limits of the Aryavarfca (II, 22.23). This view is peculiar to the 
Manava- Dhar ma- S ast ra amongst the treatises on law, and in my opinion, was an 
ontoome of the defeat of Menander. Also its limits of the Aryavarta— ‘ from sea 
to sea and mountain to mountain ’—is a peculiar feature, and is connected, not with 
any of the former theological definitions but with the political limits of the Empire 
of the later Mauryas, now devovlcd upon the ^ixpgas. Patafijaii furnishes contem- 
porary evidence by his comment on Pacini, II, 4, 10, where the ^expulsion of the 
Greeks and $akas beyond the frontiers of India is assumed as an accomplished 
fact. 

44 J.B.O.E. S.I.89. 

44 J. A. S. 1913, * Plays of Bhasa % 
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occasion being urgent, there happened an abnormal thing ; a 
Brahmin ascended the imperial throzte of the Hindus* 

III.— Effects of the 6cKga RBvottmort, 


The horse-sacrifice 16 of Pushya-Mitra did not mark only 
the end of Buddhistic despotism and 
jnBu'-vma. Buddhistic political weakness, but also 
commemorated a political victory which was possibly as great 
as that won in the day of Chandragupta. The political 
psychology explains the pitiless policy of the Suftga against 
Buddhism in the North. It is significant that it was at Sakala, 
the town and base of Menander, that Pushya-Mitra made his 
notorious declaration setting a price of 100 gold pieces on the 
hea<f of every Buddhist monk. 1 7 Buddhism was dealt with severely 
for having allied with the Greeks. This unfortunate alliance 
with politics must have brought discredit on Buddhism. Its 
indirect conflict with the State would have contributed to its 
decline in no small degree. 

The persecution of Buddhism in the second century B.C. may 
be thus considered to be a political movement, as distinct from 
its theological and social struggle which peacefully continued 
on for centuries, terminating as late as about the ninth century 
A.C. 

With the Maurya dynasty disappeared the Maurya centrali- 
. zation and the Maurya system of administra- 

Qn Adminis tration. v * 

tion. The political norms of the Brahmin 
rigime were not the same as that of the Nandas and the Maoryas. 
A comparative study of the administrative system and the 
political theories in the M&nava-Dharma £sstra on the one 
and in Megasthenes and the Artha-^astra on the other, 
discloses wide contrasts. The Artha><&stra system, for ina*^?; 


>• Pattfijali, lift on Pi«in>, 111-2-128 f cf. Vann, XI, 280, wte ftfltwm W a 
k said to be a destroyer of all sins. 

.* Burnout V Introduction « VRittoiro da BaddHmt Indiin, M 
edition, p 884. 
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stood for the u One-King Monarchy } \ l 8 Mannas laws ad- 
vocate a feudal arrangement, they would reinstate the old dynas- 
ties. 18 The former would centralise gambling under the 
State, the latter looked upon it as immoral. Instances could be 
multiplied ; here however, it would be sufficient to observe that 
although the $ufiga revolution resembles the Maurya revolution, 
both being products of national crises, the former lacked the 
cement of the system of the latter. One was mainly destructive, 
while the other had been pre-eminently constructive. 

Orthodoxy politically triumphant created a literature of its 
^ , own, the total effect of which on Hindu 

On Sanskrit Literature. 

society haft been as far-reaching as that of 
Buddhism, though only destructively in the main. Two pieces 
of that literature are still living factors in Hindu life ; one is 
the Manava-T)harma-$a*tta> and the other is the Makd- 
Bhdraia . We now know that the braiminisatian of the Epos 
had been complete long before the rise of the Imperial Guptas 
of the fifth century A. C. The affinity which the Epos bears 
in its ultra-Brahmanical tendency 3 0 with the Manava-Dharma- 
$5stra makes one feel almost certain that both are product of 
the same pen or pens. Even if the brahmixusation of the 
Epos (as it appears more probable) took place about 100 
years later, still it would fall within the span of the Brahmin 
Empire. Such extravagant claims in favour of the Brahmin 
caste could not have been tolerated if advanced at a time when 
their political services ^had been forgotten. 31 We must not 
disregard the moral element which gave life to their hardly 

18 Artha Sastra, page 338 , on cAalcraearti-kshitra which covers the whole o{ 
India cf. Sankararya on the passage quoted on Kamandaka, I, 39. (Trivandrum, 
1912.) 

11 Sec Manu, VII, 402. 

10 Manu, II, 185 : * A Brahmin o£ ten years stands to a Kshatriya of hundred 
years as father to son/ VIII, 20 : ** A Brahmin who subsists only by the name of 
his caste, etc. ” I. 100 : “ Every thing in the world belongs to the Brahmin ”, 

9 1 Brahmins as military leaders and as superior to Kshatriyas in military 
glory appear for the first time in Hindu Literature in the Bamayava* 
the Maha-Bharata and Bh&sa, which are all assignable to the Sunga-Ka^va 
period, though the Maha-Bharata bears traces of later interpolations. 
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moral claims. The people before whom these claims were 
repeated most hare been remembering the great patriotic 
achievements of Pushya-Mitra with some abiding amount of 
gratitude. 4 

In its hostile attitude towards the Mauryas and the Sudras 
and in its general ultra-orthodox tendency, the Makd-Bkat* t/« 
bears unmistakable marks of the time. 

The brahmanisation of the later part of the Bamaycttya 
would also go back to this period. * * Future analyses and research 
would bring to light the fact that some other pieces and portions 
of the Brahmanio literature, which have been up to this time 
attributed to the period of the Guptas, will have to be allotted 
to the Brahmin Empire of the Sungas and Ka?vas. It was, on 
the whole, a great literary period in the history of the Sanskrit 
literature. 

(To be continued.) 

11 Sect for instance, the description of Ayodhya of Sola—mekhald (the sfil 
wood palisade) and the deep moat, (1.5.127*3) which echoes the description of Pa^nlU 
pafcra, and the abnsc on the Buddha (11,109, 81). 


MI.’— Importance of the Janibigha 
Inscription of the year 83 of the 
Lakshmana'Sena era. 

ByK.P.jAyaiwal. 

The Janjbigha stone inscription which has been brought to 
the Patna Museum* from the Mahant of Jambigha (6 miles east 
of Bodh-Gaya), is of very great importance to the history of the 
Sena epoch. 

It is dated in the era of Lakshmana-Sena, the year being 83, <> 
i.e., the third year (120-2 A.C.) after the expedition of Muham- 
mad, the son of Bakhtyar. Muhammad first established himself 
at the monastic town of Bihar near ancient Nalanda, now in 
the district of Patna. Beyond Bihar, both north-west and 
south, his sway did not extend. He had to make raid into 
Maner (mistaken by Mr. V. Smith for Monghyr)t in the north- 
west of the Patna district. A few miles to the south the district 
of Bodh-Gaya remained free under Hindu rule. The conquest 
of Gaya and Hindu crusades to free it are events of later history. 
This inscription now proves that the neighbouring district of 
Gaya remained under a scion of the Sena family in the time of 
Muhammad ibn Bakhtyar. He was Jayasena, sou of Buddha-sena. 

Now Buddha-sena is mentioned by Taranatha as a descendant 
of the Sena family who ruled after the Turushka invasion. Tara- 
nltha does not enumerate Jayasena amongst the Sena princes 
who became subordinate to the Turushkas. Taranatha used two 
special works in Sanskrit on the history of the Palas and Senas 
and his information of this portion of history is more trust- 
worthy. The reason of the non-mention of Jayasena seems to be 

• By Professor Samtdd&r of ths Pafcoa College. 

t Jf. S. 416 (1914). 
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tint be wu not ft subordinate bat independent prince# away from 
Bengal. 

It is significant that Jayaseoa is called 'iking * in the inscnp* 
(ion while his father Buddha-sena bears no title.} Buddha-sena# 
was probably some collateral of the Sena King who ruled 
o. 11 99 AX!.# and in 1202 he had not yetany principality of his 
own under the Tnrushkas. On the other hand, his son# who would 
hare been originally a governor under the Sena King# on thft 
break-up of the Sena Empire in 1199 A.C. seems to have assurnr 
ed sovereignty, as he in 1202 (in the inscription) speaks of his 
own dynasty and contemplates hie desce ndan ts to be hid sue* 
cessors# -~-- 

Jayasejna is called * King of Ptyhi.* There cannot be 
any doubt that in the early Sena times Pith! denoted the whole 
*of the Province of Bibar (except Mithila). The com- 
mentator to the Rimaeharita could not have flourished 
long after the Palas for he knows fully the details of the 
reign of Rlma-P&la. He always explains (pp. 36# 88) Pith*- 
pati as Magadk&dhipa or the King of Magadba. Pit hi in one 
inscription* is interchanged with Plfki&d, both meaning 
' throne \ It is not unlikely, as Mr. Panday in his note suggests, 
that the origin of the name was the Vajrasana throne. 
Gaya thus seems to have been the capital of Mngadha during 
the later Pala and the Sena periods. 

This inscription leaves no doubt that the L akshmapa -sena 
era was counted, like so many other eras# from the reign of 
the king whose name it bears. It dates the yew in Lak»h~ 
m»na-una»y&tita-rajya-Sab or '‘in the expired year of the 
sovereignty [coronation] of Lakshmaparsena”. It leaves no room 
for a theory as the one advanced by Mr. V* Smith that the era 
started with the reign of some predecessor of Lakshmaoa-sena.t 

If the era started with the reign of Lakah mana-sena as it is 
now proved to have done# then it is well nigh impossible to have 

2 for transcript aoi translation sea below ltr. H. Pansy's pots. 

* Sirantth lose. S. 1. IX. 82ft. 

♦ E.H.I, App. 0. 
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Lakshmana-sena alive in the 80th year of hie era. No king in 
history ever reached hie 80th regnal year, as Mr. V. Smith points 
oat (p. 417). And for a Hindu King it is still more improbable, 
for according to the orthodox rituals and niti injunction he could 
not he crowned before attuning his 25th year.* The Muham- 
madan historians felt the difficulty of the long reign theory and 
they sought to reconcile the 80 years’ reign tradition by saying 
that the period was counted from the birth of the defeated King 
(Lfckhmaniyft) (Minhaj-i-Siraj). This is negatived by this inscrip- 
tion. No doubt the real explanation is the one suggested by 
Kielhom that the conquest of Nadiah took place in the 80th year 
of the Lakshmana-sena eri, as opposed to his reign. That 
would imply that the era-founder had then passed away. This 
view is supported by the manner of the mention of Laksh- 
mapa-sena in our inscription. No honorific is coupled with the 
name of the founder, which would not have been the case if he 
had died a year or so back. In the 83rd year of the era he must 
have been dead for some time. The era had been fully known 
by that year and Lakshmanasena had already passed to the 
region of history. 

But then who was the king who ran away from Nadiah ? 
The author of the Tabaldt-i- N&tiri heard the account seme 
45 years later than the event and a confusion between the year 
(80th) of the era and the reign-period of the then reigning 
sovereign is possible. But the account is substantially true. It is 
supported by T&ran&tha who drew on Sanskrit authorities. The 
conquest was disastrous to the Sena dynasty. The story of a few 
men entering the palace or camp of the Sena King is not incredi- 
ble in view of such well-known feats in medieval histoiy of Baj- 
pntana. It was a favourite method of Prathir&ja, “the winged ” 
prince of Chitore, who used to appear with a few companions 
suddenly before his victims, Hindu chiefs and Muham- 
madan kings, and take them prisoners. Such man-lifting was 
only possible when the catcher had a small group of conspirators. t 


• rnlaipaii-SSira, I., 80-80 j Hithigmnphi Ini., J. B. O. B. S., III., 454. 
t Bahhljrsr retched Radish in the guise of s horce-desler. Elliot, II 809. 
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Its effect was great. The ruler being imprisoned or driven 
out, as in the case of the Sena king, confusion and panic ensued 
and the workers in the dark became conquerors. 

I do not think the Muhammadans in speaking of Jtde Lakh - 
mdniyd as the king who was surprised, were inventing a 
name, or introducing the name of the great king wjho was no 
more, to magnify their glory* There must have been a king 
at the time who bore a name like Lakhmaniya. We know the 
names of the sons of Lakshmana-sena from the inscriptions. 
No such name is found. A repetition of the name of Laksh- 
mana-sena was only possible, according to the well-known 
Hindu custom, in the third generation. A grandson of his 
could be named after him. Now Taranatha gives 80 years for 
Lava-sena I and his three successors. Three sons of Lakshmana- 
sena are known to have ruled after him. Their records show no 
trace of a diminished territory. In view of the three successors 
and the 80 years* period, I propose to identify the Lava-sena I with 
Lakshmana-sena. The Pandit of our Society who makes search for 
manuscripts in Mithila and who himself is a Maithila, in men- 
tioning the Lakshmana-sena era, talks about the ff Lo* 
(a) samvat This abbreviation is not only written but 
pronounced throughout Mithila. We must bear in mind that 
f Lava * is only a restoration from the Tibetan attempt to 
reproduce the original Hindu sound. The “ Lava-sena ** of the 
Tibetan restoration is evidently an abbreviated form, “ Lo-(a)- 
sena ”, of popular use. 

The eightieth year of Taranatha commences with Lava-sena I 
and is covered by him and his three successors. Then comes the 
Turushka invasion and " Lava-sena II ”, Budha-sena and others. 
This fits in well with the 83rd year for Jaya-sena, son of Buddha- 
sena, and Rae Lakhmaniya. The Lava-sena II, corresponds with 
Rae Lakhmaniya and so does the 80th year of Taranatha with the 
80th year of the Mubam&adan historians. There was thus 
after the three sons of the great Lakshmana-Sena, a Sena king 
who bore the name of Laishmana or the epithet of Ld&hshmaneya, 
a descendant of Lakahmapa. For Lakshmana-Sena, the founder 
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of the era, to have oome three successors before the 80th year, would 
be quite a natural thing in chronology. 

The above chronological thesis seems to me to be conclusively 
supported by two epigraphies! records. The two copper-plates of 
Visvarupa-Sena and Kesava-Sena* have no 6 yet been fully consi- 
dered by scholars. They furnish decisive evidence as to the Khilji 
conquest being subsequent to Yisvarupa-Sena and his successor 
Ke^ava-sena, the last two sons of Lakshm&ua-sena. The town 
of Gauda (Gaur of Muhammadan writers) was the Sena capital. 
The country was called Vanga as in Kesava-Sena's Edilpur grant 
(line 47). The district wherein Gauda was situated bore the 
name of Paundra-varddhana {ibid.). JPhe sites of both Gauda 
and Paundra are found in the modern district of Maldah. Now 
Visvarupa-sena and Kefova-sena are styled like their forefather^, 

‘ the lord of Gauda \ Further, they make gifts of villages 
in the very district of the capital. The grant (Edilpur) of the 
youngest brother is countersigned by an officer who had his office 
at the capital (Gauda-maha-mattaka). Both grants were issued 
from the military camp near Pkalgu-grama, away from the capital, 
probably on the Pkalgu river in the district of Gaya. It seems 
that the Edilpur record was drafted while Visvarupa-sena was 
alive, hut was executed later during the next reign, as the name 
of the new king has been substituted. 

Gaur (called also Lakhnauti) t became the capital of Muham- 
mad Khilji, the victor, after the capture of Nadia, The records 
of the two sons of Lakshmana-Sena therefore must be anterior to the 
conquest of the Khilji (1199 A. C.). The dates of the two records 
axe the 14th and the 3rd regnal year respectively. Lakshmaua- 
Sena was therefore dead before (1199-17) 1182 A, C. at least 
He must have been dead long before, for not only we do not 
know the full duration of the reign of Kesava-Senaj: but also 
the period of the reign of the first son of Lakshmana-Sena. 

# J. A. S, B* 1896, 1., 9-16 } J. P* A. S. B., 1914, 102-108. 

t J. B. A. 1914, 101. 

t KefeTt-ftmatad a start Mlgt. See talew. 
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Let us look at the same record* from another point el view. 
It is stated both by Muhammadan historians and Hiad# writer* 
(who were consulted by TSranatha) that the Senas accepted the 
sovereignty of the Muhammadan after the fall of Nadiab 
and Guuija. Mow we find the sons of Lakshins# a* Sena described 
in the copper-plates as being victorious oyer Muhammadans. Was 
can refer to a period of struggle and soeeess earlier than the Khflji 
conquest. What was this action which the two brothers had 
to their credit ? The record of VisvarfipsrSena answers the 
question. The victory was over “ the House of the Garjha* (or 
Gargga) Yavanas ;; ( Garjha~yavandnyaya) . Gharj (Gharjistan) 
and Ghor are mentioned together by Muhammadan writers of 
the rime. Gharj being the more aaceint name included Ghor, 
The " dynasty of Garjha ” (or its Sanskrirised form Gargga 
Evidently refers to the Ghori dynasty. The kingdom of Kanauj 
extended up to Benares and was a next-door neighbour to the 
Sena empire. In 1193 A. C. the Ghori conqueror marched up to 
Benares but could not proceed further east, i e., in the dominions 
of the Senas. The two Sena brothers would have fought the 
warrior of the Gharj- Ghori House in that year, or his forces a 
year or -so later i.e , before the throne of Delhi was made over 
to a new dynasty by the Ghori. 

The dynasty whom the great Muhammad Ghori could not 
defeat on the battle-field was at last subjugated by Muhammad 
Khilji through stratagem. All the great families of Hindustan 
had been already reduced by the new victors. The surprise of 
the great Sena monarch at Nadiah meant merely the last blow to 
the already weakened morale of the eastern Hindus, t 

Our J anibigha inscription thiows some light on the history of 
the Bodh-Gaya Shrine in the Middle Ages. The gift of the village 
is made in favour of the Taj raiana or the Diamond Throne. It was 

• Bead u Gargga by the Editor of the record. The plate shears that tin 
alleged « egg." mey a. well he read a. “ jha ” or “ jjba.” The reprodoctlou 
a ^ mechanical and the original copper-plate should he traced atd the reeding 
verified. 

f The iooth«*ayers bed begun to prophesy a Turusbk* conqueet . 
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given in trust into the band of Mangala Sv&min the Bhikshuj who 
mttst have been the guardian of the Diamond Throne, The pur- 
pose of the donation was the maintenance of the adhivatati, resi- 
dence or monastery* attached to the Diamond Throne, or the resi- 
dence of the monk, Mangala Sv&min himself (tadadAivataia ye ) . 
This.Mahant Mangala Sv&min, cnrionsly enough, was a maw from 
Ceylon, noted for his knowledge of the Tripitaka. The 
line-drawing on the top of the inscription shows the Buddha 
seated on the Diamond Throne under the Bodhi tree. At 
present the Diamond Throne is lying detached from the 
Shrine. Formerly it was, on the evidence of this drawing, 
beneath the statue of the Buddha under the Bodhi tree. The 
monk who received the gift on behalf of the Vajratana, was neces- 
sarily the guardian of the whole Shrine at Bodh-Gaya. It is in- 
teresting to note that Hina-y&na school still held the shrine and 1 
abbots for their knowledge of the Tripitaka were imported from 
Ceylon as late as the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The Buddhist guardianship of the shrine seems to have owe 
to an end in the fourteenth century, The shrine as a Buddhist 
institution survived Hindu revolutions. Even the 
Senae respected and supported it. It fell only when the Hindu 
power fell before the Islamic zeal. The possession of the 
orthodox Sannyasins, which continues to this day,* probably 
originated during the period of the rehabilitation of Gaya by 
Hindu crusaders under Bajputana warriors. 

The gift does not prove that the donor was necessarily a Bud- 
dhist. The inscription is a mere advertisement. The grant was 
made through a regular fctana or Charter. The inscription was 
drafted by Yajrftsana authorities to be fixed as a public notice 
on the spot The temple authorities preferred Sanskrit to Prakrit, 
as Sanskrit was more easily understood at the time. 

I have no doubt that the real site of the inscription and the 
village gnmted was J&nibigh& from where it has been dug out 
(see Mr. Panday's note). 

? Cl Fatait for Join monastery. 



IV.— 1 The Janibigha Inscription. 

By H. Panday, BJL. 

The modem village of J dnlbigha in the District of Gaya, 
situated some six miles to the east of Bodh-Gaya, is of com- 
paratively recent growth, having been founded by one of the 
Mahanths of J&nibighS. In the fields east of the village, "iron 
chains, small pieces of images and many other relics” are said to 
be found from time to time. The stone bearing the inscription 
lay buried in the ground “ under a date palm tree, on a small 
ptece of uncultivated land ” with only a small portion of it 
jutting out. Here the stone rested undisturbed — most probably 
owing to the superstitious dread of the villagers — until some 
three years ago when the Mahanth, the proprietor of the village, 
out of curiosity, dug it out.* 

It is due to the generosity of the Mahanth that the stone has 
now been secured for the Patna Museum and is preserved 
there. 

It is a shaft of greyish black sandstone, rectangular in sec- 
tion, resembling in appearance a boundary pillar, and measures 
S' 1|" high x 9§" broad, and 6" thick. The face on which the 
inscription is carved is dressed smooth save for about lli" at 
the bottom which is rough dressed, evidently intended to be 
buried in the ground. At the top it is cut away to form a rough 
knob.f The back of the stone is hammer-dressed as also 
one of the sides, the other side being chisel-dressed like the 
bottom. 

The inscription covers a space of 9f*x and contains 14 
lines of writing. Above the record is au incised drawing 

* This paragraph is based on information contained in a paper read by a 
student of the Patna College before the Patna College Archeological Society on 
the 25th November 1017 kindly supplied to me by Principal V. H. Jackson, 
t This may be the result of modern mischief. 
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representing the Buddha seated in the Bin mi-sp arfa-mudra on 
the Diamond Throne (the Fajrasana) under the Bodhi tree (the 
pipal or Ficus Rclifiosa) which is invoked in the opening stanza. 

The figure of the Buddha bears a resemblance to the conven- 
tional form met with in sculptures of the Magadha school which 
flourished during the reign of the Pales. The treatment of the 
limbs of the Buddha is comparatively more realistic than the 
crude representation of the tree in which the leaves are all 
depicted flat and are out of all proportion to the branches from which 
they spring. The halo round the head of the Buddha is represent- 
ed by an incised line, and another line, drawn round the body 
and touching the knees, is most probably meant to represent the 
light which, as the legends say, shone forth from the person of the 
Buddha when he summoned the Earth to witness his firm resolve 
to attain Enlightenment. To the right and left proper of the 
Buddha are representations of the sun and the moon symbolical 
of the perpetuity of the gift referred to in the text. 

The drawing at the bottom of the record is a crude 
illustration of the curse pronounced upon the person who 
violates the grant made through the charter (lines lfc-13), 
a conventional design commonly met with in land-grants and 
boundary pillars of the medieval period found in this province * 
and also in Southern India. 

The inscription has not suffered any damage from time or 
the elements with the exception of two letters in lines 9 and 10 
which haye been partially affected by the stone peeling off in 
their immediate vicinity. During transit, however, from Gaya 
to the Patna Museum the stone broke in two, but fortunately 
the resultant fissure which is observable in the facsimile repro- 
duced on the accompanying plate is not very serious. I have 
also had the advantage of oheoktng my reading with an ink 
impression (not clear enough for reproduction) of the inscription 
taken before the stone was broken which was given me by my 
friend Mr. K, P. Jayaswal, H.l., Bar.-at-law, to whom I owe 

* Eg*, th« boundary pUlin in tbs Pita* Kuieum. 
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this opportunity to cfdit the inscription. To the seme scholar 
my thanks are also due for some valuable suggestions* 

The inscription records the grant of a village named Kot^ 
thala in the district (?) of Saptaghatta for the maintenance of 
the Piamond Throne and the monastery attached thereto, to the 
Ceylonese monk Mahgala Svamin by King Jayasena^ son of 
Buddhasena, Lord of PithI on the 15th day of the bright fort- 
night of Karttika in the 83rd expired year of the Lakshma- 
nasena era (November, 1202 A. C.). The late Dr* Kielhom has 
proved and scholars have accepted it Itbat the Lakshmanasena 
era began on the 7th October 1119 A. Q. This calculation is 
based on the verification of a number of tithii and the corres- 
ponding days in several records dated in the Lakshmanasena 
era*. It must be noted, however, that the earliest epigraphica! 
reSbrd in which this era is found along with the 6aka, the 
Samvat (Vikrama) and the San (FaslI) would put the commence- 
ment of the Lakshmanasena era 13 years earlier, in 1106 A. C.f 
The language of the record is Sanskrit and with the excep- 
tion of Om SvatU in the beginning and the passage at the end 
giving the date, the whole is in verse — the metres employed being 
the Upajdti , Sragihard, and Anushfubk. The characters belong 
to that variety of the Nagari script of Eastern India from which 
both the Maithili and the Bengali scripts have sprung. The 
size of the letters varies from fa* to {■£". The forms of 
the letters in this record bear a family likeness to those in the 
Deopara inscription of Vijayasena (the first Sena) ; a few forms, 
dha, 8a, resembling those in Vaidyadeva's land grant of 1142 
A.C., X while some are later developments more akin to the 
. modern Maithili and Bengali such as cha, fa, kka and tra. 
Only one sign is used for v and b, There are only four ortho- 
graphical mistakes in the whole record : — (1) in line 1 the 
anusvara on •mpa is a mistake ; (2) in line 7 the form of na in 

* Ind. Ant Vol. XIX, p. 1 ff. 

This is the Bisapi grant of Sivasimha of Mithilft dated in L. 8. 899, Saks 
1321, Samvat 1455 and San 807. See Ind. Ant 1885, p. 191* 

The evidence of the present day almanacs of MithM is conflicting*. 
t See Buhler’s Tablet. 
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ntrvyajah resembles that of pa ; (3) in line 14 na in Zaltkmaqa* 
tena resembles a td ; (4) in line 14 / in Sadi is a mistake for «. 
The following are also worthy of notice - The triangle is used 
to denote u in paraiytik (2.1) ; the slanting stroke to the right 
resembling the one need in modern Bengali is employed in 
dathfa (2. 11) ; while in Sadi ( l . 14) it is shaped more like 
the modern Devan agari u stroke. The a, i, u, pi, e, and o 
strokes are similar to the modern Bengali. The anutv&ra is 
placed sometimes on and sometimes above the line ; but 
the anatv&ra-viramd is nowhere used. The sy mbol for 
Om in l. 1 is different from that in the Deopari inscription of 
Vijayasena, but resembles the sign which is used in this place on 
copperplates of the 11th and 12th centuries A. C. and even earlier 
The repha is placed above the line in all the four instances 
that it oocurs inthe inscription (ll. 5 , 7 , 10, and 14 ).* 

Historically this monument is of exceptional interest, t It 


proves the continuity of Sena rule in Bihar after the raid of 
Muhammad-ibn-Bakhtyar and the alleged capture of Nudiah 


* The following conjunct letters occur in this inscription : — 

(1) Jcra ( 1 . 12 ) ; 

(19) ndra (7. 5) • 

(2) trio (i. 6) s 

(20) nma (l. 1 ) ; 

(8) ksAma (l. 13) ; 

(21) pta (l. 8) { 

(4) gr a (ll. 6 and 9) j 

(22) pra (ll. 1 and 5) j 

(5) ffva (l. 10) ; 

(28) mpa (l. 1 ) j 

( 6 ) *ja (l. 6 ) 3 

(24) ribt(l.B)i 

COJ&V-l); 

(26) Hta (l. 14) 3 

. ( 8 ) m (!• 14) s 

(26) rya (1. 10) 3 

(0) jra (l. 6) 3 

(27) rvya (l. 7) ; 

(10) f(a(l. 8); 

(28) vya (/. 12 ) i 

(11) 4) s 

(29) tra (U. 1, 4 and 6 ) 3 

(12) tia (ll, 5 tod 0 ) 3 

(80) th(a (ll. 11 and 12) } 

(U) tma (l. 8 ) ; 

(31) ,/a (ll. 1 , 8 , 5 and 6 ) 3 

(H) if a ( l . 7) b 

(32) tlha (ll. 2 and 4) 3 

(16) <«((/. 8 , 7, and 12 ) 5 

(33) tya (ll. 6 , 12 , and 14) 3 

(16) ddia (l. 8 ) s 

(34) tea (ll. 1 and 6 ) 3 

07)**(1.4)s 

(35) lya (l. 2 ). 

(18) dUa (l 2 ) 1 i 

t As these points hare been dealt with in Mr. Jayaswal’s note on this inicrip- 

tion, only a few of them have been briefly noticed here. 
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in 1199 A. C. Taranatha mentions the name of Budhasenaafter 
that of Lavasena II who came after the Turnshka raid* The 
donor of our inscription calk himself the son of Buddhasetaa, 
presumably the same king whom T&ranatha has mentioned. It 
is dated in Lakshmanasena Samvat 83. This proves that Jaya- 
sena was reigning 83 years after the coronationjof Lakshmana- 
sena. In the face of this record of Jayasena, son of Buddha- 
sena, dated in the 83rd year of the Lakshmanasena era, it does 
not appear to me reasonable to hold that Lakshmanasena ruled 
for 80 years and was defeated by Muhammad-ibn-Bakhtyar. 
The account of the Muhammadan historians has therefore to be 
modified in the light of definite epigraphic evidence, * and the 
view that Lakshmanasena died in peace and was not driven by 
Bakhtiyar Khilji from Nudiah appears to receive support from 
this record. The chronology of this period of Indian history 
still remains to be settled by further discoveries of this kind and 
it is not too much to hope for such discoveries in a region which 
still remains to be properly explored. 

J&yasena is called PIthipati in this inscription. The mean* 
ing of this expression is, however, not perfectly certain. It has 
been held by Mr. Banerjit that Pithlpati means “ ruler of Pithi ” 
and the same scholar has suggested that Pithi may have been a 
buffer state between those of Kanyakubja and Gaudaf. Our reoord 
proves that the sites of the modern village of Janibigh& and also 
Bodh-Gaya were included in the country called Pithi. As such, 
it appears to have been the name given to the southern portion 
of Magadha at least at about this time, probably on account of 
its association with the V ajrasana (the Pithi, <r throne 99 on which 
Gautama attained Buddhahood)}. It is possible that Pith! is 
not the name of auy particular country and that Pithlpati 

D. Banerji, M adhainagar grant of Zakshmaqa Sew, J. A. 8. B* 
December 1909, pp. 470-1 ; and Mister if of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 209. 

fThe Pdlas cf Bengal, Memoirs As. Soc. of BengoVVol. V, No. 8, .pp. 
86*89. 

J Mr. Banerji’e identification with Tirhnt (Pd fas of Bengal, p. 87) is obriouily 
wrong. Pithi has to ho located near Gaya or to the loath of it. 
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wu the tttie of the king who was the protector of the Diamond 
Throne at Bodh-Gaya. Hhftt each a king must bare ruled 
over territory contiguous to or including the country immediately 
round Bodh-Gaya goes without saying. It may be noted in this 
connexion that Pithipati has so far been found only in Buddhis- 
tic writings and inscriptions. ^ 

fie donee of the grant is the Ceylonese Master of the 
Tripitaka Ma&gala Svaxnin, who was probably resident at Bodh- 
Gaya and seems to have been the abbot then in charge of the 
monastery at Bodh-Gaya established during the reign of Emperor 
Saxnudra Gupta by Meghavarna, the Buddhist king of Ceylon* * 
The village which was the object of the gift is named 
Kotthala. It remains unidentified. The Saptaghatta mentioned 
in the inscription is probably the designation of the district in 
which the village of Kotthala was situated. G haft a may stand 
for a u ferry ” or “ crossing ” or for a “ mountain-pass ” and 
$apta means “ seven It is probable that the range of hills 
which rises from the vicinity of Bodh-Gaya may have been 
responsible in some way for this nomenclature. The epithet 
Batyavak used to qualify Jayasena may be compared with the 
. same epithet in the Deopara inscription of Vijayasenat. 

* “ In the reign of Samudra Gupta, a great monastery was constructed close to 
this temple by the Cingalese about the year S80 A. D. This monastery was built by 
Meghavarna, the Buddhist king of Ceylon, in consequence of the complaints made 
by two monks whom he had sent to do homage to the Diamond Throne and to visit 
the monastery built by Asoka at Bodh-Gaya. On their return, they informed the 
king that they could find no place where they could stay in comfort, and the king 
resolved to. found a monastery where his subjects could reside when on pilgrimage. 
An embassy was sent to Samudragupta and the required permission having been 
given, Meghavarna erected a splendid monastery to the north of the Bodhi tree. 
This building which was three storeys in height, included six halls, was adorned 
with three towers, and surrounded by a strong wall 80 or 40 feet high. The 
deoorations were executed in rich colours with high artistic skill, the statue of 
Buddha, cast in gold and silver, was studded with gems, and the subsidiary stupas 
k enshrining relics of Buddha himself were worthy of the principal edifice/' — 

District Gazetteer of Gaya, p 47. 


t Efr lad. Vol. I. p. 808. 
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Line l. # ^rf«pr ti vro xnptf 1 (wr) 

2. fW fW feprwt i ^pa r fi p m wt 
8. t%vw ^ ii 

4. gftnr r ww g w wwwfyr t *Pi*fr. 

5. m «srw *rw* nf J vy n aivfira«» » 

6. i ^tfcrNwnsr 

7. fafre *ra f q »r . inn fVsrf- 

8. «: *WSJ? tpwn cir [ftf] tft lltTOf.%- 

9- Or] ii Tift® wf«4 trw ew5n: « uirf?r: I 

r fl> ^ 

10. [xft] ufd^l ^yUT t rr g : *(*IW8*! llV$ 

n. wffa ^rftnrtr: firetstnrt 

12. ft faro t gifiw^r tit vftft ?re«r m* 

4 

is. w- arc Hxfi m ^ mm H 8 n ei^Rr- 

*k 

14. %»I 5 t?n?fl?RT>0 u 


Translation. 


Om ! Hail ! Majestic (is) the shade of the Bodhl tree 
(which is) the ancient, invariable bestower of Mah&bodhi (Sup* 
reme Enlightenment) to the Conquerors (Jina$) and which is the 
stay of those who are on the road to (attain) Sambodhi (v. 1), 

1 The anus-car a is evidently & mistake. 

* The letter looks like a It is evidently a mistake for ^ 


* Read 

4 The sign here resembles the symbol for 4 used in inscriptions of this period^ 
but the incsion is not deep. The fourth verse of the record ends here, 

• The form of this letter makes a near approach to B&t there cannot he 


any doubt as to its being intended for if, 
(/. 8 ). 


Compare also the n ^ 


18 ^. 
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This village of Kotthalft, with land and water, without any 
reservation, together with the plough-tax, in Saptaghatta, is 
granted by charter to the majestic Diamond Throne for its 
monastery, in trust of Monk Mangala Svamln of Ceylon, Master 
of the Tripitaka, by the King, the son of Buddhnsena, for as long 
as the sun and the moon endure (v. 2) . 

Haring made a gift of this village the learned king Jayuseca, 
the Lord of Pithi, true to his promise, spoke thus : (v. 8) 

1 Whichsoever king of my dynas y, good, bad or worthless, 
violates this (grant), his father (should be considered) an ass and 
his mother a sow (v. *)/ 

(On) the 16th day of the bright half of Karttika, Lakshmana- 
sena Saihvat 88 expired. 



V.— Daud Khan Quraishi, Governor * of 
Bihar and Founder of the Town of 
Daudnagar. 

By Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zamlnxddin Ahmad. 

Daud Khan came of a Quraish family of Ilisar-i-Feroza on 
the north-western frontier of India. His father was Bhikhan 
Khan. (*) He began life in the service of Khan-i-Jahan Lodi 
and received bis baptism of fire in the battle fought at Dholpur 
between Khan-i-Jahan and the Imperial forces. After Khan-i- 
Jahan's death be joined the service of Dara Shikoh during the 
latter's lieir-apparency. In the 30th year of Shah Jahan's reign 
he was appointed to the Faujdari of Mathura, Mahaban, Jalesar 
and gome other Mahals that had been transferred to the jagir of 
Dara Shikoh on the death of Sadullah Khan. He was further 
given charge of the communications ( rahdarl ) between Agra and 
Delhi, with 2,000 horsemen. The same year, on the recommend- 
ation of Dara Shikoh, he was given the title of “ Khan ( 2 ) 

In the latter half of the eleventh century A.H., when Shah 
Jahan was ailing, a dispute arose among his sons as to the suc- 
cession. Each of them wanted to make his way to the throue 
By crushing the others. Aurangzeb was then in the Deccan. 
He was too shrewd to be outwitted and crushed by his brothers, 
nor wns he a man to let others steal a march upon him* No 
sooner did he get reliable information ( 3 ) that the Emperor was 

-- - m**, 

(*) This is M lasir-al-Uraara’s version, trot in the Tarikh-i-Paudia, written by 
Saiyid Muhammad Nasir Bilgrami, printed at the Aini Press, Allahabad, it is stated 
that Bhikhan Khan was the elder brother of Pand Khan, and that, both were lone 
of Rabir Khan, son of Farid Khan, son of Razin Khan. 

(*) Maasir-nl-Umara, Patna Oriental Library MS*, pp. 158-59* 

(•) Alamgirnama, p.p. 85 and 291. 
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too weak to attend to the affairs of State, and that he was simply 
a tool in the hands of Dara Shikoh, who was using his name to 
promote his own interests, than he started, after making full 
preparations, for the Imperial Court. On his way (*) up he 
seized almost all the important towns and forts that he passed 
en route , and emptied them of all the treasure and ammunition 
kept there. When Dara Shikoh, who was with his father in the 
capital, heard of the manner of Aurangzeb's approach, he at once 
suspected him of evil intentions, and prepared to intercept him 
on his way. Shah Jahan fried to dis uade him from taking this 
step, but Dara, paying no heed to his father's advise, at length 
marched ( 2 ) out in command of a strong force with some of the 
Imperial generals, and Daud Khan and Askar Khan of his own 
service, to stop Aurangzeb. 

On the 7th Ramzan, ( 3 ) 1068 A.H., a pitched battle was 
fought between the two brothers at Dabalpur near the river 
Chambal. Daud fought in this battle with great intrepidity. 
The battle, however, went against Dara Shikoh, who was no 
match for Aurangzeb, that past master in the school of hard 
fighting. Dara fled from the field ( 4 ) to Agra, but he stopped 
there only for a few hou.s, escaping the same night with a dozen 
of his trusted servants and his family to Delhi. ( fi ) He did not 
even call on Shah Jahan before his flight. He carried away 
with him, however, whatever money, jewels and valuables he 
could lay his hands on. Daud Khan and o thers joined him l iter 
on. He did not stay long at Delhi: hearing that Aurangzeb 
was approaching in his pursuit, he ( 6 ) pushed on into the 
Punjab. On his way he left Daud Khan, who was one of his 
best generals, with a detachment of troops at Talun ( 7 ) to check 
the pursuing army in its passage across a river, and thus enable 

(») Siyar-ul-Mutakhirin, pp. 291—296 

(*) Alamgirnama, pp. 8t*S5 


(•) 

Ibid , 

p. 85. 

(*) 

Ibid, 

pp. 94—105. 

(*) 

Ibid, 

pp. 107-108. 

(•) 

Ibid, 

p. 180. 

(’) 

Ibid , 

Pirn 

« 

•Ibid, 

p. 148. 
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him to gain time at Lahore, in order to seize the royal exchequer 
there and fit out a strong army to face his brother. But the pas- 
sage of Aurangzeb's army was not checked, as Dara Shikoh him- 
self shortly after summoned (*) Daud Khan to Lahore, and the 
crossing of the river was thus left undisputed. (*) Daqd Khan 
was now sent with a detachment to the river Bayah. ( 8 ) When 
he examined the position, however, he found it strategically un- 
tenable, and reported the fact to Lara Shikoh. He was ordered, 
in the circumstances to proceed ( 4 )to Gobindval in company with 
Sipabr Shikoh and intercept the enemy there. He reached the 
place, but before the enemy came up, Dara recalled ( 6 ) Sipahr Shi- 
koh to Lahore, and taking him along with him, left with all the 
artillery and valuables, for Multan, ( 8 ) sending at the same time 
instructions to Daud Khan to remain on the bank of the river 
for sometime, and to join him later, after burning or sinking all 
the ferry boats that he could find. Daud carried out the 
instructions of his master, and joined ( 7 ) him at Multan. Dara 
being again pressed left for Bhakkhar, ( 8 ) but he soon found tfyis 
place also too hot for him. It was here that in the first week of 
Muharram, 1069 A.H., Daud Khan with others deserted ( 9 ) 
Dara Shikoh. Daud went away to his home at Hisar-i-Feroza 
via Jesalmir. Shortly afterwards he became reconciled ( 4 °) with 
Aurangzeb, who sent him a khillat • 

On the 27th Rabi-ul-Awwal, 1 069 A.H., Daud Khan came 
to Aurangzeb’s court and was rewarded with a robe of honour, ( 4 1 ) 


(*) Alamgiruama, 

p. 182. 

o 

Ibid , 

p. 182* 

(*) 

Ibid 

p. 182. 

(*> 

Ibid , 

p 183. 

c> 

Ibid , 

pp. 185 and 186. 

<•) 

Ibid , 

p. 186 and Masir-i-Alamgiri, 

( 7 ) 

Ibid, 

p. 188. 

(*) Masir-i-Alamgiri, 

P . a. 

(•) 

Ditto, 

p. 16. 

l 10 ) Alamgiri.ama, 

p. 221. 

• i u ) 

Ditto, 

pp. 280*231. 
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a sword, and “Mansab” of Cltarhazari !(*) seh-hazar sawar. 
From this date his 'services to the State began, and he took r<»nk 
with the other generals and grandees of the Imperial court. 

In the following month ( 2 ) he accompanied Aurangzeb in his 
operations against Shah Shuja, and fought with great ability 
and dash, in command of the right wing of Aurangzeb^s army in 
the battle that took place near Khujwa, proving himself a gene- 
ral of resource and personal bravery. Shuja was routed, and 
fled from the field. Alamgir deputed a strong force under the 
supreme command of his son Muhammad Sultan ( 8 )in his pursuit. 
Daud ( 4 ) and other famous generals accompanied this expedi- 
tion. 

After his defeat Shuja went to Allahabad^ but he found the 
capture of the fort there a difficult matter. The commandant ( & ) 
of the fort, who had been on his side before, and on whose fide- 
lity he had counted, had turned against him since his recent de- 
feat, and gave him the cold shoulder. The pursuing army was 
also close on his heels and Shuja retreated towards Bengal. In 
the meanwhile an Imperial order was received appointing ( 6 ) the 
Khan-i-Dauran and Daud Khan to the Subadaris of Allahabad 
and Patna, respectively. Daud Khan was ordered to take over 
charge of his new office at once on his arrival at Patna. He 

(*) Charhtttari was a 1 mansab \ The pay of each * Amir ’ was fixed accord- 
ing to his * mansab *. Every * mansabdar * was bound lo keep horses, camels, 
mules and chhukraa (caits) on the scale fixed for the * mansab * he held. Besides 
this he got permission under an Imperial * Firman * to koep with him a number 
of cavalry and infantry. The pay of this army the * mansabdar * realized from 
the Imporial exchequer. The rates of pay were nsually as follows : — (1) Cavalry 
from Bb. 12 to Rs. 30 and (2) Infantry from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12-8-0. From time to 
time there used to be increments in the * mansab * as well as in this army. Here 
Seh hatar tawar indicates that the holder of this * mansab * was allowed ti have 
8,000 horae under his command. ** Umarai-Hanud Printed at the Na i.i Press, 
Cawnpore, p. 881. 

(*) Alamgimama, pp. 244 and 265. 


(*) 

Hid, 

p. 266. 

(*) 

Ha, 

p.269. 

(•) 

Hid, 

p . 285. 

0 

HU, 

p. 286. 
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was further granted an increment of a thousand troopers, who 
were to bo do-aspa and ( l ) sek-aspa. 

The appointment of Daud Khan as Subadar of Bihar must 
surely have been made on some weighty political grounds, else 
to trust the charge of such a province, which was in the throes 
of political convulsion, at a time when Aurangzeb* was hot yet 
securely seated in his saddle, to a man who had shortly before 
been fighting against him in behalf of another claimant, who, 
though defeated, was still alive, would have been a very risky 
step. Let us take a brief survey of the general condition 
of affiirs at the time. All the provinces of the Empire 
were then passing through a period of unrest and agitation 
owing to the dispute for the < crown between the royal bro- 
thers. The collapse of the civil authority was inevitable 
under such conditions ; and it was but natural that local ambi- 
tions chiefs should break out into acts of lawlessness and 
defiance of authority. To aggravate the situation in Bihar, 
Shah Shuja was still giving trouble both within and without the 
provinoe. A man familiar with the affairs of the province, 
endowed with powers of administration and organization, and 
tried in the field of battle was required to keep Shah Shuja 
in check, to curb the unruly and to pacify the masses. Daud 
Khan who had previously been in the service of Dara Shikoh, 
must have been in touch with the province and its people, 
as Dara had of latter years, with the connivance of Shah 
Jahan, been meddling with the governance of the several pro- 
vinces of the Empire. Daud had, moreover, already given proof 
of considerable powers of organizatio \ and administration as a 
Faujdar and as officer in charge of rahhri during the last 
reign. Aurangzeb knew that in a polity where personal rule 
prevails, the character of the head of the Government, his tempera- 
ment, his personality and his outlook upon affairs count for 
everything. These are the determining factors which influence 
the fortunes and happiness of the people committed to his charge. 

( l ) Do-atpa and teh-aspa indicate the number of horses etch soldier WM 
ebtitlel to Uve* and to draw the expenses for, from the Imperial exchequer, . 
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Considerations such as these probably weighed with Aurangzeb 
in his selection of Daud Khan as the right man for the place. 

Towards the close of the year 1069 A.H., when Muhammad 
Sultan, who was sent to crush Shuja, as stated above, went over 
to the camp of the latter, whose headquarters were then at 
Tanda, the Emperor sent an urgent order to Daud Khan to 
hasten from Patna, l 1 ) to the help of the Khan-i-Khanan, Muaz- 
zam Khan. Leaving( 2 ) his nephew, Shaikh Muhammad Uayat, 
with 1,500 horses and 2,000 foot as his Deputy at Patna, Daud 
Khan, in obedience to the Imperial command, crossed the Ganges 
near the city with all the auxiliary troops ( kumaki ) that he 
could collect. By this time the monsoon ( 8 ) had set in. The 
march was particularly trying, and it was very difficult to move 
without boats. Daud Khan stopped ( 4 ) at a village near Bhagalpui; 
as, owing to heavy rain, the river Kosi was in flood and the 
surrounding country was inundated, When Shuja crossed the 
river and seized Akbarnagar ( B ) (Rajmahal), Daud Khan also 
crossed the Ganges and spent some time between Bbagalpur 
and Kahalgaon (Colgong). When the river became fordable a 
battle l®) was fought between Khan-i-Khanan and Shah Shuja, 
wherein the latter was defeated. Daud Khan meanwhile again 
crossed ( 7 ) the Ganges, and proceeding northward, joined the 
Khan-i-Khan&n. The enemy's trenches on the bank of the Maha- 
nadi(®) were captured, and later on Maldah( 9 ) and other important 
places taken. From this time till Shah Shu ja's flight to Arakan, 
Daud Khan continued to co-operate with the Khan-i-Khanan 
and behaved throughout the campaign with the greatest bravery 


( l ) Alamgirnama, p. 

513. 

<•) 

Ibid, 

P- 

513 aud Siyar-ul-Mutikhirin, 

o 

Ibid , 

pp. 

513*514. 

<*) 

Ibid , 

P* 

514. 

o 

Ibid, 

P* 

514. 

(•) 

Ibid, 

P. 

514. 

<*> 

Ibid, 

P- 

614 

w 

Ibid, 

P- 

514 and Siyar-ol-Mutukhirioi 

(•> 

Ibid, 

P* 

514 

w 

Ibid, 

PP 

. 388 — 660 . 
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and credit. After the successful termination of the expedition 
he, amongst others, was rewarded by Aurangzeb with a robe of 
honour and a “ Sharnsher-i-murassa ” (a jewelled scimitar). 

The most important event of Daud Khan's governorship of 
Patna was the conquest of Falamau and its annexation to the 
Mughal empire. It was in this campaign that he gaVe such 
signal proof of that martial spirit, intrepidity, quick decision 
and power of leadership which he was destined to show in so 
many future actions. 

Palamau in those days seems to have included a much larger 
area than is comprised within the present district of that name, 
and to have extended northwards to within about 80 miles of 
Patna, The whole country was hilly and densely wooded. The 
dominant race in those parts at the time were the Cheros. 
The lords of the soil were not in the habit of showing any defer- 
ence to the Imperial officers, and counting upon the immunity 
afforded to them by their forts and the difficulties of access to 
their country, they often molested the Imperial territories. 
Once during the reign of Shah Jahan, Shaista Khan, the then 
governor of Patna, led an expeditionary force against the local 
chieftain, but failed to subdue him totally. Still he exacted 
from him an indemnity of Rs. 80,000. Since then no tribute 
had been paid into the Imperial exchequer. Daud Khan was 
ordered to march with ail the Imperial regular troops and 
auxiliaries stationed in his province to Palamau and conquer and 
annex that territory. 

On the receipt of the Imperial order Daud Khan started on 
the 2nd Shaban, 1071 A.H., for Palamau. He took with him 
Mirza Khan, Faujdar of Darbhanga, Tahawwur Khan, Jagirdar 
of Chainpur, Raja Bihroz, (*) Zamindar of Monghyr, Imperial 
troops, zamindars and the provincial auxiliaries. The town of 
Palamau was about 100 miles from Patna. There were two 

Not*.— I n calculating distances, the Kuroh has been taken to be about 2} 
miles. 

( l ) His father Rajah Firoz, on the death of bis father Rajah gungram, was 
brought u*> by Akbar and when he came o! age, he accepted Itlam. (tfmarU 

Humid, pji. * 18 . 818 ), 
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strong forts in the vicinity of the town, one on a neighbouring 
hill and the other on the plain. A big river flowed below the 
two forts and both of them were surrounded by lofty hills and 
dense forest Three other forts were close to the borders of the 
province of Bihar; viz., 

(1) Kothi fort, which was at a distance of about 50 miles 
from Paiamau, 

(•2) Kunda fort which was about 18 mil s from the 
Kothi fort to (lie eastward, 

(3) Deokan fort which was at a distance of about 25 miles 
from the Kothi fort to the \yesfcward. 

Daud Khan decided to capture the Kothi fort first. He 
arrived in front of that fort on the 5th of Ramzan. The enemy 
being alarmed by the news of a huge army marching against 
them, had evacuated the fort and fled long before the arrival of 
Daud Khan. The fort was thus caplured without a struggle. 
Daud Khan having made arrangements for holding it, next pro- 
ceeded against the Kunda fort. This fort was built on the top 
of a hill, and was strongly garrisoned and provided with weapons 
of defence. Though the distance from Kothi to this fort was 
only 20 miles, yet the route lay through dense forest, and about 
half way passed by a narrow defile over a high ridge. Daud 
Khan had, therefore, first to cut the forest and clear the road, 
and then to move on with his army. As soon as about two 
miles of the forest had been cleared the enemy became frightened 
and abandoned that fort also. Daud arrived at the fort on the 
4th of Shawal and occupied it. Having regard to the situation 
of the fort he deeme 1 it safest to dismantle it, which was accord* 
ingly done. As the rains had set in by this time, he decided 
to halt at this place, and wait till the rainy season was over before 
resuming operations. Between Kunda and Kothi he had mud forts 
erected every 7 or 8 miles. Each of these forts he garrisoned 
with 100 horsemen of his own, together with musketeers and 
some zemindars, with instructions to convoy provisions from the 
base camp and to guard the road from attack. 
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At. the end of the rainy season when it became possible to 
advance, Daud Khan made preparations to attack and storm 
Palamau, The local chieftain, on hearing of the approach of the* 
invading array, made overtures to Daud Khan through an emis- 
sary, offering an annual tribute, and promising subordinate co- 
operation in future, on condition that Daud took his afmy back 
to his own province. Daud Khan did not accept the proposals, 
and on the 1st Rabi-ul-Awwal, after making all necessary 
arrangements started for Palamau. Mirza Khan was appointed 
to lead the van with 300 horse and 200 foot* Tahawwur Khan, 
with 700 horse and 300 foot, was given command of the right 
wing ; while Shaikh Tatar, nephew of Daud Khan, with 500 
horse from Daud's own contingent, together with Raja Bihroz, 
-with 400 horse and 1,500 foot, was given charge of the left 
wing. In the centre was Daud Khan himself with 1,000 horse. 
Five hundred horsemen of his own contingent formed the rear 
guard. A number of wood-cutters in charge of Imperial officers 
and the Khan's own men were ordered to clear the forest and 
make a road to Palamau, so that the enemy might not have 
cover to lay an ambush and harass the army on the march. Posts 
were also established along the route, and garrisoned with troops. 
The army advanced only a short distance each day, as they had 
to clear the forest and make a road as they went. Wherever they 
halted in the evening they threw up an entrenched camp to guard 
against surprise. In this way they covered about 20 miles in 
9 days. 

On the 9th of the month they reached the village Narsi, ( J ) 
whence Palamau fort was 17 or 18 miles distant, and encamped 
there. On the arrival of the invading army at this place the 
chieftain became alarmed, and sent his trusted and confidential 
Vakil, Surat Singh, to Daud Khan, imploring him to treat and 
assuring him of subordinate co-operation in future. Raja Bihroz 
was also won over to intercede with the Khan. The chief farther 
offered to pay one lakh of rupees as pesiiaii to the Emperor, 
and half a lakh to Daud Khan. The latter reported the offer 

'■ — ■ f . ■■■ — ■ ' i i 1 % 


* O AUmfirnama, p» 658.' 
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to the Imperial court, and waited a while for the Emperor’s reply. 
Meanwhile he received information that about 17 or 18 miles 
from his encampment the enemy had attached and plundered a 
convoy of provisions for the army. The- chief apologised for 
this act through his Vakil, and asserted that it had been commit- 
ted without his knowledge or instructions. He further sent 
over Us, 50,000 out of the promised peshkath to appease the 
anger of Daud Khan. But the latter did not accept the apology, 
and prepared to punish the offence 

On (he 8th of Rabi-us-Sani he advanced from Narsi and 
came to a valley some 7 or 8 miles from Palamau fort. On the 
16th of the same month he moved forward a couple of miles, and 
encamped there. The enemy came out of the fort, and took up 
a position at a distance of a mile from Daud’s army, throwing* 
up entrenchments and making preparations for resistance. In 
the meantime the Emperor’s reply was received, which was to the 
effect thit if the chieftain was willing to adopt Islam, his propo- 
sal should be accepted, otherwise not. Daud Khan communicat- 
ed this order to the chief, and waited for his reply. But 
the invading army was impatient to fight, and reluctant to sit 
idle. On the *2tth of Rabi-us-Sani, Tahiwwur Khan u Birlas 99 
launched an attack on the enemy near their entrenchment with- 
out Daud Khan’s knowledge. When Daud heard of this he im- 
mediately hastened forward, and entrenched his troops at a dis* 
tanoe of a musket's shot from the enemy’s line, and then proceed- 
ed to storm their position. The fight lasted from 9 a.m, to sun- 
set, and as Tahawwur Khan was very close to the enemy’s line, 
16 of his followers were killed, and many wounded. After dark 
the invading army retired to their encampment. In the dead of 
night the enemy brought up two cannons from the fort, and 
began to bombard the Imperial army. Some of the men, both 
cavalry and infantry, and some horses were killed. As Daud’s 
troops were on lower ground, they were at the mercy of this 
artillery fire. Next morning Daud Khan took in the situation, 
and launched a series of attacks on the position, the enemy had 
taken up on the top of the neighbouring mi, carrying it at the , 
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point of the sword. He then mounted some of his own gnus 
there, and began to bombard the enemy's lines. By the 27th of 
the month the enemy began to lose courage, and retreated fur* 
tber back, entrenching themselves on the back of the river that 
flowed by the foot of the fort. The road from Daud Khan's 
encampment to this entrenchment lay through thick forest. 
Two or three days were spent in having the jungle cleared. 
On the 1st of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, when the road became passable 
for troops, Daud advanced and attacked the enemy's entrench- 
ments. He deputed Shaikh Tatar and Shaikh Ahmad, his two 
nephews, with his own contingent, together with some of the 
Imperial Mansabdars and the son of Raja Bihroz with his own 
followers and a detachment of Mirza Khan's troops, on the left 
wing to make an assault through the hill passes. Shaikh Safi, 
with another detachment, was posted on the right wing, and he 
himself with Mirza Khan, Tahawwur Khan, Raja Bihroz, Abu 
Muslim, Saiyid Nijabat and a number of Mansabdars took post 
in the centre. In this way the enemy were attacked from three 
sides. The fight lasted for about 6 hours. Many gallant deeds 
were performed by Baud's troops. Ultimately they won the 
day, the enemy suffering heavy casualties in both killed and 
wounded. The greater number took to the hills and forests, 
the remainder fleeing for refuge to the fort. Daud Khan had 
originally intended first to occupy the enemy's entrenchments 
and then consolidate the position won, and afterwards seize the 
fort before the enemy had time to recover from the blow inflict- 
ed on them ; but the troops were in such high spirits, and so 
flushed with victory that they could not be restrained from press- 
ing on to the fortifications of the town. Wading through the 
river they hurled a series of attacks upon the ramparts. The 
enemy were thrown into confusion and defeated, and with diffi- 
culty managed to esc ipe to the lower fort and the hill entrench- 
ments. The Raja emptied the fort of all stores and valuables, 
and hurriedly sent away all his women and children into 
the jungle ; while believing in the impregnability of the 
position, he himself stood his ground with a band of followers. 
He fought with dogged courage and resolution. Tlio invaders. 
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however, broke through the outer fortifications and, entering 
the town, reached the gate of the fort and stormed it. The 
fight raged furiously till three hours of night had passed, 
when the besieged began to give way. About 1-30 a. m. the 
chieftain escaped through a gate leading into the jungle, and fled. 
Both the forts were thus captured by the invading army and the 
whole country brought under subjugation. In this fight 61 men 
of the invading force were killed, and 177 wounded. The 
casualties on the other side were very heavy. After a few days 
the scouts brought in news that the emeny had collected again 
and entered the Deokan fort, and were trying to fit out a new 
force to give battle again. Daud deputed Shaikh Safi with a 
detachment of troops to crush them. The latter pushed on with 
all speed towards Deokan and besieged the fort, when the emeny 
abandoned it in a panic and fled precipitately. 

Daud Khan stayed in Palamau for some time to make the 
necessary arrangements for the government of the country. 
Having got things into order, he handed over charge to a Mangli 
Khan, who was appointed by order of the Emperor to be Faujdar 
of the new territory. After this he returned to his own province 
of Bihar. ( l ) Daud Khan was rewarded by the Emperor for his 
achievements with a special robe of honour, and on a later 
occasion, for the same services, was raised to the position of 
Commander of 4,000 horse. 

On his way back to Patna, Daud Khan is said to have select- 
ed a site near the old village of Aneliha on the bank of the Sone 
river in the Gaya district, to establish a post with a view to 
protecting the road from robbers who infested the jungle in that 
vicinity. ( 2 ) He had the jungle out down, and submitted a plan 

( l ) According to tli© Tarikh-M)audin, a mosque still stands in the old fort of 
Palawan as a souvenir of Daad’s conquest. The following couplet, which is found 
on one of the walls of this mosque, gives the date of its erection as 1072, A.H. (by 
the rulea of Altjad) 

Kufr-i-derin bud Palawan az nabard Haliya I aud Khan Islam KarcL 

(*) The insecurity of the jungle round about Anchhi and Bhadohi was then 
proverbial. This fact is borne out by a local saying of the time, which is quoted 
in the Tnrikh-i-Daudia, and which runs thus : Anchhd Idnghe aur Bhadohi tab 
jino ghar ae batohi , i.e., only after he has passed Anchlia and Bhadohi, yon can be 
pertain of the wayfarer reaching home. 
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to the Emperor for the construction of the town celled after him 
Daudnagar. (*) He also left a garrison of troops at the. Kothi 
fort which in after years became a considerable village The* 
Pathans of the place still trace their descent from the Afghan 
soldiers of Daud Khan (Asar-i Sharaf, p, 90). 

Unfortunately no record has been found of any ^change or 
improvement in the administration of the province introduced by 
Daud Khan. A tablet has been preserved on a building in the 
Khwaja Kalan Tirana of the Patna City, which points to the 
erection of a judicial court building, called ‘Dar-ul-AdP, by one 
of his officers, Jafar, in 107& A.H. It is possible that he may 
have had other similar buildings erected under his orders at other 
important places in the province. He continued in his office at 
Patna till some months ( 2 ) in the year 1074 A. H., when he was 
succeeded by Lashkar Khan. 

In Jamadi-us-Sani, 1074 A. H., ( 3 ) when he was serving as 
an auxiliary with Raja Jai Singh, he was appointed Subadar of 
Khandesh, and was ordered to proceed with an expedition under 
the Raja against Sivaji Rhonsla, and to leave one of his relatives 
with a contingent -of troops at Burhanpur, the capital of Khan- 
desh, for the management and administration of the province. 

It will contribute to the better understanding of the narrative 
of Daud Khan 's services in the expedition against Sivaji if we 
take a birdVeye view of the Deccan as it was in those days. 
Of the Deccan generally it is sufficient to say that from the 
time when Shah Jahan subjugated the territory governed by 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, authority there had been relaxing to an extent 
whijh was rapidly bringing about disruption of the bonds 
that held society together. The slruggles between the sons 
of Shah Jahan, and the accession to the throne of Bijapur 
of a minor named Sikandar Ali Adil Shah completed the 
confusion. Anarchy was almost universal. Might was right. 
The people had everywhere abundant reason to realise the truth 

(’) Alamgirnama, pp. 888 and 877. 

O Maagir-i-Alamgri, p. 49 ; K lift ft Khan, p. 178 and Alarngiraama, p. 678, 

(*) T&rikVi-Daqclii. 
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of the Indian proverb u The buffalo is to the man who bolds 
the bludgeon/ 1 Sivaji, an adventurer, had by *his sheer daring 
and clever machinations climbed to the highest pinnacle of 
power in* that part of the country# He had won over the 
corrupt servants of Bijapur, who connived at his misdeeds and 
depredations, and had gained the upper hand over all that part 
of the peninsula. He had acquired great influence, and had 
amassed vast wealth by plundering neighbouring jagirdars. 
Emboldened by his success, and trusting to the strong force he 
had raised, he began to openly defy not only the Bijapur 
Governmeut, but the Imperial Government also. He made 
Rajgirh fort and Chikna his strongholds, and erected other forts 
elsewhere. By and by he possessed some 40 forts. 

Afzal Khan, one of his generals, was deputed by Sikandar* 
Ali Adil Shah to chastise Sivaji, but he was treacherously 
assassinated by the latter in a meeting very cunningly planned. 
Since then he had become supreme in the Deccan, and was 
causing the Imperial Government severe loss. Aurangzeb was 
at length compelled to despatch an expedition against him. The 
Emperor appointed ‘Raja Jai Singh to command the expedition, 
and associated Daud Khan and others with him. 

Daud, on his arrival at the scene of operations of the 
expeditionary force, was charged with the duty of arranging for 
the safe passage of the whole army across a plateau. In this he 
acquitted himself with great credit, and proved his foresight 
and power of organization. After this he pushed on with all 
speed and joined the main body of the army. He took an active 
part in the storming and capture of Puvandhar and Rudarmal 
forts. After the taking of these forts he was sent with others 
to advance from two sides into the territory of Sivaji, and raid 
it. With Raja Jai Singh he penetrated to the region of Rohira 
and the submontane tracts near the fort of Rajgarh on the 21st 
Shawal, 1076 A. H. About 50 villages belonging to the enemy 
were burnt down, and 4 villages situated below the hill were 
raided. Three days later lie reached the foot of the fort, but as 
the country was a mass of hills and ravines, he encamped for the, 
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night oh the high kad of f Khunjan-Keora', and left next day 
for Sivapur, whenoe, he proceeded towards Kandana fort and 
raided its environs. On the Wth Shawal he efEected a junction, * 
with the army udder the command of Qutb-ud-din Khan. The 
combined force then marched on towards Lohgarh fort* A battle 
was fought outside the fort with the enemy, who sustained a 
severe defeat and fled, taking refuge within the fort. The 
villages of the vicinity were burnt and raided, a base being 
established here for the time being, whence raids into the 
surrounding country were carried on. Shortly afterwards the 
Rajgarh fort, which Raja Jai Singh had laid siege to in person, 
fell, and Sivaji surrendered on the terms dictated by the Raja. 
Throughout these operations Daud Khau is said to have shown 
great courage and power of organization. The first expedition 
against Sivaji thus ended successfully. Daud Khan, along with 
others, was rewarded by the Emperor for his services, and was 
raised ( l ) to the rank of Pavj-hazari-chaT-hazar sawar % 2, 000 of 
the horse to be do-aspa, and sek-aspa. 

Though the object of the expedition had been achieved, still 
Daud Khan was left in the Deccan with Raja Jai Singh. He 
was, however, in 1077 A. H. summoned ( 2 ) to the Imperial Court 
for a short time in order to accompany His Imperial Majesty 
on an expedition he proposed to make to Persia. When the idea 
of this expedition was given up, Daud was sent back to the 
Deccan to co-operate with Raja Jai Singh in punishing Adil 
Khan of Bijapur, who had of late shown dilatoriness (*) in pay- 
ing tribute. 

The army commanded by Raja Jai Singh arrived within 
14? miles of Paltun Fort in the Bijapur territory on the 7th 
Jamadi-us-Sani, 1076 A.H. The enemy thereupon evacuated 
the fort without offering any resistance. The expeditionary 
force now penetrated into the enemy's territory, and spread in 
different directions. Much fighting ensued, and fort after fort 

( x ) Alamgiraama, p. 917. 

(*) Alamgirnama, pp. 975. 9S6. 

(*) Alamgirnama, p, 988 and Maasir-i-Alamgiri, p. 51. 
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fell before the invading army, which owing to the difficult 
nature of the country, had to employ every kind of tactics. 
Sivaji also fought on the Imperial side, Daud, with other 
senior and experienced generals bore the brunt of the operations, 
which varied from ambuscades, skirmishes, and sorties to sieges 
and pitched battles. As in the previous war in the Deccan, 
the army chiefly resorted to the guerilla system of warfare. 
Ctutbul-Mulk (ruler of Golkunda) f 1 ) shortly afterwards took the 
side of Adil Khan, and the Golkunda army thus joined hand* 
with that of Bijapur. The Imperial forces had now a bigger 
task before them ; and skirmishes, sieges and battles continued 
for months and months together. The whole territory of 
Bijapur was overrun, until at last a decisive battle was fought 
near the little fort of Pir in Pargana Dlieoki, in which the enemy* 
sustained a severe defeat. The operations remained in full 
swing till the end of the month of Zikad in 1077 A.H, When 
the Imperial army reached a village named Sikri in the juris- 
diction of Prinda, it was reported to Raja Jai Singh by his 
spies that the enemy were much depressed with the failure of 
all their efforis, and that their goner, ils had received orders 
from their respective Governments to avoid all further encounters 
and get back to their headquarters at once. The invading 
army again took to raiding the Bijapur territories, until the 
monsoon set in and compelled them to desist. 

Of Daud Khan it may be said that throughout the operations 
he played his part with much dexterity and success. Whatever 
duty was assigned to him he performed it with great credit. 
In storming the enemy's strongholds, in ravaging their villages, 
guerilla warfares, in laying ambushes, in sieges and in pitched 
battles, in grasping his opponent's plan, making it his own 
and working it to his adversary's destruction, he proved himself 
second to none. 

It should be stated here that during this expedition, in 
1076 A. II., Daud Khan was relieved ( 2 ) of his Subadari of 
Khandesh, and was succeeded by the Khan-i-Zaman. In 

(') AUmginiamu, p. 1000* 

(*) Alamgirnainn, p. 972. 
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IOfT A.H. he wag apppinted ( l ) to the governorship of Bern, 
and was honoured by the bestowal of a robe of honottr, a 
Jewelled scimitar, and a horse with gold trappings, together with 
a lift in the case of 1,000 of his troopers to d$-a$pa and seh-aspd* 
tie thus became panj hazari char hazar sawar, 3,000 of whom 
were to be do-aspa and sek-atpa, In 1080 A.H. ( 9 ) he was again 
the recipient, along with Dilawar Khan, of a robe of honour with 
a jewelled scimitar. 

In 1082 A.H. ( 8 ) he was appointed Subadar of Allahabad, oil 
his relinquishing charge at Burhanpur, where he was succeeded 
by Hoshyar Khan. But the year in which he had been appoint- 
ed for the second time to Burhanpur is not found definitely 
stated in any of the histories. At tie time of his appointment 
*to Allahabad he was honoured with a special robe of honour, 
a horse with gold trappings and an elephant with brazen 
trappings. 

None of the contemporary histories give the date of Daud 
Khan's death ; but the Tarikh-i-Daudia quotes a kita written 
by Baud's great-grands >n Hamid Khan (II), which indicates 
that Daud Khan died in 1084* A.H. Whether this be correct,- 
it is impossible to say ; but in the absence of more authentic 
information, and having regard to the fact that the hit a is 
attributed to a descendant of Daud Khan, it may perhaps be 
accepted. 

Daud Khan left only one surviving son, Hamid Khan, ( 4 ) 
who was sent by Aurangzcb on one occasion in 1090 A.H. to 
suppress the disturbance that arose on the death of Raja Jaswant 
Singh, and was, later on, in 1092 A.IL, appointed Foujdar of 
Bhojpur. Daud Khan's other son, Jamshed Khan, ( 5 ) died in 
1098 A.H. at Burhanpur. 

t 1 ) Alamgirnainti, p. 1033, 

(*) Maasir-i-Alamgir, p. 102. 

<•) Maasir-i-Alamgiri, p. 110. 

{♦) Maasir-i-Alamgiri, pp. 177-178. 

{*) Maawr-i-Ahmgiri, pp. 2172-18. 



VI.— The Rock Paintings of Singanpur. 

By C. W. Anderson. 

In 1910, the writer, accompanied by the late Mr. C. J. 
Balding, explored a portion of the range of hills running north- 
west from Raigarh to the Mand River in search of a reputed cave 
of large dimensions. We were not successful in finding this, 
although there is reason to think that it exists in the hills fur- 
ther north. Meanwhile, our search was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a series of small caves and a considerable number of ^ 
primitive drawings on the face of the rock on a bold and 
picturesque scarp about 4£ miles east of the Mand River in 
approximately Lat. 2*2° and Long 83° 18' 20". The site, 
which overlooks the small village of Singanpur immediately to 
the west, is reached by a very rough jungle track over the 
fallen boulders with which the hill face is strewn, and may be 
roughly estimated as 500 feet to GOO feet above the level of the 
plain. 

The two largest caves are approximately 20 to 30 feet deep 
and 15 feet wide and about the same height at the entrance, 
narrowing at the inner end to round water-worn holes. At the 
side of the largest — about 6 feet up and 20 feet from the mouth — 
is a small gallery to which access was gained by a round hole 3 
feet in diameter, after a legion of bats had been expelled. A 
superficial examination showed that the chamber was quite small 
but had shafts running to an unknown height towards the cliff 
top. Near the mouth of the main cave is another gallery which 
was entered by crawling through a small hole and at the end of 
which was a pool of water. 

The floor of both these caves is very rough and is formed of 
loose broken stone mixed with fine stone dust and batsdung. 
Although on my visits from time to time I have excavated th© 
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floor of the larger one to a depth of feet in places, I have 
been unable to discover anything definitely indicating its occupa- 
tion by man, and owing to the great quantity of fallen debris 
nothing but a most systematic and perhaps protracted excavation 
would set the matter at rest. 

Two hundred yards further west and at about the same level on 
the face of the cliff are two small caves within about 20 feet of each 
other, one in the main face and the other on a promontory at 
right angles to it. The most noticeable of these is the latter, 
which is roughly 10' x 8' at the mouth and only a few feet 
deep with a fairly large platform in front of it. At the back 
are two round water-worn holes which just admit of a man 
crawling through into a small chamber beyond. From the ap- 
pearance of the cliff at this point it seems likely that the cave 
could at one time have accommodated a family, but that the 
front had fallen away ; indeed, as I have said, the whole hill- 
side is a mass of large fallen boulders. 

In and around the mouth of this cave are a number of crude 
drawings in pigment (Plates 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 and Fig. 1, 
Plate 2). 

There is one drawing so low as to suggest that the present is 
not the original level of the floor. 

The drawings on Plate 3 were apparently intended as a 
group and are here represented in their relative positions. 

AU the drawings are in red colour with the exception of 
Fig. I, Plate 2, which is black; and the pigment used was no 
doubt the red oxide of iron which is visible in veins through- 
out the rock. 

In 1915, with the assistance of Mr. Percy Brown (who has 
since noticed the paintings in his book on Indian Art), the 
ground in front of this cave was excavated to a depth of about 
18 inches apd yielded acme pieces of rock crystal and: coloured 
quartz ; a small lump of red ochre, and an . agate flake. 
Dr. Hayden, to whom the specimens were submitted, afterwards 
gave it as his opinion that the flake was undoubtedly chipped 
artificially. These articles were then placed in the custody of 
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the Calcutta Museum authorities, and, so far as 1 know, are still 
there. On later visits I have picked up one or two tiny agate 
flakes near other eaves, but do not feel at all sure that they 
have been artificially chipped as they lack the sharp edges 
characteristic of such point s. 

The rock on which the drawings occur is a hard sand- 
stone. When chipped it is very friable, and the rather large 
grains of very white quartz fall easily away. But the 
weathered face is compact and very hard, practically impervious 
to ordinary erosion, and to this fact may be attributed the pre- 
servation of the paintings. 1 These are in places so stained as 
to be barely visible, and yet in others quite brightly coloured* 
Curiously enough, the deposit is most marked in the larger caves ; 
so much so, that if any paintings ever existed in them, they 
have long been‘'obliterated. This seems to indicate that the 
coating, which is often quite vitreous in appearance, is due 
rather to percolation than to the ordinary influences of weather. 

There is, in the platform mentioned above, a good deal 
of pebble conglomerate cemented together by a veiy hard 
silicious matrix. 

The second small cave on the main face of the cliff is evi- 
dently a mere remnant of what it once was. Nothing remains 
hut the smooth round back, about 5 feet in diameter, and a smaH 
ledge of rock forming the platform. The back of the cave is 
covered with drawings, most of them too stained to be easily 
deciphered. Fig. Ill, Plate 2, was obtained here, and the sam- 
bhur and lizard of Plate 8 are a little to the left. The lower 
figures of Plates 9 to 14 inclusive commence on the left and 
slightly above the last, and wind up thq cliff face on suitable 
surfaces of the rock; the whole group being shown in the 
relative positions of the figures in Plate 14, 

This group was obtained with difficulty, the foothold bemg 
very slight. More paintings are visible to a height of at least 

1 Note — Through the kindness of Babe S. C. Roy, the Anthropological Seen* 
tary Of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, fragments Of this rock have been 
examined by a geologist, Babu N. K. Chowdhury, whose note is printed is an 
appendix. 
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60 feet above the hunting scene but there is no possiblity of 
getting near them without elaborate arrangements. 

Plate 15, evidently another complete hunting scene, is 15 or 
20 feet to the left of the last, and this I was able to draw from a 
15-feet ladder. Near this scene is another small water-worn 
cave which I inspected from the ladder but could notijet into 
without risk of being unable to get out again. It did not appear 
to contain any drawings. 

There is no evidence that the rock has been chipped any- 
where either to improve the shelters or to make a better surface* 
for drawing on. 

The study of prehistoric drawings is not, and never can be, 
an exact science, and if I approach the subject in something 
, of the spirit of Kipling's lines — 

“ There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays. 
And every single one of them is right” 
it is in a spirit of enquiry and not dogmatism. In the ab- 
sence of stone implements or other corroboration any attempt at 
an explanation is apt to be steered between the Scylla of a too 
lively imagination and the Charybdis of an uninteresting and 
unprofitable caution, — unprofitable because even a palpable 
mistake may hold a germ of truth on which later investigators 
may seize. 

To follow the track of analogies would seem to be the safest 
course to pursue, provided we do not attempt to deduce too 
much from them. For example, there is a strong resemblance 
between the method of treating Fig. II of Plate 15 and that 
of the hippopotamus of the Egyptian pottery (Fig. Ill, Plate 
16) ! ; yet it is almost certain that the crossed lines of both these 
figures are merely a primitive attempt at cross hatching, to give 
solidity. See also the drawings of pheasants which I found 
in 1917, scratched in the earth by hill-men of Kumaon on a 

1 From “ The Childhood of Art 99 by Spearing. The pottery is classified aa 
Sequence 30 to 40. Sequence 30 ia the indefinite date given to discoveries belong- 
ing to the earliest known periods, sequences 1 to 30 being reserved for anything 
more ancient which may yet bo discovered. 
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mountain path (Pigs. IV and V, Plate 16)* The same reasonings 
may apply to the shield-like designs near the elephants, which, 
however, more probably represent a latticed trap, or corral, into 
which the elephants are being driven. 

We cannot deduce a great deal from the shape of the human 
beings, for they vary considerably; some are advanced enough to 
show the legs in a comparatively natural position ; others follow 
more closely the universal early symbol for a *nan-— with their 
crossed legs and square shoulders (see Fig, VIII, Plate 16) 1 — 
and others are' again modifications of these two forms* 

A lively imagination might see in the number of fingers 
allowed by the artist — never more than three or four — signs of 
the widespread custom in primitive races of cutting one or two 
off. But as a corrective we have only to remember that a child® 
in his first efforts at portraiture draws perhaps three fingers and 
then refuses to labour the idea ad nauseam. It is sufficient for 
him that the hand is forked, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
prehistoric man thought likewise. 

The absence of excessive development of seating accommoda- 
tion (known as steatopygv) may be considered as some slight 
negative evidence that the race has no negroid descendants such 
as the Bushmen of South Africa. Many Aurignacian statuettes 
in Europe show this peculiarity of feature in a marked degree, 
though it is hot so evident in the Spanish paintings of the same 
period. In any case the early painter, as in the present instance, 
was always much more at home in the rendering of animals of 
the chase than of the human form, and the point may have little 
significance. 

The bands on some of the figures would seem to have 
a definite meaning. It has been said, on wbat authority I do 
not know, that they were badges of chieftainship. If so, in all 
probability they were trappings made from strips of skin,— 
trophies of the chase. 

The weapons used seem to have been either clubs, axes, or 
bows. The attitudes of the figures on Plate 10 are very much 


1 From rock paint; ugs in Arizona. “ The Las of The Plainsmen ”, Grey. 
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those of bowmen, others on Plate 11 are using their weapons as 
clubs, and one on Plate 13 has a weapon shaped more like 
an axe. 

The marks on the side of the wild boar may represent blood, 
or they may simply be the stripes which are very noticeable on 
the voung wild pig of India. The similarity of these marks to 
those on the pig engraved on the Egyptian pottery (Pigs. I 
and II, Plate 16) 1 is worth noting. 

Crude as they are, the hunting scenes are full of life, and 
unless the artist was an arch-humourist, he was imbued with the 
spirit of the excitement and danger of the hunter's life. Several 
of the hunters seem to have already gone to happier hunting 
grounds ; and one is being tossed and is in a fair way to follow 
^them. 

We may assume that the art of prehistoric man developed 
from his occupations and was concerned with (a) food-getting, 
which includes hunting and any implements necessary to get food 
or to kill those who disputed its possession with him; and ( b ) 
religion, including ritual in various forms, such as totemism and 
dancing. The second head (b) was undoubtedly much mixed up 
with (a) and the natural consequence of it, but in its turn 
would give birth to the development of symbolism as a medium 
for message writing and ownership marks ; from which of course 
we eventually got alphabetical signs and than conventional 
decorative design. 

All the Singanpur drawings come under one or other of these 
heads. At first sight Pig. I, Plate 1, might be dismissed as 
quite meaningless. It suggests little but that the artist had 
plenty of time at his disposal. But I propose to point to modern 
art as an example of how unsafe it may be to be too dogmatic on 
this point. The following sketch is a part of a more or less 
geometrical design taken from an exhibition of Modem Art 
which was held in 1914 ostensibly to educate the taste of the 
poor of London. 


• 1 “Ancient Hunters,** Soil*, page 380. 
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In tils case future ages were not left to speculate as to its 
meaning, for with commendable forethought and appropriateness 
the artist had labelled the picture u Sudden Attack ”, in a lang- 
uage which modem man can read. The cult (mercifully small 
at present) to- which this artist belongs take themselves 
quite seriously, claiming that they paint a <r mental sensation u 
and that their work cannot be judged by ordinary standards. 

Now if bewilderment is the mildest sensation of the average 
man who examines the work of the u futurist ” of to-day, is it 
reasonable to dismiss even the most unintelligible scrawl of 
primitive man as unworthy of attention? We may, if we 
cannot acquit him of mere idleness, at least get a glimpse of 
his mentality. 

There is a similarity of motif running through Figs. I and 
II of Plate 1 ; Plates 4 and S, and Fig. Ill of Plate 7. 
The probability is that they all had their origin in some form 
of totemism, although Plate 5 is not unlike some early drawings 
of the antlers of a stag. 

Plate 4, though not quite symmetrical, is evidence of 
considerable mental advancement, as anyone may prove by trying 
to draw it without measurements. 

Fig. II of Plate 6 is almost certainly totemistic, — compare 
forms of the raven totem found in the Eskimo engravings of 
Fig. VII, Plate 16. 1 

Fig. Ill of Plate 1 may be the earliest conception of a tree, 
with its branches spreading most widely towards the bottom, 
and as such may be totemistic, but it should not be forgotten 
that in the generalization of symbols for a man forms not 
unlike this occurred. Fig. I, Plate 7, is, however, more likely 
to be one of these. (See Fig. X, Plate 16.) 2 

Fig. I, Plate 8, seems to represent a quadrant of the sun, 
but we cannot be sure even of this, for rather similar drawings 
have been made by the Veddas of Ceylon 8 and the explanation 

1 **The Eskimo about Bring Strait.” E. W. Helton. 

* u Ancient Hunters,” Sollat, p. 539. 
s "The Yeddas,” C. and G. Seligmanm 1911. 
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of these was that they were deer hide vessels, with looped 
handles all rot®d, in which honey was collected from wild bees 
nests. The Singanpur rocks are extensively patronized by wild 
bees. (See Fig. II, Plate 16.) 

The break in the continuity of the quadrant is due to some 
long past and almost invisible slip in the rock. 1 

Fig. I, Plate 3, may represent human figures but looks 
more like a group of pegged out skins with long tails. 

Fig. II has its approximate counterpart in three of tho 
Magdalenian characters of Fig. VI, Plate 16, supposed by Fiette 
to be primitive script and by Sollas to be ownership marks. 1 

Fig. Ill puzzled me greatly, and with the object of getting 
to the fountain head, as it were, for an opinion which would 
certainly not be trammelled by centuries of preconceived notions, 
I asked one of the villagers of Singanpur what it was. After 
looking at it attentively for a few minutes he said it was a tiger 
carrying off a man. Anyone who has noticed the attitude of 
a cat carrying a heavy load, such as a rabbit, or one of its own 
kittens, must be struck by the insight displayed in this explanation. 

At the acknowledged risk of coming to grief on the rock of 
Scylla we are now in a position to construe the whole group to 
mean that someone, probably the owner of the cave immediately 
underneath, was the heroic slayer of a tiger and two cubs, whose 
skins are drawn at the left of the group. 

With the exception just noted the villagers of Singanpur 
have no wisdom to impart on the subject of these drawings ; 
no traditions as to their origin, and no explanation to offer* 
They do not appear to have been aware of their existence until 
my first visit, and even now few have seen them. 

In 1914 the drawings were sent, through a friend, to Professor 
Sollas, who is probably the greatest present authority on the 
subject. He expressed the opinion that the discovery was of 
value, but laid stress on the value of stone implements as 
supplementary evidence. Unfortunately, as I have said, not 
much of this nature has been found* 


l "Ancient Hunters/* p. 446, Sollas. 
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The writer hopes that this note may lead to^fftme future 
systematic examination by experienced geolo^fcts, who may 
decide whether the conditions are sufficiently promising for 
excavation. 

APPENDIX. 

r 

The specimens sent are felspathic sandstones, possibly of the 
Dharwar period. I only suggest this as nothing definite can be 
said regarding the age of the rock unless the adjoining rocks are 
examined. 

The friability is due to the removal of lelspars owing to 
weathering, leaving an aggregate of 'interlocking quartz grains 
held together (loosely) by secondary growth of quartz. One 
side of the rock is more so than the other. 

The red coatings are due to iron-oxide and absence of 
organic vegetable matter. 

The black coating also contains iron-oxide but some organic 
vegetable matter is also present in the coating. Owing to the 
hardness of iron-oxide and the presence of organic gelatinous matter 
which has made the surface of the black coatings very greasy, 
the rock is and this acodunts capable of resisting weathering 
to some extent for the preservation of the drawings. 

Traces of lime Ire present in the specimen but no manganese. 

The colour of the coating varies according to the proportion 
of vegetablo matter in it. 
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VII —Death and Funeral Customs of the 

Birhors. .. 

By Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. 

(i) Idea& op Death and Soul. 

The supernatural evil influences and «uil beings against 
whom the Birhoj- has to contend through 
Origin of life at length put an end to that life* 
For Death, unless caused by violence, 
is believed by the Birhor to be caused by some evil 
spirit either at its own instance or at the instigation of some 
person who knows the art of setting the spirits on. In olden 
Jays, it is said, Death meant only a temporary separation of the 
soul or rather souls from the holy. It was only by a trick of a 
lindum (a species of centipede) that Death came to mean a 
permanent severance of the soul from the body. The traditional 
Birhor storylof the origin of Death is as follows : — A Birhor, who 
was dead, revived, as usual, and, after having bathed in a stream, 
was returning home, when on his way he met a lindum. The 
crafty lintfum barred his way and told him, (f Count my c legs * 
first, and then you will go home The man agreed and began 
to count the number of the lindum* s € legs \ but before he finished 
counting, the livium moved a few steps forward and the man 
had to count the legs over again. And again before he had fin- 
ished counting, the lintfum moved a few steps backwards, and tho 
man had to begin counting once more. This trick the lintjium 
•went on repeating so that the man could never finish his task arid 
walk back home. Since then the dead do not return to life. The 
umlul or shade of the deceased is, however, ceremonially taken 
back to its old home where it is enshrined as an ancestor spirit, 
and receives for its nutriment daily offerings of food and drink 
and periodical sacrifices. 

Besides this shade, which joins the invisible spirit world that 
Doctrine of interpenetrates this visible world of ours, a man 
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has two souls— a male 1 and a female. These remain united in 
death as in life, and, when they finally lose their present body by 
death, are reincarnated together in a new body. 

When a person dreams, the male soul goes out of the body 
Breams. and visits different persons and places while the 
female soul, it is said, remains in charge of the body, " just as 
his wife is left in charge of the hut or encampment when a 
Birhor goes out to hunt So long as the male soul does not 
comeback, the body is said to be sleeping, but when it is unusually 
long in returning, the female soul too goes out in search of her 
mate leaving the body dead. S)me math or spirit-doctors are 
credited with the power of calling back the truant soub and thus 
restoring life through the aid of their familiar spirits. 

Sometimes the spirit or spirits who take away the souls d$, N 
so with no evil motive, but only with a 
Temporary view to taking begin or forced labour 
from them as landlords take began from 
their raiyats. And consequently wluu a Birhor dies in the 
jungles during a storm the c l .anecs arc that the death may be 
only temporary. High wind, lightning and rain are said to be the 
indications of the progress of a marriage procession of the spirits. 
And when the spirits going in such a procession see a human being 
out in the jungles they m \y make his souls join the procession 
and act as torch-bearers, or the like. In such a ease, the spirits on 
their return journey send back the souls to the body and the man 
revives* That is wliy some Birhors postpone for three or four 
days after death the cremation or burial of a man dying during 
exposure in a storm, liocently a Birhor gave me a vivid description, 
of a marriage procession of the spirits which he fancied he saw 
while overtaken in a jungle during a storm. He described how 
the shadowy palanquin-bearers, torch-beirers, and musicians 
passed above lps head in bright array till the illumination dazzled 
his eyes and the phantoms vanished, This Birhor summed up his 
ideas about Death in the following words : — 

u The man is the soul of his dwelling-place (iutabd or leaf- 
hut). The body of the man is the dwelling of his soul. When 
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(he soul is in trouble, people Bay (he body is sick. As a hut 
goes to ruins when the man deserts it, so the body is said to die 
when the souls leave it." 

After the two souls — male and female — leave the body, 
Re-birth. they m born again iu a new body. The 
souls of a deceased Birhor need not always 
be rc-born in hisWn tribe. Thus, on the very day, that the N&yS 
of a certain Birhor settlement died, a son was bom to a man of 
the Kurmi caste in the neighburing village. And the Eon of 
the deceased Birhor and all his (andd people seriously assured me 
that the Kurim's son is the reincarnation of their cld Naya. 

(n) In Sekious Illness. 

Hastening the death of the aged and the sick as well as the 
abandonment or premature burial of the dying 
The ^ accom- arc unknown. When an U(/tlH Birboj* be- 
SS^sic ^. 11 °* comes very old or seriously ill, the family 
. settles down for a time at some suitable 
plica and is said to become Jag hi for the time being. A 
Birhor, whether Jag hi or L(hiu suffering from some serious 
illness is generally taken to the spirit-hut of his taijija 
if thjre is one and kept there until recovery or death* 
The idea seems to be that the influential spirits of the village may 
overpower or scare away the spirit that has caused the sickn' sg, 

A mail or spirit-doctor is called to find out the particular 
„ spirit which has caused the sickness, and the 
doctor offerings required to rid the patient of its evil 

attentions. The mdti squats on the floor and 
begins to mutter his invocations and shake his bead violently 
till at length he proclaims the name of the spirit that has caused - 
the sickness and the means to be employed to appease or 

expel it. • ’ • ' 

If it is some dra-ldngd , or spirit of the house or family of 
the sick person, that is responsible fo? the * 
Spirit of the B i c kness, the number and colour of the fowls 
required to propitiate it axe declared by (he mati, 


hOU4e» 
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and offering! are accordingly .made by some member of the 
family. 

If the mati names some bhut or spirit of some other 
* family, the sacrifices required to appease it 
otEerVouaef 1 are taught to the mati who takes them np in 
his baDjjfo waves them one by one over the 
head of the sick person, feeds the votive fowls with a rua rice, 
and puts them by for the moment, and at dead of night, takes 
, them stealthily near the hnt of the family whose bhut is 
responsible for the sickness, sacrifices them, and, leaving them 
there, comes away. 

If it is an outside (uparid) spirit not belonging to the 

Stran © 8 irits the mati declares the direction from 

which it has come and the number (generally 
one) and colour of fowls required by it. The required 
fowl being brought to him he smears vermilion on its fore- 
head, waves it three times round the body of the patient 
and feeds it on a little rice placed over the hands of the 
patient, ,As the fowl eats the grains of rice, the mati exhorts the 
spirit to leave the patient, saying, “ So long thou hast troubled 
this person; To-day we are offering thee sacrifices ; do thou 
leave him and give him no further trouble.” This ceremony is 
called neoehhani. The mati then takes up the fowl, and with 
one or two companions goes with it in the direction from which 
the spirit is supposed to have come. As the mati leaves the hut, 
the patient throws out the rice left in his hands in the 
direction in which the mati goes. Arrived at the boundary line 
between the Birhor (dii4a and the adjoining village, the mati 
sits dowp. with his face to the east afrd makes three marks with 
vermilion on the ground where the fowl is placed. He next lets 
a little riee fall over the head ef the fowl which eats it up. He 
then kills the fowl by twisting its head and severing it from the 
body- The severed head is placed over the vermilion marks, and 
falood from t he body is dropped there by the mati who says, 
** We*ww offer this (blood) to thee. Do not come to so-and-so's 
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(naming the sick person) house again, . Talak be on thy 
mother if thou should'st come again." 

The mUi then gets up and stands with his legs apart* Now 
bending low he throws the body of the fowl backwards through 
his legs in the direction from which the spirit is Believed to have 
come Then the mati makes waterinto a leaf-cup and pours the 
urine over the head of the fowl saying, u Here is liquor fot thee. 
Do not come again to the sick person The body of the fowl 
is taken away by the mati and -his companion andis cocked and 
eaten by them. 

Thus, whereas spirits of the tdndd are propitiated by sacrifices, 
these outside spirits are conducted out of the settlement by promises 
of sacrifices and are then scared out of the tandd by threats and 
adjurations. In fact, these spirits are considered to be so amenable 
to fear that the matt sometimes sleeps in the patient's hut with 
a cane or a stick by his side ; and when in a dream he fancies he 
has met the spirit, he at once jumps up, cane in hand, and chases 
the spirit out of the tandd. 

(hi) The Last Ceremonies. 

When a Birhor is at his last gasp, his son or wife puts 
a little water into his mouth. Then all present 

th^releaseof 8tand a P art or walk oufc of the hri leaving 
the Soul. the door open, so that the departing souls 

may not meet with any obstruction in 
their way. Sometimes the necklaces, armlets, anklets and similar 
ornaments are taken off the limbs of a dying woman to facilitate 
the escape of the soul. * 

Sometimes, however, immediately after death a powerful 
mati mutters invocations to persuade his own 
familiar spirit (satti-bhiit) to caH back the 
^ departing soul and restore the dead to life. 

The mati lays down the dead of dying person 
in a shed erected near the tkkan or seat of hie takti-bkut, bums 
incense, offers sacrifice and goes on mattering proper invoca- 
tions. 
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As soon an the people stand aside to make away lor the 
Wallin* departure of the soul of the dying man, his 
ftfflfng' relatives, particularly his wife and children, 
set up a howling which continues until the corpse is taken 
out of the hut. It is believed that if this is not done the 
departed soul will grumble that nobody was sorry for his death, 
whereas if there is much wailing, the soul on joining the 
denizens of the underworld will tell them with great satisfaction 
that it was 'With extreme difficulty that it escaped the importuni- 
ties of its surviving relatives who wanted it to stay. The wailing 
is repeated on the occasion of the Hoy on ceremony, though less 
mildly and only by women. 

The hut in which death takes place is deemed to be 
infected with death-pollution {gehi-lotom). 

Death pollution cor pg 0 { g taken out of the hut, 

all water, cooked food, ashes in the hearth, burning charcoal 
or other fuel, are thrown away. Even the spirit-hut is 
considered infected with death-pollution when death occurs 
in it* But whether a person dies in the spirit-hut or in his 
own hut, all the clay and wooden representations of spirits 
in and just outside the spirit-hut as also the spirit-box 
( bonga-fefi ) in which ingredients for sacrifices^ are kept, 
are thrown away, and replaced by new one^ and sacrifices are 
offered to these newly-made figures in order to free the spirit-hut 
from pollution. 

Wherever a Birhoy may happen to die, two earthen vessels, 
one ha which rice used to be cooked and the other in which 
vegetables used to be cooked are taken out of the deoeased's 
hut and laid, bottom upwards, in front of it until the Hoyon or 
shaving eeremony. This is intended to notify the occurrence of 
a death in the family. When the pall-bearers return home after 
burial or cremation, all old fires in tlie f&iufa are extinguished 
and the cinders and- ashes in the hearths of all the houses in the 
tirfi are thrown away, and every Birhoy in the settlement takes 
a bath. Then a new fixe is kindled in some hut by the friction 
of two pieces Of wood, and all the other, families in the t&v4a> 
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light their fires from it. Jf a death takes place at or before 
meal-time, no Birhdr in the settlement} except little children, 
may take any food until the cremation or burial has been finished} 
all old fires extinguished} cooked food thrown away, and until aU 
people have had a purificatory bath, and new fires have been 
lighted. Until the Hoy on or shaving ceremony whioh takes 
place on the seventh day from death, no Birho; of the" settle- 
ment will shave. Amongst the Tlthlus no one in the "will 
hunt until the Hoy on is oven Although Jaghi Dirh6?s ms/ 
hunt during the period, they must not eat the flesh of any game 
but may only sell it» The members of the deceased's family, 
besides observing the general restriction against eating fish or 
flesh until the Hoy on ^ may not even bathe. Singing and 

# dancing are not allowed in the fdn4a until the Hoyon ceremony is 
over. No evil consequences are, however, believed to result from 
the disregard of this prohibition. 

(iv) The Funeral. . 

So long as he lives, the Birhdr stands in continuous fear of 

Object of the 6 P^ r ^ s '> but as soon as he is dead and 

Ceremonies. ixntil the (Jmbul-ader ceremony is performed, 

it is he, or rather his disembodied . spirit, that 

becomes the prime object of fear and concern to his relatives 
and other people of his settlement. And the observances 
and ceremonies customary during this period appear 
to have for their main object the prevention of harm to 
the Latvia through his sprit, and harm to his spirit through 

• stray, wicked spirits. Even the offering of food laid 
out for the spirit of the deceased appears to be prompted as 
much by a feeling of affection for him as from a fear of his 
spirit and a desire to keep it agreeably engaged at a safe dis* 
tance. 

Until the umbul-dder ceremony whioh follows the i Bftyds, 
the spirit of the deceased hovers about in an unsettled state 
between the land of the living on the one side and the spirit 
•world on the other, and is considered peculiarly dangerous to the 
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community as well aa4x> itself. A woman dying within twenty* 
one days of childbirth or a child dying within twenty-one days 
of birth may never be admitted to the community of ancestor* 
spirits! as their spirits are always dangerous. In their ease, 
therefore, a new doorway to the hut is opened to take their 
corpses to the grave. These corpses are buried in a place apart 
from that where other corpses are buried. Women and not men 
bury such corpses ; the men only dig their graves and go away. 
Thoms are packed on their feet to prevent them from leaving 
their graves. The corpse in the grave is formally made over by 
the mati to the charge of some spirit of a hill or jungle of the 
neighbourhood. In doing so the mati works himself up to a 
state of supposed possession, and says — “ O, spirit of such and 
such hill or forest (names) ! We make over so-and-so (names , 
the deceased) to you. Guard her well and let her remain here . >} 
The mati (or rather, as it is believed, the spirit through the 
mouth of the mati) says, I do take charge If the first spirit 
asked to t%k6 oharge does not make such a reply, another spirit 
i « similarly ufldressed, and so on, until some spirit agrees to take 
charge of t»e$langerous corpse. Should a boy or a girl die before 
the earboriqp .ceremony, the ears of the corpse are perforated 
before iti4" carried to the grave, so that the shade may get 
admittance {lute the community of Birhor spiiits. 

The corpses" of children and women dying in childbirth are 
Modes of dlfl- Juried. In other cases cremation is 

petal of the dead, preferred, but burial is optional and is the 
normal mode of disposal during the rains and at all seasons if the 
family is poor. 

On death, the corpse is washed and anointed with oil and 
pounded turmeric. If the deceased was 
married, vermilion marks are made on the 
forehead. The corpse is then stretched 
out and bound on an unprovided wooden bier and carried head 
first towards the grave or cremation-ground as the case may be. 
Except in the cases of a woman dying within twenty-one days 
Of childbirth and a child dying within twenty-one days of birth, 


Toilet of the 
corpse, and the 
funeral proees- 
Men. 
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who are carried out by women through a newly-operad doorway) 
all other BirhOf oorpeea are taken out of the hot by man through 
the ordinary doorway. An earthen jug filled with water, a enp 
of oil, and a torch are taken by a member of the funeral prooee- 
•ion which comprises all adult members of the i&tufa. When 
the party reach the boundary-line of their settle* 

ment. the bier with the corpse on it is pat down on the ground 
for a few minutes, and then carried to the plate of burial or 
cremation. 


At the burial-ground, a grave about three feet deep, three feet 

Burial. w ‘ de ' and six * 6et loQ g ‘ 8 by men. The oorpee 
is carried three times round the grave and then 
laid down flat in the grave with its head pointing south. 
The trunk of the corpse is covered over with a piece of cloth; 
The deceased's sou or grandson holds a lighted torch in his right 
hand and someone stands besides him pressing his left eye with 
one hand. With his left eye thus closed, he walks round the 
grave three times and. then, lays the toroh over ithe corpse's 
mouth. Those who can afford to do so put a few jnt» into the 
corpse's mouth. A miniature hunting-net, an aafrrj two tain it 
or small sticks used in supporting a net while stretched a tittle 
tobacco and lime in a leaf or in a lime- box, e^dfpeteible, a 
braes plate are placed in the grave beside the head of a male 
corpse. Some Jaghi Birhors also put a piece of new cloth there. 
While these are placed in the grave, some elder of the fantja 
addresses the corpse, saying, “ Go thou and hunt that way. Do 
not come this way again J \ In the case of a female corpse, a 
bundle of chop fibres is placed in the grave and the oorpse is 
told : “ Work those with these. Do not come back to vm*\ A 
clod of earth is then thrown into the grave in the name of each 


absent relative ; and finally all present throw earth into the grave 
and close it up. Small blocks of stone are placed over the grave 
to prevent jackals or other animals from exhuming the corpse. 


When a corpse is to be cremated, a funeral pyre is arranged 

C remation . b 7 tbe men> The cor P 6e *• thmtimee 
•round this pyre and then hid. flat on it 
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with its heid pointingsoutb. The son or grandson circumam- 
bulates the corpse three times, and then with his left eye 
closed, as described above, puts the lighted torch into 
thecorpse's month and straightway leaves the ground without 
looking backwards, goes to some stream or spring, where he 
bathes and returns home. After fire is first set to the corpse in 
this way by the son or grandson, wood is placed on the 
corpse in the name of each absent relative and then by 
every one present. When the corpse is wholly burnt, the 
women of the fantfa bring jars of water from some stream or 
spring close by and with a winnowing basket pour it on the 
embers. Then the women with their left hands pick up first 
a tooth, next a finger-bone, then a thigh-bone and finally the 
remaining bones. These they carefully wash in water and put 
into a new earthen jug* This jug with the bones in it is carried 
home and hung up on some tree near the deceased's hut to remain 
there until the Btfyon ceremony. Then all go and purify them- 
selves by bathing in some stream or spring, and return towards 
their tani&. 

After the When the funeral party return after the 

Funeral purificatory bath to the limits of their tan4a, 

they have to undergo a further purification by fire and fumigation. 
Some burning charcoal has already been placed there by the 
women, and on the approach of the party a quantity of the aromatio 
resin of the Sal tree (Sko'ea robusta) is sprinkled on the 
fire to produce a strong-smelling smoke. Arriving there 
each one of the party touches the fire with his left great toe 
and waves his left hand over the fire. Then they proceed 
to the space (tnyan) in front of the deceased's hut, and 
there water in which a bit of copper and some leaves of 
the sacred basil have been dipped is sprinkled on their • 
persona. Then the men in a body enter the hut of the deceased. 
When the corpse was removed from the hut, the part of the 
floor where the deceased breathed his last had immediately been 
gleaned with mud or cowdung diluted in water, and ashes spre^l 
qver it in the belief that the footprints of the spirit which caused 
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the death would be discernible in the ashee. The men scrutinise 
the supposed footprints in the ashes to discover whether the 
spirit was a family spirit or an interloper. If the footprints 
look like those of a person entering the hut, it is concluded that 
death was caused by a spirit of the house. If the footprints 
look like those of a person going out of the hut f it is concluded 
that it is some outside spirit— perhaps one of a different fdsdd— 
which is responsible for the death. The mati again works himself 
into a state of supposed spirit possession and declares what sacri- 
fices are necessary to propitiate the spirit, if it is a spirit of the 
f anda . If it is an outside spirit, the mati performs the 'nihckkd 9 
ceremony, so that the spirit may not come again to the house. 

On the evening of the day after the death, a son or parent 
or .widow or other member of the deceased's family goes with a 
leaf-plate of boiled rice and pot-herb or pulse, a leaf-cup of water, 
a little tobacco (if the deceased used to take it) and lime, and a 
glowing faggot to the outskirts ( kulhi-mUfi ) of the settlement, 
where the corpse was put-down by the palbearers on their 
way to the burial or cremation ground. As the person puts 
these down on the ground, he or she addresses the shade of the 
deceased saying, (t Here now, we have brought food for thee, 
we have brought tobacco and lime for thee. Take these and be 
quiet If the deceased was a babe at the breast, mother's milk 
is taken to the spot instead of rice and other articles. 

(v) The H6yon or Shaving Ceremony. 

On the seventh or ninth day after death the bones of the ore** 
mated corpse are buried in a small hole just outside the (antfd un- 
der some tree, and covered up with a stone slab, saying " Ancestor- 
spirits, carry the bones to the original home [ of the clan ]." 
It is believed that the ancestor-spirits of the deceased cany 
the bones to the original home of the clan. Then all the 
Birhofg of the settlement go outside the limits of the (dfgfd and 
shave themselves. Women have their nails pared. Then they 
bathe themselves in some stream and return to the t&rfa* The 
* widow of tbeldeeeased, when she goes to the stream for bathings 
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Jbrows away the iron bracelet hitherto worn by her as a sigh of the 
married state. After bathing, she puts on a new sari-cloth, called 
the widow's cloth (rantfi sari), presented to her by her father or 
brother who come to the tanda for the occasion. 

(vi) Umbul-Ader ok Calling back the Spirit. 

In the evening a few men go to the spot on the outskirts of 
the tai)4a where the corpse rested on its way to the burial place 
or cremation ground. There they put up a miniature leaf-shed 
running north to south in length, and then go back to their 

The whole (and a now maintain absolute silence. Three or 
five other men go to the new shed carrying with them two sickles, 
a new basket and a chicken. A few other men wait in breathless 
silence at the deceased's house, where a lamp is kept burning. Ar- 
rived at the miniature leaf-shed the men who go there with the 
chicken sacrifice it, saying, “All ye stray spirits, spirits of persons 
who were long lost or died a bad death, leave ye the spirit of the 
newly-deceased. Here we offer this fowl to you ; do ye give up 
his spirit." Saying this, the men strike one sickle against another 
and call out the name of their recently-deceased relative and ex- 
claim, — “ Come, so-and-so (names) ! Look I thy house’is burning." 
With repeated exclamations like this the party return home, fol- 
lowed, as they believe, by the spirit of their dead relative. In 
the meanwhile the door of the deceased's old hut is closed against 
their approach. Arrived at the door, they call out — “ Which of 
you are sleeping and which of you are awake f " Those within 
the hut ask . — a Are you our own people or strangers ?" 
M We are your people, and not strangers ", is the reply. 
Thereupon they ask, “ What then do you want ? " The 
men reply, ,f We have taken out sorrow, and bring you happi- 
ness The door is then opened and they are admitted into the 
but. On entering the hut, they ask with bated breath, " Has the 
shade come in ? " The reply is always in the affirmative. A matt, 
however, must be called in. He takes up a handful of rice, sprin- 
kles it round his head— swings his head from side to side with in- 
creaseing rapidity until he gets into a state of spirit-possession in 
eritor to set if the spirit has really entered the hut. One of the men 
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present asks the name of the spirit which has entered his body avid 
the mati in a nasal voice, supposed to be characteristic of spirits, 
gives oat the name. If the name is not that of the deoeased 
but of some other spirit, the ceremony of burning the miniature 
hut and calling back the spirit is repeated, And the mati again 
gets into a state of spirit-possession. When the soul of the 
deceased at length enters the matins body and reveals itself, people 
present joyfully exclaim : ** Ah ! he has come powl This is his 
own house ; where else can he go to ? 99 It is now no longer the 
mati who speaks, but the spirit of the deceased who uses the 
matt* 8 mouth in speaking. The spirit is now questioned-*-* 1 Who 
took you away from this world ? Was it an outside bhut or a 
bhut of the house V 9 On naming the bhut that is responsible for 
the death, the spirit asks leave to get out of the body of the mati. 
If some spirit of the family of the deceased, either an ancestor- 
spirit or the Buru-Bongd , or some spirit of the (and a has been 
named as responsible for the death, proper sacrifices are offered 
to appease it ; if it is some outside spirit that has caused the death, 
the ninchha ceremony is performed by the mdti . In the case of a 
Birhdr killed by a tiger, his spirit is called back by the urnbul- 
ader ceremony and a seat is provided for the spirit of the deceased 
by planting an erect stone under some tree, and sacrifices are 
offered there. 

After the matt has declared that the shade has entered 
the hut, the men who carried the corpse to its grave or crema- 
tion ground are each given a leaf-plate with some boiled rice 
on it. Each of them takes up the leaf-plate and places it on 
his shoulder and then puts it down again on the ground. This 
is repeated three times . Each time he does so the man 
is asked by others present,—** Whose shoulder-pole {kandh»iaUf 
is this you put down ? ” He replies : ** Now at length I am^ 
laying off the shoulder-pole of so-and-so (names the deceased), " 
When this ceremony is finished, the three leaf-plates of rice 

Pol 9 und in carrying g. burden. This refers to the poles of the tier in 
which the corpse wee carried to Its grave or cremation ground* 
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are taken to the spot where the corpse rested on its way to the 
grave or cremation ground, and are left there. This ceremony, 
known as “ Discharging the shoulder-pole, ” must be performed 
that night, whether the funeral feast is then given or delayed. 

Generally the funeral feast to all the people of the settle- 
ment is also provided that night ; but sometimes owing to 
want of means it is delayed for a few months or even for a 
year. A family postponing the feast may perform the ho yon 
ceremony on the fifth day from the death. Two interesting 
ceremonies prelude the feast. When their meals are served to 
the guests, but before they begin eating, a wailing is heard 
and the widow or a son or a brother of the deceased plaintively 
exclaims, * Other people live in [pools] full [of] water [bharal 
pant] I am living in dried up [pool of] water [ suihal pdnij. 
The guests in reply say by way of consolation : u Why, friend, 
we are still alive. Why should we allow you to be swept away V' 
By this ritual wailing and consolation is the social tie that 
binds the surviving members of the deceased's family to the 
other families of the {dndd renewed or cemented and streng- 
thened. 

The next interesting ceremony that precedes the feast serves 
to incorporate the spirit of the deceased in the community of his 
ancestor-spirits (h&prom). Before the guests have yet begun to 
eat the dinner placed before them, the Naya of the settlement 
and another elder of the tribe, who have both been seated side 
by side in a central position, take up in their hands a little 
rioe from their plates and drop it on the ground by way 
of offering to the ancestor-spirits, saying : “ Here we make 

rice-offering to ye all in the name of so-and-so (names the 
deceased). Do ye incorporate him in your herd (ydft). From 
to-day we shall offer rioe and liquor to ye all ” . Then each 
of them drops a little water on the ground and says, “ To-day 
we have performed * Haribol ' of so-and-so (names).* Haribol I 

* Maribolf means “ utter the name of Han or God This is the customary 
exclamation of Bengali-speaking Hindas when a death occurs in a family and a 
corpse is carried. The Birhdr* like the Mnp^&s appear to ha?# borrowed this usag? 
from the Hindus. 
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HsribOl I HaribOl ! ” The two men now sprinkle water with 
mango leaves on all present and bid them eat ; and all fall to 
eating. 

Thus is the normal state of things in the settlement restored, 
the spirit of the deceased is incorporated in the community of 
anoestor-spirits, the death-taboos on the survivors are removed ; 
and the people of the (aiufa resume their usual avocations. ' 



Ho Folk-lore* (III) 

B. Sukumar Haidar, B.A. 

20.— The Stobt op a fox and a bear. 

Once upon a time a fox left her little cubs in a hole at night 
and went on the prowl. While she was away a bear came and 
dug up the hole in search of white-ants, and in doing so fatally 
mauled the little foxes with his long sharp nails. When the 
fox returned home and saw her little ones lying dead she said 
to herself : — u You have taken advantage, Bruin, of my absence 
and slaughtered the dear innocents. You will have to rue for 
this.” One day she was busily engaged, on the bank of a rivei, 
in stitching up a bag (porom) of Roong leaves and the bear 
passed that way. Said the bear : — “ Well granny, what 
are you making this porom for ? ” The fox replied : — “ O my 
dear grand-child, haven't you heard that a great cataclysm is 
impending ? There will be a terrible storm, rain will descend 
in torrents, trees will be up-rooted and huge boulders of rock 
will slip off the hill-sides and will be carried headlong into the 
deep sea. I am making this porom as a life-saving apparatus. 
I will shut myself up in it snugly when the storm comes. 1 ' On 
hearing this the bear said : — “ O my dear grandam, do make 
one for me also that I may be saved from the great deluge.” 
f< Certainly, my dear grand-child,” said the fox, “ I will prepare 
one for you first of all. I am only a small creature and it will 
not take me long to make one for myself*" Then the fox made 
a large-sized porom and when it was ready the bear got into it 
and the fox stitched up the opening and secured the porom with 
strong straps and fastening to it a piece of rock she threw it into 

•| Continued from Vol, p. 808 of this Journal. 
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the river. The bear thus met with a watery grave and the fox 
revenged herself for the destruction of her little ones.* 

21. -—A STORY OP THB HERO (SOWING*) FPSTIVAL. 

In ancient timei there was a family of four brothers. The 
brothers were all unmarried and they lived together in com 
mensality. At some distance from their house there lived a man 
who celebrated the Hero or sowing festival. During this 
festival it was customary for people to grind rice into a fine 
powder which they made into cakes, and some of which they 
made into a thin paste wherewith they bedaubed the walls of 
their houses with figures of men and horses. One day the 
eldest brother strolled down to the village and saw these mural 
.decorations. He then carved a human figure out of a piece of 
wood and placed it secretly in the course of the night against 
a wall decorated with rice-paste drawings and returned home 
unobserved. He spoke to no one about it. Next day his 
younger brother went lound the village and observed the wooden 
fetish, and at night-fail he crept secretly to the place and gave 
it a coating of mud-paste. The third brother in like manner 
saw the figure on the following day and he too approached it 
secretly at night and painted it in different colours and 
bedecked it with jewellery so that it looked like a beautiful 
woman. The youngest brother went to the place on the 
fourth day and saw the figure and was so pleased with it 
that he prayed to God to endow it with life. So earnestly 
did he pray that his prayer was heard and God breathed life 
into the figure which was forthwith transformed into a handsome 
damsel. He brought her home and kept her in his own separate 
room in the common domicile. The young woman was seen by 
his brothers next morning and the third brother asked him if he 
had not found her m the house with the mural decorations where 
there was an effigy of a woman and whether the woman was not 
indeed that very effigy brought into life. The answers being in the 

* Cp. Story No. 14 in Vol. It, Port III, p. 289 of tide Journal and also Sttrio v 
*No0.22aad23fte*t 
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affirmative the third brother said : — " Well in that case she is 
mine by right for it was I who painted and adorned the wooden 
figure that I found there." The second brother pressed his own 
claim on the ground that the credit of covering up a wooden 
figure with clay belonged to him; while the eldest brother 
asserted his own right as the maker of the original carved figure. 
There thus arose a violent quarrel amongst the four brothers 
over this strange and fascinating woman. At last the matter 
was referred to a paneho (a meeting of the elders of the commu- 
nity) , who pronounced in favour of the eldest brother, and the 
other brothers accepted the decision. From that day the Hos 
have observed the Hero festival which is in vogue even at the 
present day. 

22.— A fox's busb. 

Once upon a time a tiger while roving in the jungles was 
pinned down under a falling tree and was unable to extricate 
himself. While he was in this predicament a man hap- 
pened to pass by and the tiger thus addressed him : — u Oh 
my friend, lend me a helping hand and get me out of this scrape. 
Never for a moment suppose that I will do you any harm." 
The man said : — “ It is impossible to accept your assurance. 
You are the natural enemy of mankind. How can I trust you ?" 
The tiger swore on his word of honour to abstain from doing 
any harm to the man who, beguiled by the tiger's soft speeches, 
rescued him by forcing up the tree which held him fast as in a 
vice* The tiger stretched his limbs and thus addressed the man : — 
u Now will I make a meal of you.' 1 The man observed that it 
was passing strange that the tiger should so soon go back on his v 
plighted word. Said the tiger : — “ I am feeling the pangs of 
hunger. Necessity has no law and I cannot help devouring 
you/' The man prayed that the matter might at least be referred 
in the first instance to a third party. This was conceded by the 
tiger and both of them proceeded together to find some one to 
whom the matter could be referred. They came across a bullock 
and the man told him the whole story and awaited his decision. 

" You men/' said the bullock, " are a horribly Ibad lot* You torture 
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os by twisting our tail and nrodding us mercilessly with the 
pain (a goad) in order to exact the utmost work from us while 
we are young and when we get old you turn us out of doors and 
refuse to give us any food. My decision is in favour of the 
tiger.” The tiger said: — “The matter is now settled. Let 
me now eat you up.” The man said': — “ Don’t be impatient. 
Let us refer the matter to a more reasonable arbitrator.” r To 
this the tiger agreed and they went on to another place where 
they met a fox. The fox affected to be in a great hurry. 
He said: — “l cannot attend to your business now. I have 
just come home hot and tired after an arduous journey 
undertaken at the instance of the King who had commissioned 
me to deliver an important message abroad. Let me go in and 
have a drink of water and then I will see what I can do for 
you.” After making this speech the fox got into his hole. 
He came out again after a little time and heard the man’s story 
nnd then said : — “ The whole story is an obvious fabrication.” 
The man asserted that his story was true to fact and he referred 
the fox to the tiger who only corroborated what he had stated. 
Said the fox : — “ I am sure both of you are making a fool of 
me. It is an impossible story. You must show me the tree 
connected with this miraculous occurrence.” Then they all went 
to the place where the tree was lying. On seeing the tree the 
fox indulged in an incredulous guffaw and observed : — “ Let 
me see you reconstruct the strange situation if you can.” There- 
upon the man raised the tree by main force and the tiger 
allowed himself to be pressed down under its weight. Said the 
fox to the tiger 4 “ Now let me see you shake yourself free.” 
tfhe tiger tried but could not move. The fox then said to the 
man : — u Fetch a good big stick and belabour him with it. ” 
Then the man secured a cudgel and put the poor tiger to death.* 
23. — A fox’s autful dodge. 

In a certain forest there lived a serpent, of enormous size, 
which preyed upon human beings and animals of all kinds. It 

*Cf. Story No. 14 in VaL II, Part III, p, 289 of this Journal and*l#o ttorm 
No. 20 ante and 28 
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so happened that a great forest-fire arose and threatened to 
engulf the serpent's lair. The serpent was in a state of con- 
sternation and could find no means of extricating himself from 
the perilous situation. A beggar happened to pass by the place 
with a wicker wallet slung over his shoulder. The snake saw 
the man and appealed to him for succour. Said the mendi- 
cant : — “ How can I befriend one who is man's avowed enemy ? 
Were I to save you your first act will perhaps be to swallow 
your benefactor." On this the snake swore hard and took 
many solemn oaths and appealed so abjectly as to melt the 
beggar's heart. The man made a long arm and placed his 
bag in front of the snake's hole. The snake promptly jumped 
into the bag and was rescued from the fire. As soon as he 
found himself out of danger the snake proceeded to devour the 
beggar calling him a fool for having saved his enemy. As if* 
to add insult to injury he said : — <c Don't you know that it is 
only natural for me to prey on men ? Herein no injustice is 
involved. It is but a fulfilment of Nature's law." The poor 
beggar began to lament piteously and he roundly charged the 
snake with ingratitude. At last it was agreed that the matter 
should be referred to arbitration. So they went on together 
in order to find some one who could settle the point one way or 
the other. They at last met an old ox and told him about the 
facts of the matter and asked him to pronounce his decision. 
The ox thus addressed the snake : — “ Man is forsooth an un- 
grateful creature. Just see, I ploughed his lands for him and 
toiled aud moiled for him while I was young, but now that I am 
stricken in years he refuses to give me food and has turned mq 
out of doors. It is well that you should swallow up this 
beggar." The man would not accept the verdiot and demanded 
an unbiassed tribunal. The snake agreed and the two went on 
their way until they met an ewe and acquainted her with the 
facts. The ewe said to the snake : — “ It is well that you 
should eat tip the man. Look at man's perfidy. I gave birth 
to many a lamb but the greedy fellow killed them all and ate 
them, and now that I have become old and weak he will not 
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giro me any fodder and 1 bare been tamed adrift to eke out a 
miserable existence as best l can.” The man said * No, I 
cannot accept her verdict. She is too full of prejudice 
against man to return a true award. Let us place the 
matter before an unbiassed arbitrator. So they continued their 
journey until they met a fox. The fox was duly acquainted 
with the facts and then he said in a grave and solemn tone 

“ It is impossible for one to arbitrate as I cannot accept the 
facts which you have placed before me. It is an impossible 
etory that you have stated. How oan I believe that so big 
a snake found room in so tiny a wallet ? I would reserve my 
verdict until I have seen the miracle accomplished in my presence/' 
Upon this the snake quite unsuspectingly re-entered the bag, 
and uttered a cry to assure the fox that ho was really inside. 
The fox now gave a significant hint to the mendicant who, 
acting on the hint, promptly secured the flap of the wallet with 
a piece of string and killed the snake. Thus the fox by his 
adroitness managed to save the man's life.* 

24. — The Story op a Dakua + 

A Munda had occasion to pay a visit to the Pir Manki, and 
he was attended, as usual by bis Dakua. The Munda saluted 
fhe Manki and when the Dakua, who was inexperienced in these 
matters, saw this he inferred that the Manki was superior in 
rank to the Mu$da. To make sure, he asked the Munda if the 
Manki was indeed his superior, and when he was re-assured on 
the point he expressed a desire to become the Manki's Dakua. 
Ilis wish was gratified. One day the Manki went on a visit to 
the King and the Dakua as is usual on such occasions, aceompa- 

• Cf. Story No. 14 in Yol. II, Part III, p. 280 of this Journal and also stories 
Nos. 20 and 22 ante, 

t Under the revenue system in force in the Kolh&n there ate 78 local divisions, 
each comprising a group of villages. Each of theft divisions has a Manki or divisions 
head-man who is responsible for the collection of revenue and exercises the powers 
ot a Police Sub-Inspector, Each Manki has under him Mundas or village headmen 
exercising revenue and Police powers in each village. M&nkid and MuQ$a have under 
them Dak u as who act as revenue messengers and Police constables. 
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nied the Manki. The Manki made his obeisance to the King, 
and on seeing him do so the Dakua took it that the King 
roust be superior in rank to the Manki. He questioned the 
Manki on the point and when he came to know for certain 
that the King's rank was superior to the Manki's he wanted 
to become the King's Dakua. His request was granted. One 
day the King went into the jungles to hunt and on seeing a fox 
he nodded to that animal. Seeing that the Dakua fancied that 
the fox must be superior to the King and he asked the King if that 
was so. The King said c< Yes, indeed, the fox is my superior." 
The Dakua told the king that he would in that case prefer the 
service of the fox. His request was again granted and he 
became the fox's Dakua. The fox soon* began to regard the 
Dakua as an incubus as the latter constantly followed him about 
and hardly gave him a chance of enjoying a quiet meal. The fox 
hit upon a plan in order to get rid of the man. He gave his 
Dikua an ox and said : — “ You have served me faithfully. This 
is your reward. Take it home with you. You need not dance 
attendance on mo any longer." While on his way home, the 
man passed a night in a certain village and put up in the house 
of aTeli (an oil-maim fact urer), and tic:l the ox to the wooden oil- 
mill. At day-break the Teli gave out that his mill had brought 
forth an ox over-night. The Dakua pleaded in vain that it was his 
own ox and that he had kept it tied to the mill-post. As his claim 
was stoutly contested by the Teli there was nothing for him 
but to lay the matter before the King. The King heard both 
tho claimants and fading to decide the claim asked the D ikua to 
produce the fox to test.fy to his ownership of the disputed ox. 
Tho Dakua went and told the fox all about his trouble and 
asked him to appear before the King and give his testimony. 
Said the fox \ ery well go ahead and tell the King to have 
all the dogs in his palace tied up securely. I will appear before 
his majesty in due course." On receiving this message the 
King ordered all the dogs to be secured with ropes, and then the 
fox came and lay down in front of the royal court and nodded off 
into a doze. The King spoke aloud and asked him as to wbat 
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the facts of the case were. The fox half opened his eyes just for 
one moment and went off to sleep again. The King was greatly 
offended and called upon the fox peremptorily to give his 
testimony on oath as to the point in issue. The fox stretched his 
limbs and yawned and then he said : — “ My lord, the sea caught 
fire last night and I had to pass a sleepless night ir trying to put 
out the fire. Hence the drowsiness that is creeping on me ii* your 
royal presence/* Said the king: — "What nonsense you are 
talking ; it is impossible for the sea to be on fire/* " Indeed, 
Sire/* said the fox; " but equally i npossiblo is it fora piece of 
dry wood to bring forth a live ox/* Tae man then got back his 
ox. 

25. — The Story of a Bride. 

A young woman's marriage had been duly arranged and a 
day was appointed for the wedding. H ir elder brothers wife 
told her to go into the jungle, and pluck lea ves for the purpose of 
making plates and cups for the entertainment of the bridegroom's 
party, and the woman further suggested that she should deposit 
the leaves under different Itoong creepers (the fibrous bark of which 
is used as ropes) . The young woman did exactly as she was bidden, 
but her sister-in-law ( llili ) nagged her about the small quantity of 
leaves she had collected and told her to go into the jungles again 
and fetch more leaves. The poor bride returned to the jungles 
to fetch more leaves although it was a late hour when it was unsafe 
for people to be alone in the wild country ; and in the gloaming 
she encountered a huge tiger. The tiger thus addressed her : — 
" What are you searching for, my dear grand-child ?’* Said the 
young bride: — "Grand-papa, I have to go to my brothers in 
order to entertain them with my song3 and earn my wages/* 
The tiger pointed to his den and said " Well then, go over to 
my house and sit there until your brothers who have gone ahunting' 
(tangar*) return home/* She accordingly went and seated herself 
at the entrance to the great tiger*s cave. When the tigers returned 
from their hunt the great one said to them : — " Here is your 
sister. What have you done about giving her a warm welcome ?** 


* Mundari tendera. 
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Thereupon some of them brought rice, some brought cooking** 
pots while others brought salt, turmeric and dishes and then 
they asked her to cook the meat and rice. After they had all 
dined the great tiger sail to the maiden: — “ Come now my 
grand-child and sing to your brothers/* She then started sing- 
ing this song : — 

Bo'tedo Hulad mitulad 
Kata’ tedo darpil mar pit” 

[Notb— This is a sort of gibberish which appears to constitute a barbed innuendo 
referring to the disproportion in size between the large head (l o') and small lege 
( Htd *) of a tiger.] 

The great tiger interrupted her and said : — “ My dear grand- 
daughter, you will offend your brothers by singing this song. 
Sing to them a better one/* She then tegan to sing another 
song : — 

" Rupa rupd nordgo nordgod ko 
Tiri-riu tiri-riu koddo 
IAh sdlong Uhmlong? 

[ Translation (freo) : — There goes a handsome swain, playing a tune on a 
fluto as he gambles along.] 

As soon as slie commenced this song all the tigers joined hands 
(each placing one foot on the shoulder of the tiger next to ii) 
and began to dance. The tigers were greatly delighted and 
gave her nice clothes, anklets (dndu) anl bracelets ( adkom ) to 
bedeck herself with. In this manner did she regale the tigers 
from day to day. After some time had elapsed the young 
woman thus addressed the great tiger : — c( Dear grandfather, I 
am dying of ennui. Do let me go to my people for a change. 
I will come back again to you/’ Her prayer was readily grant- 
ed. A basketful of rice, one jar full of Diang (rice-beer) and 
a castrated go it were given to her to serve as viaticum and the 
great tiger deputed two of the tigers to see her home and parti- 
cularly warned them to behave properly on the way. After 
going some distance her attendants asked her how far away her 
home was^ to which she replied “ My home is in the king- 
dom of' Tu-tu-goyakan/’ The two tigers repeated their inquiry 
several times but each time she gave jthem the same answer. 
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When they arrived near the cultivated fields on the outskirts of 
her village she said : — “ Run away, my brothers. My parents 
and relations are coming. They may kill you.” n Thereupon 
the two tigers ran off for their lives. When she came home 
her sister-in-law took her up sharply about her long delay in 
returning home from the jungles. She said in reply that she 
had been earning her wages honestly by singing songs t* tbo 
tigers. Said her sister-in-law : — ‘ Is it they who have given 
you all these valuable gifts — the cloth you are wearing and the 
anklets and bracelets ?” On being reassured on that score the 
woman said : — u Do tell me what song you sang to the tigers 
so that I may lenrn it and earn my wages just as you have been 
doing.” Then the young woman taught her to sing the song — 
u Bo'tedo itulad, etc.” The wicked w Oman then went into the 
jungles and met the great tiger who asked her : — What is it 
you are looking for, my grand-child?” She said : — “ I have 
come to entertain my brothers with songs and thus to earn my 
wages.” Then as in the case of the young bride, the tigers 
mode her cook the dinner and then the great tiger called on her 
to sing her songs after the repast for the entertainment of her 
brothers. She then began to sing the song*: — Bo'tedo itulad, 
etc.” The great tiger stopped her saying 1 “ No my grand- 
child you must not sing that song, for it will offend your 
brothers. Let us have a better song.” As she knew no other 
song she repeated the satno one with the result that the tigers were 
furious with rage. They tore off her scalp and covering her 
head up with a brass kutra* (a large cup) they sent her back 
home. The young bride was first deceived by her sister-in-law 
and she thus had her revenge, 

26.— The story of a Potter's child. 

The story goes that a potter's wife, who was an expectant 
mother, went into a forest for the purpose of bringing in leaves, 
and was delivered of a son before she could return home. She 

♦ This i« derived from the Hindi katora The word beta is also commonly 

lor fca'ora#. 
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abandoned the infant in the jangles and returned home. The 
child was found by a tigress who said to her mate : — “ Look here, 
my dear ; I have found a human infant.” The tiger came and 
saw the child and proposed to eat it up. “No,” said the tigress, 
" we will not eat it. Let us take it home and rear it”. So they 
took over the child to their lair, and the tiger nursed it and 
brought it up. As the child grew into a little boy he was duly 
weaned and his feline foster-mother roasted meat for him to 
eat, and when he was a bit older he asked the tiger to make for 
him a bow and some arrows to shoot with. His wish was duly 
gratified and he went about every day with his bow and wooden 
darts and killcl birds and rabbits which he brought home to 
his foster-parents. Said the tigress one day to her mate : “ You 
wanted to kill the little child when I found it. You now see 
how useful he is to us and how he provides lis with game for 
our daily food.” The tiger acknowledged the wisdom and 
admired the foresight of his consort. Now, when the boy came 
of age be went anl said to the tiger : — 1 Father, I must have 
arrows shod with iron so that I may shot big game.” The 
tiger and his consort went out in se iroh of a blacksmith and 
met one who was making charcoal in the jungle. The man 
rau off terror-strickvn on seeing them, but they spoke to him 
gently and reassured him. They gave him an order for a good 
munb.T of arrows with iron shafts and it was arranged that he 
would deliver the arrows by a certain date. If he failed to 
perform the contract it would be worse for him. The blacksmith 
realized the seriousness of the job and he went home and 
sought the help of his craftsmen and managed to execute the 
commission in good time. The young potter was now able to 
shoot all kinds of big game and when his bag consisted of such 
large animals as bison, wild buffaloes or sambar which he could not 
carry home he went and informed his foster-parents who duly 
brought the game home. The time came when the feline 
couple thought that their ward should get married ; and one day 
they set out in search of a bride. They came to a certain King's 
JBandh (an artificial lake) where the royal princesses were at 
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their bath. The tiger picked out the eldest young lady who 
was very pretty and said to his consort : — u That one is to be 
our daughter-in-law (Kmin). Take her oft” Therefore the 
tigress seized the princess and carried her off, while the people 
who were about the place shouted themselves hoarse and bewailed 
the sad fate of the royal lady* The princess became the wife 
of the young potter. The royal lady was not quite happy m her 
strange surroundings ; she was dainty of appetite and she could 
not endure the monotonous courses of roast meat. One 
day she told her husband that her usual meal at home 
consisted of rice, pulse and vegetables. The young man com- 
municated her wishes to his foster-parents who proceeded to 
attack people on their way to and from the weekly hats (fairs) 
and robbed them of rice, dal (pulses) and vegetables. The 
princess cooked the rice, dal and vegetables and soon developed 
a better appetite than her husband's. Thus they lived happily 
together for some time. At last a sinister idea crossed the 
tiger's mind and he thus expressed himself to his consort : — 
u We have now got two human beings in our possession. It 
would be well to invite all our kinsfolk and enjoy a hearty 
dinner on human flesh.'” Without wailing for an answer the 
tiger bounded off to invito his kinsfolk. In the meantime 
the tigress went to the young couple and forewarned them about 
their impending doom. The princess bewailed her lot but her 
husband inspired her with, hope and courage. Under her hus- 
band's advice 8he climbed high up a tree while he perched himself 
on a lower branch. Soon after one hundred ferocious tigers 
arrived and encircled the tree but the young potter, who 
was a crack shot, promptly disposed of them with his deadly 
shafts. Then there came a fresh band of one hundred tigers 
and they too met with the same fate. Having in this manner 
exterminated the entire brood of tigers the potter asked 
hie wife to find her way to her village, for he had no know- 
ledge of the world outside the forests. The princess indicated 
a tall kadam tree which stood in her father's court-yard as a land- 
mark which would guide them to the King's palace. They arrived 
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at the £aadh when the princess found her younger sist ers at their 
hath. One of the young ladies went and informed her "father 
About the arrival of the long-lost princes3 with her husband. 
The young couple were provided with clothes and a barber was 
sent to help them in their toilet. The princess went home aheal 
with her sisters. While cropping the young potter's hair the 
barber cut his throat and threw him into the Bandh and put on the 
$loUtes which had been sent for him. The barber was thus 
mistaken for the potter and was taken into the palace as the royal 
son*in-law # and had a rattling good time. One day the royal 
prince expressed a desire to go atmnting and his sister (the potter's 
wife) told him to take with him her brother-in-law whose skill in 
archery was marvellous. The young prince accordingly took 
his brother-in-law with him and placing the latter at a favourable 
coign of vantage ordered all the beaters to drive all the game in 
that direction. As the wild animals came up the barber made no 
attempt to shoot them but he besmeared the arrow-headB with 
dung and said : — “Look here ; the arrow entered the animal's head 
between the eyes and came out at the other end as the dung on the 
arrow-head proves. These animals bear a charmed life. We must 
therefore be content with an empty bag." Thus did the barber 
deceive the king's son. The fact was that he could not bend the 
bow, lot alone, shoot with accuracy. After some time the King 
ordered that all the fish in his Bandh should be caught up. The 
order was duly carried out. A poor shepherd went to the Bandh and 
found a large-sized fish which he brought home to his old mother, 
He asked his mother to cook the fish while he took the King's 
cattle back to the cattle-pen. When the old woman proceeded 
(o cut up the fish she heard a voice which said .“Use the 
knife gently so that you may not hurt me". She fancied that 
there was som3 one at the back of her house who had spoken to 
her, so she got up and went round to the back-yard but found no 
one there. She took up the fish again and was about to wu 
the knife when she heard the same voice again, and she gave U| 
the task in despair. When her son came home he asked her ii 
the fish had been cooked and he was informed that it hqd not 
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even been cut up for the oooking-pot. He then took up the fish 
in order to slice it up and he too heard the same strange message. 
After holding a consultation with his mother the shepherd used 
his knife cautiously and as a result a male child was found in the 
belly of the fish. The strange child was carefully preserved and 
was brought up on goat's milk. The boy grew up and one day 
the shephered approached the King and said : — “ Sire, the 
herds have become too large for me and I must have some 
one to assist me in tending them. With your royal permission 
I will get my maternal uncle's son to help me in tending the 
palace cattle". So saying he went and fetched, not his maternal 
uncle’s son, but the boy who had been so strangely recovered 
from the fish's belly. While looking after the cattle the shep- 
herd's assistant killed many birds every day and brought them 
home. The King's men noticed this and said to the shepherd • 
“How is it that you have become such a crack shot?" The shep- 
herd replied : — “The credit is due to my young cousin and not 
io me. His aim is indeed unerring." 

There stood, as has been already said, a tall lead am tree in 
the court-yard of the royal palace, and a single fruit hung from 
one of its topmost branches. The King issued a proclamation 
to say that anyone who could knock off the fruit with an iron- 
shafted arrow at the first shot would become his son-in-law and 
receive half the kingdom as dower. Princes and men of high 
degree flocked in from far and near and made the attempt, but 
all failed signally. At last the shepherd's assistant stepped 
forward to make the attempt and he dropped the fruit with his 
first shot. The King proceeded to fulfil his promise. The 
princess who had been fraudulently taken possession of by the 
crafty barber beheld the young archer and said : — “This indeed 
is my real husband ; and not this fellow who is a barber and who 
cannot even bend my husband's bow." The fraud having been 
detected the King ordered the barber to measure the depth of the 
well which stood in the royal court-yard, and as the man was 
stooping forward, craning his neck into the well he was pushed 
.into it and killed. The young man who was the potter's son, was 
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united once more to the royal princess and obtained half the king- 
dom as a wedding gift. 

27. — A STOUY OF CANNIBALISM, 

In ancient times there was a married couple who 
had a family of seven sons and one daughter. The 
young men lived as hunters and were experts in the 
use of the bow and arrow. Their sister had been given in 
marriage to a farmer in a distant village where she lived with 
her husband. After a long time she expressed a desire to see 
her parents and obb fined her husband's permission for the 
purpose. When she came to her father's house she was asked 
to prepare food for the family and she did this very willingly. 
It happened one day that while she was cutting up greens 
(mani a , ) she accidentally cut her finger .so that the blood from 
the wound got mixed up with the vegetables which she cooked. 
Her brothers came back from the hunting field with a good 
bag of game which she cooked also. When the brothers fell to 
they found that the mani a surpassed in flavour all the dishes 
which had been served and they were all very eag.r to know 
what made the common vegetables taste so very sweet. They 
press 3 d their sister hard and at last’she told them the whole tru'h. 
The young men began to ponder how unspeakably sweet their 
sister's flesh must he if a small particle of her blood had su.Tiecd 
to impart so rich a flavour to the pot-herbs she had cooked for 
them. They made up their mind to kill her and eat Her up. 
One day they propos 'd to their parents that they would escort 
her to her husband’s homo, and the necessary permission having 
been obtained they took her into a great forest. When it was 
night they placed their sister on a tree and they slept under it. 
The brothers got ready in the morning to shoot her. She 
knew what was passing in their ra’nd and she sang, a song 
which ran thus : — 

“ Listen, 0 Karat fruit to a tale of woo, 

There are seven brothers 
Who want to kill tlie'r only sister 
May tU their arrows miss bar. ” 
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The first six arrows aimed in succession by her six 
brothers went astray and she repeated the song each time. It was 
now the youngest brother's turn to shoot. He alone amongst 
the brothers was unwilling to take his sister’s life, but he was 
bullied into conformity by his elder brothers who threatened 
to kill him. So with tears in his eyes he took up his bow and 
arrow and just then his sister sang : — 

u Were he to miss me 
He would lose his life. 

0 Karlt fruit to you I pray 
That his aim may unerring prove . 99 

The young man took no aim and wanted to miss but the 
arrow found its mark and hu sister dropped dead. 

The six brothers took out their 1 nives and other cutting 
•instruments and dressed the meat and all of them with the ex- 
ception of the youngest brother, who was weeping in silence got 
ready to eat the cooked meat. On being asked to eat the 
youngest brother replied that ho wanted to have his bath before 
citing and he went down to a river and there he caught fish 
and crabs and roasted them and brought them with him- When 
he came back he was called upon by his brothers to cat in their 
company. But he earnestly requested his brothers to allow him 
in eat at a little distance as was his wont. They allowed 
him to do so and he took the cooked meat to a plajo near an 
ant-hill where he put it in a hole and proceeded to cat the 
crabs while his brothers were gnawing at the bones and 
to eat the fishes when they were munching the meat so as 
not to arouse suspicion. After this they all came back to 
their house and told their parents that they lxad seen their 
sister home. The deceased's husband now saw that it was a 
long time she had left his home and he set out to bring her 
back. On the way he saw a Karat tree standing on top of a 
little ant-hill. Needless to say that the tree had sprung from 
the meat which the woman's youngest brother had dumped into 
a hole at that very spot. There was a fruit on the tree. The 
man felt tempted to pluck the fruit. He saw tliat it was so 
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near that he could easily pluck it. But as he drew nearer and 
nearer it rose higher and higher and eluded his grasp. He 
tried his utmost to get it but he did not succeed* At last he 
heard a voice which told him that he would only succeed in 
getting the fruit if the * tree were cut down by his youngest 
brother-in-law whose name was Kundra. Then he went on to 
his father-in-law's house. His brother-in-law gave him water 
to wash his feet with but be did not take it. They offered him a 
seat but this he refused. , They offered him food and drink but 
these also he rejected. At last on being pressed for an explanation 
he said that he would not accept anything unless and until he 
bad secured the Kai at fruit which coul^only be obtained if the 
tree were cut down by Kundra. Kundra was accordingly asked 
to comply with his request. He began to cut the tree and just 
then the strains of a song were hoard : — 

" With a tender hand, cat thou the tree, my brother dear ; 

Gently let It fall that no harm to me may come.” 

Kundra used his axe gently and when the tree had been felled 
he found his sister hidden away snugly in its hollow trunk. 
She went first to her father's house and after disclosing the 
whole secret she returned with her husband tc her own house. 

28. — A FLOWER NYMPH. 

In olden days there were two brothers who had a house to 
live in but were without any lauds to cultivate. They lived on 
roots and fruits for which they went every day into the jungles. 
One day the elder brother went in search of water and he found 
a tank on the bank of which there was a Gurnddi tree with a 
single very lovely flower. He was so pleased with it that 
he plucked it and bro ught it home and kept it safely. Next 
day both the brothers went away as usual in search of edible 
roots and fruits. When they came back they saw to their 
surprise that their rice, pulse and curry were lying ready cooked 
by some mysterious agency. They ate the food and went to bed. 
Next day they went again into the jungles for roots andlfcuits 
and when they came back they found their dinner reedy as 
before. Thar curiosity was piqued and they resolved to find , 
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out the mysterious cook. The elder brother hid himself in the 
house while the other man weut out alone in search of mote and 
fruits. The older brother kept close watch all day long but 
he left the house only for a short time when he heard the cry of 
a hawker of salt and tobacco. When he came back he found the 
dinner quite ready and the mystery remained unsolved. Next" 
day the younger brother remained in the house to watch ajjd the 
elder one went into the jungles. He hid himself in a heap of 
firewood and saw a nymph of surpassing beauty come forth 
from the Gurnd&i flower. When she came near the heap of 
firewood in order to take some faggots the man seized her by the 
hand and made her promise to marry his elder brother. Thence- 
forth she remained as the elder brother’s wife and she did all the 
cooking and household work. After some time she was enetinU 
•and in due course she gave birth to a son who was exceedingly 
well-favoured. Ouo day when she went to fetch water the 
father was the baby on his knees to the accompaniment 

of a song which ran : — 

“ From the lovely Qufitdai Sower ait thou sprang 
My darling child. 

Thy body ia redolent still 
Of the sweet flower’s bicoin. 

His wife beard the song and said : — t( Till now have I lived as 
an outcaste, apart from my kind ; but to day my people claim me 
back and I can no longer live with you.” So saying she 
immediately entered the Qufndai flower mid vanished. The 
tree from which the flower had been plucked now began to bear 
many flowers. The husband with his brother and son went to 
.the tree and called out loudly to the nymph hut in vain. 

29, — Thb Story or two Jackals, a Tiger and a Monkey. 

Once upon a time there lived in a certain jungle a happy 
conple of jackals. They had no lair ; the female who was an 
expectant mother asked her husband, when her accouchement 
drew near, to prepare one for the safety of her young ones. “ I 
shall attend to it to-morrow, my dear ”, said the husband, " but 
in the meantime yon mast give me plenty of food and drink so 
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that I may pick up strength for the task / J His wife gave him 
all that he wanted ; but he pottered about the whole day and 
came home in the evening and said : — “ Look here, my dear, I 
have gone far and near in search of a suitable site and have at 
last succeeded in finding one. ’ I will start the work to-morrow.” 
"Hie wife was very glad and she gave him plenty of food and 
drink and he left home next morning to start the work. He 
passed that day also in mere frivolity and returned in the evening 
and informed his wife that he had excavated the foundations 
but that the earth had yet to be removed. By such ingenious 
reports he beguiled his wife and obtained from her large quanti- 
ties of food and drink from day to day. At last his wife 
delivered a litter of young jackals and she requested her husband 
to take them overto the lair. The jackal took her along with 
the young ones to a cave and told her that that was the lair which 
had taken him so long a time to construct. His wife saw it and 
said “ Well, you have built a commodious mansion for us; but 
what if a tiger were to come in and oust us ?” “ Don't trouble 
yourself said her husband, (t I have got wit enough stored in 
seven barrels to render us immune against danger of any 
kind .” He added : — “ How much of wit do you possess my 
dear ?” She said that nature had endowed her with ofily a small 
quantity. “ Oh I no matter ; I have quite enough ; let us live 
here,” he said. So they took up their abode in that cave. They 
had not been there long when a big tiger was seen coming 
towards the cave. The male took fright at the sight of the tiger 
and ran to his wife and informed her that a tiger was coming. 
She asked him to bring one of his seven barrels of wisdom into 
requisition. He replied that he had lost ail the seven barrels 
through fear at the sight of the huge feline. Said his wife: — 
€t Do what you can, so that we might be saved.” Said the 
husband : u I am going out. Beat the children soundly so that 
they may raise a loud out-cry.” After he departed his wife sat 
down at the door and said : “ You greedy urchins, I have just 
fed yon on the liver of seven tigers and still your hunger has 
not been, appeased. Keep quiet and have patience. Another 
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one is coming* I shall kill it for you and let yon dine on 
it. Don't cry out so loudly for it will be scared away by 
the noise.” The tiger heard these words and was overcome with 
fear. He dropped his tail on the ground and slunk away in 
a state of alarm. A monkey saw him in this abject mood and 
stopped him. “ It is marvellous indeed (said the monkey) that so 
noble a beast should turn away so ignominously from a mere 
jackal.” Said the tiger 4 “ It is no jackal but a very dangerous 
customer who has installed himself in my cave. I dare not 
face him.” Said the monkey : — " The voice you heard 
was the voice of a female jackal. If you have any 
misgivings on that score let us go together to the cave and as a 
proof of my good faith I am willing to have my tail fastened on 
to yours ”. So they tied their tails together and proceeded towards 
•the cave. Seeing them the jackal's wife shouted : — “ You lazy 
monkey, I ordered you to bring in seven tigers but you are fetch- 
ing me only one. You are an absolute noodle ; I shall dismiss 
you from my service. ” When he heard this the tiger thought 
that the monkey was only a secret agent in the service of the 
strange occupant of the cave and that he had been shamefully 
betrayed. The tiger ran for his life over boulders of stone, across 
deep crevices and through thorny bushes. Happily for the monkey 
the knot worked loose before the tiger had gone far and he 
managed to escape with only a few bruises. As a result of 
this unfortunate incident the two friends became sworn enemies, 
and mutually vowed vengeance against each other. The tiger 
went out in search of the monkey. The monkey was found 
pounding the seeds of the Soso apple (Marking nut)* in a certain 
•place. “ Well, what are you doing, monkey dear ? ” asked the 
tiger; and the reply was: *' You had dragged me over the 
rocks and through thorny bushes and I am preparing an 
ointment to heal my bruises. ” The tiger : — “ Will you please 
give me some so that I may also apply the remedy to my 
wounds for I too have received injuries.” The monkey : — “ You 

# It is said that the juice extracted from this fruit causes irritation aod 
reduces sores. 
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hmy take as much of it as you like for I hate got enough and 
to spare. " Saying this the monkey left the place and the tiger 
rubbed the oil of the marking nuts oyer his body. The oil 
produced a burning sensation and the tiger* roared in agony. 
Said the tiger: — “This is the second time that the wily old monkey 
has attempted to kill me* I must make a clean job of him this 
time* " He searched again for the monkey and found him on 
a tree where there was a bee-hive. “ What are yon doing, old 
monkey ? " asked the tiger. The monkey replied:— “ I am repair- 
ing my drum (Mdnd&l) for there will be a dance at the king's 
palace and I shall have to attend the function as a musician. " 
As a kind of scenic make-believe the monkey uttered a sound 
(ddlur meda*gtur) in imitation of mdndal music and the same 
time gave a mimetic reproduction of a drummer's performance. 
The tiger:— “Will you please let me just play a bit on your drum?"* 
The monkey;—" No ; yon will break it. " The tiger : — " No, no, 
Mr. Monkey, I will use the utmost care and I will not break your 
drum. " The monkey “ Very well, let me step aside for a mo- 
ment and then you will play on it at your pleasure. " The 
monkey then hid himself in the tree and the tiger climbed up 
and mistaking the bee-hive for & drum uttered u ddtur mtdang- 
tur " and struck the hive so that all the bees fell upon him and 
stung him and the tiger ran away suffering terrible agony. 
Now the tiger said to himself : €t The monkey has thrice tried to 
take my life. I shall surely have my revenge this, time." He 
went again in search of the monkey* This time he found his 
enemy seated on a dry tree under which there was a heap of dry 
leaves. “ What are you doing, monkey dear ? " asked the tiger. 
“ 1 am exposing my wounds to the beneficent rays of the sun up • 
here and they are healing up fast under this treatment. " The 
tiger: — '‘Will you please let me go and sit there so that my wounds 
9 »y be cured also." The monkey complied with his request and 
climbed down and the tiger went up and perched himself on 
the tree. When he was seated the monkey rubbed two pieces of 
dry twig* aadstarted a fire. The dry leaves were soon ablaze mad 
tbe fire involved the tree and the poor tiger was burnt to death* 
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80.— 1 TVS DEVOTION OP A FiSHBBMAN’S WIPE. 

There lived in a eerfein village a married couple* Thr 
husband went every day into the jungles and caught fish and- 
crabs in the hiUstre&ms. To avoid drenching his loin- 
cloth which was the only wearing apparel he possessed he used? 
to keep it on the river-bank while engaged in fehing. While* 
he was thus engaged one morning his hand was eaught 
in a hole by a crab and while he was struggling to extricate 
it a huge tiger who was the king of the forest arrived there* 
with his retinue consisting of a number of smaller tigers. The 
king beheld a pair of berries dangling from a stem and ordered 
one of his followers to go and examine them and to report- 
if they were ripe. The follower carried out his command and 
reported that the berries would be rpe by the following 
•morning. The king then departed with his cortege. As the 
fisherman was very late in returning home owing to this un- 
toward event his wife grew anxious about his safety in a 
place known to be infested with wild animals and she went 
into the jungle to look for him. He met her on his way home 
and told her that his end was near for the great tiger would 
come again next morning when he would be fishing in the 
river and would for a certainty devour him. u Be not anxious* 
my dear, ” said the devoted wife, “ for I will find means for 
your deliverance Next morning she volunteered to go into 
the jungle and catch fish in the river and prevailed upon her 
husband to stay at home. While she was catching fish in 
nature’s garb there came the king of tigers with his myrmidons. 
Lashing his tail in fury the king of the forest turned on his 
* followers and said : — u You have made a fool of me. The fruits 
were ripe but you did not let me taste them yesterday. Now 
they are gone and nothing remains but the stem. ** The 
king in his rage killed all his followers and went away from 
the pla ce so that the fisherman’s wife returned home in safety.* 

* Another version has a different ending. The woman on being interrogated 
said that the berries, bei- g overripe had dropped into the river and had been 
carried down stream by the current, and thereupon the king and his followers went 
in search of them along the coarse of the river and thus enabled the woman to 
get away. 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I.— Dates of Skanda-Gupta and His 
Successors. 

By H. Panday, B.4 

The January (1918) number of the Hindustan Review con- 
tains a very interesting and learned discussion on the dates of 
Skanda-Gupta and his successors by Mr. Panna„ Lall, it a., 
b. sc., l.l b., i.c.s. 

The chronology of the Imperial Gupta dynasty which was 
the accepted one as late as 1914 1 assigned a reign of some 
twenty-five years to Skanda-Gupta (455-480 A.C.) 2 and placed his 
successors, Pura- Gupta, Narasimha-Gupta and Kumara-Gupta II 
between 480 and 550 A.C. Since then, however, fresh discoveries 
have been made and a fresh adjustment of dates became necessa- 
ry. In his Catalogue of Gupta coins in the British Museum 
Mr. Allan has proved that three more names must be added to the 
list of the known successors of Skanda-Gupta, namely, Prakasa- 
ditya, Dvadasaditya, and Ghatotkacha- Gupta ; but no change in the 
accepted date of Skanda-Gupta's death (480 A.C.) was proposed* 
So strong was the belief in the correctness of this elronology 
among scholars generally that when in the excavations at Sarnath 
during 1914-15, a fresh discovery was made in the shape of an 
inscription of a Buddhist monk Abhayamitra mentioning the name 
of Kumara-Gupta as the reigning sovereign and dated in the 
154th year of the Gupta era, together with another of the same 
monk mentioning Buddha-Gupta as Baler of the Land and dated 
in 157 G.E., it was explained away by expressing a belief or con- 
. jecture as to the existence of a third Kumara-Gupta ! The 

1 See V. Smith J Early Sittory of India (3rd Ed.) pp. 30S-3U. 

9 Jbid j alia Allan, Catalog** of Gupta Coin*, p. cxxvii. 
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importance of Mr. Panna IialPs paper lies in its independent and 
satisfactory solution of the problem raised by the last-mentioned 
discovery. It is a contribution to history of which any scholar 
may well be proud, inasmuch as the author has . not had the 
monopoly of a chance * find * but bases his conclusion on an 
examination of materials already available. 

Mr. Panna Lall has tried in this paper to prove : — 

(l) That the reign of Skanda-Gupta ended in 467 A.C. 
and that he was followed by Pura-Gupta (467-469), Narasirhha- 
Gupta (469-473), Kumara-Gupta II (478-477) and Buddha- 
Gupta (477-494); Praka^aditya, Dvadasaditya and Ghatothkacha- 
Gupta being also relegated to the period between 469 and 477 
A.C. 

* (2) That the KumSra-Gupfca of the Samath inscription is 
identical with ( a ) the Kumara-Gupta, son of Narasimha- Gupta 
Baladitya of the Bhitri Seal and (£) the Kumara-Gupta mentioned 
in the Mandasor inscription of 529 M.E. (473 A.C.). 

With regard to the first Mr. Panna Lall rests his arguments 
mainly on the following facts : — 

(a) the absence of any recorded date for Skanda-Gupta 
after 467 A.C.; 

(b) the discovery of inscriptions dated in 474 and 477 A.C. 
at SSmath, in the very heart of Gupta dominions, 
mentioning the names of other kings, 

(c) the untrustworthiness of the legend recorded by Hiuen 

Tsang asoribing the defeat of Mihirgulato Baladitya 
of Magadha. 

# It was due to a mistaken reading of the date on a silver coin 
of Skanda-Gupta (160 for 145 G.E) 3 that this emperor was 
assigned a long reign extending to 480 A. C. The error was 
corrected by Allan 4 but its effect on the chronology of this period 
was not then recognized. The credibility of the legend recorded 

Hiuen Tsang according to which the credit for the discomfi- 
tnre of the Hupa tyrant was given to Baladitya, a Buddhist king 
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of Magadha, was also doubted as far back as 1909, and by the 
very scholar who first advocated it 6 . But historians like 
Mr. Vincent Smith persevered in their faith as to the legend 
being authentic and had to go to the length of conjuring up a 
confederacy of Indian kings to combat the Huna 6 . It was 
due to the mistaken identification (on the basis of this 
legend) of the Magadhan Baladitya with Bal&ditya Narasimha- 
Gupta and the confusing of both these with the destroyer of 
Mihirgula that the date 530A.Q. fpr' Narasimha-Gupta was 
arrived at. Mr. Panna Lall has brought together in his paper 
sufficient evidence to settle this point. As so ably proved by 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in the Indian Antiquary (July 1917, p. 153) 
the hero who annihilated Mihiragula was no other than 
Yasodharman of the Mandasor pillar inscriptions whom this 
scholar has identified with Kalki of the Puranas. In this 
matter, therefore, Mr. Panna Lall's thesis is supported by 
Mr. Jayaswal' s examination of Puranic and Jaina datang 
to the subject. So this question has now been settled. The 
dates for Skanda- Gupta and his successors now suggested by 
Mr. Panna Lall will, therefore, be accepted and future discover- 
ies — unless these be such as to weiken the literary, epigraphic 
and numismatic evidence collat ed by Mr. Panna Lall — may be 
expected to confirm his conclusion. 

With regard to the second point, however, Mr. Panna Lall's 
proposition is not equally sound. So far as the identity of 
the Kumara- Gupta of the Sarnath inscription and the Kumara- 
Gupta of the Bhitri seal is concerned the learned author has esta- 
blished his case. The chronology as now revised will not allow two 
Kumara-Guptas in this period. The evidence of palaeography and 
numismatics and of literature also leads to the same conclusion. 

But when we come to the identification of the Kumara-Gupta 
of the Sarnath inscription with the Kumara-Gupta of the Mandasor 
inscription of M.E. 629, the case is entirely different. Mr. Panna 
Lall would interpret the Mandasor inscription to refer to the 

* 1900, pp 02-95. — 

* Early History of India , page 318. 
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reign of Kumara-Gupta II. For this he has to put upon the 
text a construction which, though not opposed to Sanskrit syntax 
is obviously not the natural one. In this he has repeated the 
mistake unfortunately made^by the|late Dr. Fleet, j though dif- 
ferently. Both Dr. Fleet and Mr. Panna Lall would have us 
believe that the Mandasor inscription is a “ eulogy There is 
no word in the original inscription itself for this “ eulogy ", The 
composer of the text himself calls it u history 

^ im* i 

xpf it 

The most natural meaning of this verse would be 
*< This temple of the Sun was caused to be built by the command 
# of the &rei?i (corporation) and this history 7 ( purva stands for 
purva hatha) was composed, out of devotion, by Vatsa Bhatti." 
Fleet's translation, “this (eulogy) that proceeds" is opposed to 
Sanskrit idiom and Mr. Panna Lall should have avoided this 
obvious error which is indirectly responsible for his identification 
of the Samath Kumara-Gupta with Kumara-Gupta (I) overlord 
of Visvavarma of Western Malwa. 

The Mandasor inscription is unique among the epigraphic 
records of India in that it gives the history of a temple commenc- 
ing with its founders. The main facts of history preserved in 
this inscription may be briefly stated as follows r 

The famous silk-weavers of Lata left their beautiful country 
and migrated to Dasapura with their families, where they settled ; 
and as the city grew into importance in course of time, it became 
the “fore-head ornament of the Earth ". Here they were ad- 
mitted to all the privileges of citizenship and betook themselves 
to various honourable professions. Among them were archers, 
story-tellers, religiously-minded men, lecturers, astronomers and 
soldiers, while some of them retained their hereditary occupation 
of silk-weaving. Silk was a favourite article of clothing among ' 

7 Compare for instance the different expressions found in the Gnpta inscriptions, 

vrara , ffarritsr, and -tffa j 

It would be absurd to adopt a. universal tern “ eulogy ” for all these. 
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the £<?<*# in those days “no lady was considered charming 
however much she may be adorned otherwise, until she put 
on a pair of silk pieces”* 'These Dasapura weavers 
manufactured cloths of variegated patterns and designs, pleasing 
to the eye, and soft to the touch, and their articles were in great 
demand (lit. went for the adornment of the world ). Their 
material prosperity, however, did not stand an the way of their 
realizing the transitory nature of this world, life -and prosperity 
and adhering to this virtuous idea. Now*, while fcumara-Gupta 
was Emperor of India (lit . ruling over the earth between the 
four seas ) their ruler was a king named ViSvavarma, renown- 
ed for his learning, his prowess and sympathy towards the poor, 
etc. His son was Bandhuvarma, posses&ed of firmness, statesman- 
ship, etc. It w:is in the reign of this very noble Bandhuvarman 
that a majestic temple of the Sun was " caused to be built ” at' 
Dasapura by the guild of silk- weavers from funds raised among 
themselves ( lit. with the stores of wealth acquired by the 
exercise of their craft ). It had “broad and lofty spires” was 
“white as the mass of the rays of the risen moon” resembled a 
mountain and appeared like a “lovely crest- jewel” in the Western 
City. This temple was constructed (Or^Rc?;) on the 13th 
day of the bright fortnight of the month Sahagya (Pausha) in 
the Hemanta season in the 493rd expired year of the Malava reck- 
oning. When a long time and other kings had gone by, a portion 
of this edifice ‘fell into disrepair". Now, therefore, the whole of this 
majestic temple of the Sun was “ repaired"" by the “munificient 
corporation”. It was “ lofty and pure ” touching the sky, m 
it were, with its charming spires, and caught the first rays of the 
sun and the moon as they rose. When 529 yearn ( of the ’ 
Malavaera ) had elapsed, on the 2nd day of the bright half of 
Tapasya ( Phaiguua ) in the Sisira season, the whole city was 
gracefully adorned by this superior edifice as the cloudless sky is 
adorned by the moon and the breast of Vishnu by the Kattsfcnbba 
gem. " So long as the god Isa ( Siva ) wears his matted locks 
and the god Sarftgin (Vision) the lotus garland on his shoulder 
•oiong may this noble edifice endure 1 ” 
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This narrative is perfectly intelligible and no forced construc- 
tion is needed to explain the dates mentioned in the record. 
The temple was first built in M. E. 493 (=487 A. €. ) during 
the reign of Bandhuvarman. Bandhuvarman's father Visvavar- 
man was ruler of Dasapura during the imperial rule of Kumara- 
Gupta I. Mr. Jayaswal in a note in the Indian Antiquary for 
November 1917 believes on the evidence of the Mudra-Rakshasa 
that Bandhuvarman, during his youth, was in the court of Chand- 
ra-Gupta, father of Kumara- Gupta I. It is possible that this 
event marks the turning point iu the history of Malwa whose 
former rulers had been independent sovereigns. The Mandasor 
inscription proves that it was Visvavarman who first acknow- 
ledged the overlordship of the Gupta Emperor ; for in the 
Gangdhar inscription ( Fleet, Gupta Ins., page 72) of 480 
( 424 A. C. ) he is described as an independent sovereign and 
there is evidently a reference to his successful resistance of the 
Gupta forces. 8 The conquest of Malwa by the Guptas has, 
therefore, to be dated between 4*24 and 437 A. C. 9 It must 
have been accomplished by Kumara* Gupta I as the latter 
succeeded Chandra- Gupta in 413 A. C. This would 
explain why Kumara- Gupta is specially mentioned in 
the Mandasor inscription of 529 x\I. E., and not the then 
Gupta Emperor whose hold over Malwa at that time is 
doubtful, as the death of Skanda-Gupta was followed by 
a disruption of the empire and the outlying province of Malwa 
may be inferred to have been one of the first to take advantage 
of the weakness of the central government brought about by 
the attacks of the Pushyamitras and the Hunas. This is also 
borne out by numismatic evidence. 10 As such it does not appear 
reasonable to hold that Kumara- Gupta II was overlord of Malwa 

8 v, spurt *r u. 9-10. 

• Mr, K. P. J ayaswal, on the evidence of the Jaina Harivamia Pur ana 
by Jinasena ( 8th century A. C. ) dates the decline of Gupta power in Malwa after 
431 A, C, Kumara-Gupta's conquest must, there foie, have been only short-lived. 
Ind. Ant. 1917, p. 148. 

10 V. Smith, Marly History oj India, p. 311 j Allan, Gupta Coins, p. XLIX, 
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in 520 M. E., and consequently the identification of the Kum&ra- 
Gupta mentioned in the Samath inscription with Kumara-Gupta 
named in the Mandasor record is untenable. 

The non-mention of the ruling king in this inscription to 
which Mr. Panna Lall draws attention in his paper, need not be 
emphasized to prove his identification. The history of Malwa in 
this period is not well known. It is quite possible that in the 
troublous times during the Huna invasions and the Pushyamitra 
wars Malwa passed into a kingless country and the guild of silk- 
weavers at Dasapura had to find funds for repairing the most 
important religious edifice in their city ; as otherwise the 
expenditure on the maintenance of religious shrines was borne 
by the State in Hindu times. 1 1 That such was the state of the 
country round Da£apura at the time we are considering may be 
surmised — although it remains to be supported by other evidence 
—from the subsequent history of the country and its occupation 
by Toramana in firea. 484 j A. C. 

11 Compare also the date (431 A. C.) given by Jinasena for the decline of the 
Gupta power in Western India. Ind . Ant, 1917, p, 148. 




II.— Further Note on the Use of the Swal- 
low-worts in the Rituals of the Hindus. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B-L. 

In my previous paper entitled u On the Use of the Swallow 
worts tn the Ritual , Sorcery and Leechcroft of the Hindus and 
Pre-Islamitic Arabs” which has been published in The Journal of 
the Bihar and\Orissa Research Society for June 1918, I have 
discussed the uses to which the swallow- worts ( Caloiropis 
gigdntea and C. procera) are put in the rain-compelling ceremonies 
of the Hindus and the Pagan Arabs, as also in the wedding and 
agricultural ceremonies of the former. I have also shown that 
this plant was largely used by the Hindus in nefarious sorcery and 
in the concoction of various nostrums or folk-medicines for the 
cure of Ecorpion-stings, dog-bites, earache, toothache, elephantiasis 
and white leprosy. I have also given the Sanskrit texts and the 
English translations of ten incantations or charms used by them 
in’ black magic, and of eight recipes or prescriptions for the 
concoction of nostrums for the cure of the aforementioned ills 
that the human flesh is heir to. Incidentally, I hate also dis- 
cussed the supposed characteristics or influences of the 27 lunar 
asterisms as are set forth in Hindu astrology 

i .— The Use of the Flowers of the Swallow-worts in the Worship 
of the Sun-deity. 

In the present paper, I shall deal with the deities of the 
Hindu Pantheon in whose worship the swallow-wort (< Calotropis ) 
Is used. I have already stated in my previous paper that 
Dr. Dymock says, though without authority, that, in the Yedie 
Period, the leaves of the swallow-wort were used in the worship 
of the Sun. But the following text in Sanskrit shows that the 
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flowers of the aria ( Calotropis ) were and are still employed in 
the worship of the Sun-deity : — 

HftWT HIST#! ^ I 

trrawr nwfrfty * \ 

fzv Fmmx f tjow » 

wit gre snit q gfo fagr i 
'asroti ferai ita* xren i 

-I 

Vtwwtffr ■tn^qTfn srepfo I 

wm figji wsq ’jsrwi *rm<*s n i 
f^trw mftcr* xpr >??Tiwn i 
?ra#t gwnwitfl w tsrto w»ni i 

Translation. 

The Sun-deity should be worshipped with (the offerings of 
the undernoted flowers, namely ,) malh&d [Arabian jasmine 
(fasminum aambac )], mdlati ( Echitea caryophyllata), (the grass) 
durva {Cynodon dactylon), (the flowers of the) aioka [Joneaia 
aaoka) y atimuktaka or madhavi-latd [the Creeping Chestnut 
{Wptage madablota)'] , pataca (Bignonia auaveolena), karavtra 
or the oleander ( Nerium odorum ), jay a, or jayantl ( Seabania 
aculcata ), pdrnnti or pdribhddraka or parijata, kutaja or 
girimalHidj tagara or the East Indian Rose-bay ( Tabernecmon - 
tan<* coronarii), karnikdra, kuruniaka ( Barleria app.), 
champaka ( Michdia champaka), bakula ( Mimusopa elengi ), 
kunda ( Jaaminum pubescens), 6ala ( Shorea robusfa), Barbara 
mallikd (a kind of jasmine), atoka (it may be another kind 
of flower), til aka ( Clerodsndron phlotnoides ), lodhra (Symplocoa 
racemoad ), atarushaka or vdsaka ( ?Adhatoda vasica), padma 
(the lotus), v aka ( Agati grand i ft or a\ arka or akanda, agaatya 
and palds (Buleafrondosa). Offerings of the leaves of the bad 
tree {JEgh marmeloa), faml tree (?Praaopia julifora ), bhringa - 
r&ja tree, tu^ad or the sacred basil {Ocymm % sanctum ), kifotufaai 
or the black basil and red sandalwood-paste should also he nude 
to the Sum-deity, 
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Worship of the Deity Siva . 

In the Bhaviehya Parana, the following passage occurs^ 
which shows that the flowers of the aria or akanda [Calotropie 
gigantea) were and are still used in the worship of the 
deity Mahadeva or £iva : — 

K rnimm'w***'. mftii vtwmft i 
fnvw* f n 

%«TT I 

8. II 

*. *m*f**u i 

Translation. 

1. [In the worship of (the deity) 3iva], one karavira 
{Nerium odorum) flower is (considered) more valuable than one 
thousand flowers of the aria or akanda plant (Calotropis 
gigantea). (In other words, much more merit is acquired by 
worshipping £iva with the offering of only one karavira or 
oleander-flower than is done by worshipping the same deity 
with the offering of one thousand akanda or Calotiopis 
flowers) . 

2. (The offering of) the leaves of the bael tree {JEgle mar - 
meloi) is productive of greater merit than (the offering of) one 
thousand karavira or oleander-flowers. 

3. (In the worship of Siva, the offerings of the flowers of 
the jdtl (< Jamtnum grandifiorum ), bakula ( Mimusops elengi ) 
and pdtal a ( Bignonia nuaveolem) produce the same amount of 
merit (as that of) karavira flowers. 

4. (The offerings of) the flowers of the Sveta manddra (Erg- 
thrina alba), and of the white lotus ffleltmbium speciosum) 
(also) produce the fame kind of i$erit. 

5. (In the worship of Siva, the offerings of) the flowers of 
the ndgackampaka (Mesua ferrea), punftdga or pullna ( Calophyl 
fom inophyllum ), the diuturd or thorn-apple {Datura stramonium 
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and dianda (Calotropis gigdntea) bring (to the worshipper) the 
same amount of merit* 

Another long passage is to be found in the Bhavislga Pnrdna, 
wherein the deity Siva enumerates to his spouse Parvati the 
names of the flowers which are his favourites, as also of those 
which are not acceptable to his deityship. From this lengthy 
passage, I give below the following extracts which will show 
that, among others, the flowers of the aria or dianda (i Calotropis 
gigantea) are veiy acceptable to 3iva : — 

\ • trsrnftl WJ3W3I CVT'rtfftwft I 

V# VJ 

****** **** 

s. ftiw 3ft wsn ft^tf r 

Translation. 

1. (Siva says) : “ O beautiful (lady Parvati) ! I shall to-day 
enumerate (to you) the names of my favourite flowers, as also of 
those which are not acceptable to me. ” 

8. “ Karavtra or oleander ( Nerium odorum), vaia ( Agati 
grandtiora ), aria or dianda {Calotropis gigantea), unmattaia or 
didturd { Datura stramonium ) and others (of which the names 
are given in the omitted lines of the passage) . ” 

8 & 4 . “ 0 beautiful (lady Parvati) ! if all the (aforemen- 
tioned) flowers are offered to me (in worship) with feelings of 
devotion, I accept them with my head bowed down. ” 

Then, in the following passage of the same Parana, the 
special merits acquired by worshipping the deity Siva with 
offerings of special flowers [among which are the flowers of the 
aria {Calotropis)} are enumerated:— 

HW SITO ft* 3^3 I 
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<• « iruwiJMiifiCr af^wnn: o 

Translation. 

1 & 2. That man, who worships Siva's phallus only once, and 
with feelings of devotion, with an offering of the brihati flower 
or the flower of the small variety of brinjal ( Solatium melongena), 
acquires the merit of making a gift of ten thousand kine and 
goes to heaven. 

3, 4, 5 & 6. Hear attentively the following account of the 
merits acquired by that man who worships (Siva) with any one 
of the following flowers, namely, aSoka (fonesia asoka), Sveta- 
manddra ( 'Erythrina alba), karnikdra ( Thevetia nerifolta ), vaka 
{Agati grandiflora ) , karavlra ( Nerium odorum ), arka ( Calotropis 
gigantea ), manddra { Erythrina sp), Sami {Prosogis juliflora ), 
tagara [Taberncemontana coronaria) and keSara . 

7 & 8. Driving in a chariot which glitters with the splendour 
of one kror of suns and which fulfils all the desires (of one's 
heart), and fanned (on both sides) with fly- flappers (made of the 
yaks' tails), he (worshipper of Siva) goes to the world of Siva. 

In the Skanda Parana also, the virtues acquired by worship- 
ping the deity Siva with the flowers of the a ka or swallow-wort 
{Calotropis gigantea ) are set forth as follows : — 

V imwrcffat uwrarsnffr wr*: i 
* prefer wwn « 

b. irfiraTBmrc.’sr vsvzx *f i 

8. wifff fort u 

Translation. 

1 & 2. (The deity) Sankara or §iva smells the scents of only 
four kinds of flowers, namely, the aria or swallow-wort ( Oalo - 
troph gigantea), kbravira {Nerium odorum ), the buel {AEgle 
marmeloe) anl the vaka {Agati grandiflora ). 
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8 ft 4>. (6iv% addressing hi# spottse PSrvati, says) : “O 
beautiful-faced lady ! if anybody worships me even with the 
offering of (such valuable articles as) gems, pearls and corals, 
but without mixing the same with the leaves of the lael tree 
(JEgle marmelo8) i I do not accept (his worship) 



III.— The Bogra Inscription. " 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zahirrud-din points oat that the 
Arabic text in the Bogra inscription (published ante , page 179) 
is the famous et Throne Verse ” of the Kuranf. Its translation 
is as follows 

“ God 1 there is no God but he ; the living, the self-subsist- 
ing ; neither slumber nor sleep seizeth him ; to him belongeth 
whatsoever is in heaven, and on earth. Who is he that 
can intercede with him, but through bis good pleasure ? He 
Jknoweth that which is past, and that which is to come unto 
them, and they shall not comprehend anything of his knowledge, 
but so far as he pleaseth. His throne is extended over heaven 
and earth, and the preservation of both is no burden unto him. 
lie is the high, the mighty.” (Chapter II, Verse 256.) 

It is one of the most popular verses of the Kuran ; it is read 
in prayers, and on obsequial occasions and as requiem* 

The Rt. Hon'ble Saiyid Amir Ali has given the verse at the 
head of Chapter I of his u Spirit of Islam* ” 

The translation of the other text which is a saying 
of the Prophet (Hadis) is as follows 

u For him who builds a mosque in this world, 
“ God builds a mansion in Heaven,” 

t The verse is called the ** Throne verse**, because the word “ Kussi which 
means throne, occurs in it. 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER* 

I.— Proceedings o£ the Council Meeting 
of the Bihar and Orissa, Research So* 
ciety,held on 27 th July 1918 at 4 p.«n. 
at the Society’s Office. 

Present : 

Hon'ble Mr. E. H, C. Walsh, c.s.i., i.c.s., Vice-Presi- 
dent in the Chair. 

Hon'ble Mr. C. E A. W. Oldham, C.S.I. 

Babu Shaiat Chandra Roy, m.a, b.l. 

Professor Jogendra Nath Samaddar, b.a., f.b.e.s., f.h.b*, 
Treasurer. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., Secretay. 

1. The proceedings of the last meeting were confirmed. 

2. With reference to the appointment of the clerk, the 4 Vice- 
President said that the clerk which the Secretary appointed tem- 
porarily had continued to work satisfactorily and had therefore 
been retained. 

8. It was decided that a better qualified duftry is required 
and that enquiries should be made with a view to obtain one bet- 
ter qualified for which the present pay of Rs. 12 may be raised 
if the Vice-President considers it to be necessary for the purpose 
of obtaining suitable man. 

4. Government letter No. 477-E., dated the 8th May 1918, 
was read making a grant of Rs. 500 for the year 1918-19 to 
cover the cost of a clerk, peon, and office establishment of Babu 
Shar&t Chandra Roy, Anthropological Secretary of the Society 
.. and also granting a fixed sum for Babu Sharat Chandra Roy's 
travelling allowanoo, and also Government letter No. 789-E., 
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dated the 12th June IV 18, making a grant of *Rs. 2,500, for the 
travelling allowance of Baba Sharat Chandra Roy and his staff. 

Baba Shamt Chandra Roy asked that as the grant made by 
Government of Rs. 500 only, and nob Rs. 600 asked for by the 
Society, which would have provided for the Cost of getting his 
nutter type written, and as Government has said that it was 
open to the Society to supplement’tke grant made, as the/ might 
think necessaiy, he .might be provided 4 with a typewriting ma- 
chine. It was resolved that he be provided with a tpye writing 
mi chine if a second hand one in good condition can bo obtained. 
Mr. Jayaswal sail that he had a Remington No. 10 to dispose of 
which has had very little us?, as he no longer required it. It 
was resolvod that \he machine be valued by the Local Agent of 
the Remington Company. Resolved that the machine be pur- 
chased up to the limit of Rs. 250. 

5. The Secretary said that he, had been unable to procure a 
bicycle for 'the Chuprassie for Rs. 120. It Was resolved that the 
allotment be raised to Rs. 150, if necessary. 

6. The preparation of the Hand List of the Library Books 
was considered. The Secretary said it had not been possible 
to prepare the list yet as several fresh books were being received. 
Mr. Sac.ohidananda Sinha, has also not yet made over the books 
which he promised to give to the Society. The Secretary wrote to 
Mr. Sinha on the subject in March last. The Vice-President 
said that he would write to Mr. Sinha, and arrange in consultar 
tion with him for the books which he was kindly willing to pre- 
sent, to be made over now to the Society. 

7. The following new members were elected 

1. Babu Akhaury Permeshwar Dyal, B.A., Vakil, 

Patna. 

2. Mr. Bhavatosh Mozumdar, Assistant in the office of the 

Director General of Archaeology in India, Siipla. 

3. Rai Bahadur Hira Lai— Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

Jabbalpur. 

8. The question of the paper of the Journal was Considered. 
It was resolved that the printing is not satisfactory W*fche thinner 
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papa on which the March**isgtte of the Jofrjhi was 

on account of the high rise in the prioe of the paper, 

the June nuihbat oi the Journal be printed on the former ihieker 

paper. 

9. The tiisfc of Books purchased for the library since the 
last meeting of the Council was approved and the expenditure 
sanctioned. 

10. It was resolved < that the Pali Text-book Society's series 
be purchased up to a limit Of Rs. 550. 

11. The application of Pandit Biswanath Roth for the ap- 
pointment of an Assistant was consideied. It was resolved that 
the matter stanl over until the Catalogues which he has pre- 
pared up to the present and which he has been asked to 
forward, have been received and examined, and that Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri then be consulted on the subject. 

12. The purchase of a durrie, two whatnots. Stationery rack, 
pardah, table fittings and one aim’ rah, for the Secretary's 
Office was sanctioned, also a Wall Clock for theXibrary. 

18. Resolved that the necessary bathroom furniture be pur- 
chased for the bathroom. 
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LEAPING ARTICLES. 

I — Note on An Inscribed Copper Axe* 
bead from Orissa. 

By His Hononr Sir Edward Albert Gait, K.C.S.I., CIA 

On the occasion of a recent visit to Balasore Maulavi Abdus 
Samad, one of the Deputy Collectors stationed there, told me, 
in the course of conversation, that his ancestors were Brahmans 
descended from Potesvara Bhatta. This Pandit obtained a grant 
of land from Raja Puruehottama Deva, who is believed to have 
ruled in Orissa from.1466 to 1496 a.d . 1 The grant was resumed 
by the Naw&b of Bengal from Po tea vara descendant Sarvesvara. 
The latter went to Delhi and appealed to Aurangzeb, who gave 
him back his estates on condition that he became a Muham- 
madan. He accordingly embraced the Muhammadan religion, 
and his descendants have remained Muhammadans up to the 
present time, though they still retain many Hindu practices nnd 

1 Epigrapbical evidence for yean 1466-67 A.D.-1490 A, n. ha* been found# 
J. A. S. B., VoL 62, 1, p. 90. 

The role of this king extended over a large part of the Telogu coentiy. 
^ gnat of hie in Telnga has been recovered, and he is described in all bis insc^F 
tioni as the lord of Gulbarga. See E. 1., XIII, p. 16S | A. 8. ft, Tel. 68, 1, 
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intermarry only with certain families which, likethemselves, am 
of Hindu origin. 

On my asking the Maukvi if he bad nay record of the grant 
of land made to his ancestor by Baja Pnroshdttam* Dora, 
1 learnt that it was inscribed on a copper plate which is still in 
the possession of the family. The Mania vi afterwards sent me 
this plate for examination. It proves to be of exceptional 
interest, a* it is identical in shape with some of the unfinished 
copper axe -heads which I mentioned in the address delivered by 
me f> the Research Society in February 1017. It would thus 
appear that after these copper implements had been displaced as 
such by implements of iron they still continued to be made for 
other purposes, just as the still earlier stone implements, now 
popularly believed to be thunderbolts, are thought by ignorant . 
villagers in many parts of India and elsewhere tfc possess medi- 
cinal efficacy ; and, in the Darjeeling hills at least, they are still 
manufactured surreptitiously for the use of the village quack. 
Among other instances of the survival of primitive appliances 
may he mentioned the custom still prevalent -amongst various 
Dravidian tribes of obtaining fire by friction in connexion with 
certain religious oeremonies, the use by the village midwife of 
a piece of shell or bamboo for severing the umbilical cord, and 
the presentation to the bride of a piece of burnished brass as 
a mirror in the marriage ceremony of certain Bengal castes. 

When the large copper axes figured opposite page 386 of the 
JtBiOtiMS. for 1016 were found, some of the local people sag- 
go sted that they were intended to he used for inscriptions. As no 
sock wee of c oppe r implement* had previously eOme to light this 
m g giJU oU Ws rejected in favour of the view that they were 
In w l wawh to he carried on ceremonial occasions if not in 
ariuri war f a re. Mow that this instanoe of an inscription on an 
axe-head has been discovered, the local explanation of the nee 
to trbioh the Mayurbbanj axe-heads were to ha pat deserves 

A copy of the inscription with its translation is appended. . 
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TRANSLATE RATION . 

(OBVER81 — IN Ob.IT A.) 

5rf-Jaya-Durgayai namah Bira §rl Gajapati Gau<)e<var»- 
Nabakoti-Karnfita Kabibargeivara Sr! PuruahSttama Dfiv* 
Mabarajaipkarai Pote^vara Bhataijiku Dana Sauna Patta. 25 
ai r lra Media di 10 A. Sdma-Bfira grahanar'k&ie Gaing^gfirShe 1 
Purushottamapura Sasana Bhfimi chafldasa a>-ht6ttara Bfi 140ft 
ti dana detain. E Bhumi yavat chandrarke putra-pamtitdi- * 
Purushanukrame bhoga karatbiba J alagama-nikshepa-sahita 
bhumi detain- 

(Reverse — nr Sanskrits) 

Yfivat chandratcha Suryadcha yavat tishthatl medihl tivat 
datta may& hi-eaha; sasyaynkta Basundhora. Sva dattSrp pa». 
dattam ba bmhma-bfittiip. haret yah Bhaahthi-haJBh» gahagr t pi 

bishthayaip. jayate krimih. t 

Sri Madantf GopSla ^arapaip mam*, 
[a letter or initial, coneh thell, word and i iafjfor.J 

TRANSLATION. 

(Obverse.) 

Bow down to Sri-Jaya-Durga. Deed of gift by B(V)ira 
Sri Gajapati Sri Purusbottama Deva Maharaja, Lord of Gauija, 
Lord of Navakoti-Karoata and Kalabarga (=Gulbargft)* to 
Pot e & vara Bhatta. On Monday, the 10th day of Meaha, cm 
A(mavasya), in the 26th aniaf (year of my reign), on the bed of 
the Ganges, at the time of eclipee, I grant PurushSttomapuraiaaa- 
na 1408 Batis of land. You will enjoy the land with yotur «™.« 
grandsons and so on from generation to generation, so l og y 
as the Sun and the Moon exist. I grant the land with a libation 
and delivery of document. 

• (Reverse.) 

So long the Sun, the Moon and the Earth endue, I grant 
this land with the crops thereon. One who resumes the grant 
made to the Brdhmans either by himself or by others, is bun as 
a worm in the nightsoil for sixty thousand years. 

Save me Sri Mad ana-43 opa la. 

* fix E. I-, XII4 p. 66. la sows record, tin word is spelt as to Ma rigg, 
t Oaths earless eMs system of dating ass 4. A.4 . S, fil,pwtd, p. tt, 

. B.l. X 1 U, 166 . 



1 I— Hattugumph.a Inscription revised 
from the Bock. 

By K. P. Jayaswal. 

Since the publication of the inscription in this Journal 
(Vol. lilt 4*26 ff) two passages in it seem to have been considered 
most important : the passage containing the name of the king 
of Magadha and that giving the date. The new reading and 
interpretation of those passages involved such great issues as 
requiring revision of the chapter of Indian history for the period # 
cir. 200-150 b*o. I therefore decided to make a direct study of 
the passages on the original rock ; and I applied to His Honour 
Sir Edward Gait, Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa, for 
offioial help without which the rock is practically inaccessible. His 
Honour, who has been ever ready to further the cause of the 
recovery of Indian history, kindly granted the request. .His 
name will always be associated with the elucidation of this im- 
portant record, as it is due to his interest that we now possess 
the facts which this record had to tell on the history of this 
country. Mr. H. Panday, Assistant Superintendent, Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle, was directed to render necessary 
assistance on the spot. Once face to face with the chiselled 
history, I not only verified the two important passages — the 
object of the visit, but revised the reading of the whole record. * 
This was completed in seven days. 

Before giving the results I must thankfully acknowledge the 
assistance and co-operation of Mr. Panday who not only cheerfully 
accepted to forgo his Poojh vacation and helped my work with 
technical impressions and easts but also kept me company in the 
taskof reading and re-reading the faded and difficult lines at 
different angles of light and shade, every day from 8-30 a.m. 
to 3-30 f.m. My object has been to reach finality, as far as possible^ 
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in the test of the inscription, and Mr. Panday's unflagging seal 
to that cause I cannot exaggerate. • 

The test, as now added to and corrected, maybe taken ar practi- 
cally definite, except for the words or letters enclosed in brackets. 

Kew passages in as many as ten out of seventeen lines have 
been now recovered which had been formerly given up as entirely 
lost, since the time of Prinsep. The lacuna in line 6 irnarrow&d 
down to the space of some 10 letters, while line & is entirely 
filled up and the record of the sixth year completed. The record 
of the seventh year, which had been considered entirely lost, 
is now recovered to fifty per cent. Substantial advance has 
been made in the recovery of lost passages in lines 8, 9 and 10# 
The record of the eleventh year is now fully known bnt 
for 2 letters. Line 12 is approaching completion, and lines 
1* and 14 which had not been even half read, stand now fully 
deciphered except the opening portion where the rock has chipped 
oft clean. Line 15 is similarly completed but for two words 
the reading of which is held back for future verification. The 
small gap in line 17 is also removed. 

The result of the new and corrected readings may be briefly 
summarized. 

The capital of Kalinga had an artificial fountain before 
173 B.C., the reservoir (tank) of which, damaged by storm, 
uaa restored by the king as soon as he came to the throne. 

The grammatical form (instrumental) by which the numbor 
of the subjects is expressed shows that the number ,was ‘ f ascer- 
tained” and “accurate^. The rule which explains this significanoe 
of the instrumental form is indicated in the footnote to the 
Sanskrit rendering and here below. According to that the sentence 
means : “ the king pleased (his) thir(y-five> hundred thousand 
subjects having ascertained them * (in the first year of the reign) 

V- wpj niravfa to: nftfagsj etc. s». soauM*. 

Kaamdl, snh. Panini, II, 3-23. For the meaning of parckeheda m Hie 
*«b. P. IX, 3*40. 
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tferifers)''* After the fall of Gorathagiri the latter was besieged by 
the Orissan king. To invest Rajag?iha was possiblel only if the 
Invader had a very large army, and it is expressly mentioned4hafc 
his army was a large one. An army division was inside the R&ja- 
gjiha fortress. The King of Magadha moved away to Mathura 
daring these adverse (derations. We do not know the result of 
the siege of Rajagriha as the remaining line is still unread. The 
Government has accepted my suggestion to have a cast of the 
inscription made for the Patna Museum. When that cast is 
made the mystery will be probably solved. 

The Southern kings seem to have been friendly to 
Kh&ravela. He does not come 4 in conflict with them ; 
on the .other hand, one of them, the Papdyan, who 
probably represented the leading power of the South, honoured 
him by, sending friendly presents. In undertaking his 
invasion of Northern India Kharavela observed the Vedic 
rites and solemnities prescribed for such occasions. It pi 
remarkable that the invasion of the North was marked by the 
popular pageant emphasizing the memory of the national hero— 
"the cause of nation reputa|ion” — Ketu Bhajd&a, the Orissan 
General in the Maha-Bharrita war (J.B.O.R.S., III, 4S6). 
A statue representing him, in wood, was installed on a pavilion 
made of * tali timbers ' and mounted on huge wheels, and was led 
in procession. The pavilion on wheels was the precursor of the 
present-day religious car of Qrissa. 

We find further evidence of the architectural taste of the 
King. He built a Shelters 99 for his* Queen, 
on the holy Kumari Hill (Khandagiri-U dayagiri) at the cost of 
7 1 millions of the then rupee, the pana. The Queen's Shelters 
or Temporary Palaces are the rock-c^t .buildings now called the 
u Queen's Palace ", a few yards from the site ef the inscription 
(see below)* The ruins impress the mind by their entemhU 
grandeur and fine ait. The columns of the lower story were 
encased in a mosaic of beryl (line 16); Incidentally we gather 
that mason-artists were re waited by land glints. * 
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The record ftops with the thirteenth year of the King's reign. 
That the king lived at least three or four decades longer is 
evident from the Svargapuri (or Manchapuri) inscription of his 
chief Queen, probably Phristi, * who is described as the . 
wife of the reigning Emperor Khara-vela. The forms of letters, 
which are later, show an interval between the two records of 
80 to 40 years. t 

In concluding this summary of new data I have now to touch 
upon the dated portion. The date is found to be there and to 
correspond to 160 B. C. as formerly stated, but not precisely 
on the old readings and interpretation. The first of the " 
two expressions which Dr. Bhagwanlal Indrajt and, after 
him, I and Mr. R. D. Banerji read as giving the date, really 
•relates to the cost of the “ Queen's Shelter All the - 
readings of the second expression commencing with Muriya- 
kola (Muriya era) have been defective. It is curious that 
after all trials Bhagwan Lai Indr&ji's conclusion of the 
record being dated in 160th year in an era of (the Mauryas 
comes out successfully, although hislreading is very greatly modi- 
fied and his main interpretation entirely rejected (see below). His 
long experience had pro luced a sort ^‘historical instinct in that 
great scholar. His grasp of the significance of the expression 
Muriya-kala , with figures before and after, led him to anticipate 
the right conclusion. 

As to the reading of the text I found that in many places where 
Bhagwan Lai was wrong, Cunningham had been right. I wai 
greatly struck by this fact and this made me enquire as to the 

•It is considered that she is unnamed in the inscription. What epigraphists have 
read as dhutuna , seems to me to he Dhttt[i]nd which would be another Prakrit 
form of Dhrithfu She was daughter of L&laka (Lalarka), who was son of 
who again was son of Harasa, This last has been missed by the editors of the 
inscription (fi. 1., XIII, 159). it has been erroneously read with the preceding 
Rathita, frolh which it is really separated by space. The anutcara on Jfo Is 
very very clearly Incised. Tbe supposed name Ifat&isfhaia would be absurd, 
meaning * a coward \ The words are to be read (and I reed them on the spot); 

Hat his a Hamia-papotata. 

In the lower building the inscription is of the successor ; the construction 
•bows that the lower building could have been built after the Queen's (upper) 
Wee. In the lower one the reigning King if Kadepa (- Kaodarpa) (or JTddsjpd?). 
Tbe space before the name was mistaken by Bhagwan Lai to reprulht another 
letter. ' , 


materials on whioh that scholar worked. I noticed that he had 
(he help of the cast onoe prepared by Loolce. This fact and the 
decaying condition of the rook made me propose to the Govern- 
ment to have a new and careful cast prepared. With the help of 
that and after a further study on the rock, I hope to fill up many 
of the remaining lacuna in this record. 

Philologically the record, bat for a few exceptions, entirely cor- 
responds to the canonical Pali. This fact proves the early age of 
the canonical language of Ceylon. The three instances of the 
wordsending in num (line 15) are probably an early trace of Jain 
Prakrit. ism. The occurrence of Vedic terms (bilma, abhitamaya, 
****> etc.) is proof of their being still in common use. 

Jt was formerly considered that no conjunct letters occur in 
' this inscription. This is now proved to be erroneous. Owing to the> 
former view, the unsuspected conjunct letters gave a lot of trouble 
in decipherment. Letters and $ have been found whioh had 
not been recognized before. An important system has been noticed 
in writing s omitted letters are inscribed below the line and the 
omission is indicated by a caret-mark which the manuscript- writers 
oall iaia-p&d'i . Anusvdra is at times inscribed on the le^t side 
of the letter as in the J augayh inscription of Asoka. There is 
probably a Case of mistake in engraving [yovend instead of 
yovand, L 2). Another probable mistake is in line 16 (1-stroke 
in vochiimnem .) 

The faint letters are sometimes very illusive. But if 
the chisel-mark is felt and traced by finger, right conclusion 
is secured. I am glad to say here that the rock does not seem 
to have appreciably decayed since the time of Prinsep* Just 
below the writing the roof of the rock has very much decayed; 
the inscribed portion seems to have decayed least. There are holes 
constructed on the top of the first line which seem to show that 
some effort at preservation was probably made in ancient days by 
attaching a cover to the inscription. 

The inscription when filled in with ink could be read from 
the floor which evidently retains its original level. The 
cave was cut very likely to serve the purpose of an assembly 
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hall (see below). A Sanskrit rendering, adhering to the 
text as much as possible, is given below along with the text, 
This would be found useful by those who are not familiar with 
Pali words and constructions. It also shows the value I give to 
each expression. ^ * 

The corrections and the notes are to be read with reference 
to the text and discussion already published iu this Journal (III. 
425). They are put in a form which is supplementary to the 
main articles already published. The figures in brackets indicate 
the pages of my artioles in volume III of this Journal on the 
Hathigumpha inscription. In the revision below where no 
translation is given it is to be assumed that the correction doesngj 
change the meaning and the old translation stands. 

To verify corrections reference should be made to plate I 
published in volume III (478). Fresh impressions of two 
passages only which contain additional words are printed herewith. 
Taking impression of this inscription is very difficult, and I fully 
realized it only when I had a few slips reproduced. Great credi 
is due to Mr. Banerji for preparing the impression which was 
published in this Journal referred to above. 
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Corrections and Additions to tho Tost* 

Lins l f 

Head-* lor — 

(a) vadhanena vadtyinena (453) 

(i) gunopahitena gunopagatena 

(5) The meaning is not materially changed. With the pre- 
ceding word, which is definitely thuna, it means : 

“ in whom is deposited the quality of being the support 
of the whole land 99 . (see 461). 

There is space before Siri Khara-velena, Owing to abrasions 
the space is not easily noticeable in the, fac-simile (facing III,, 
472), As already explained (III., 478) space is left in the 
inscription before important proper names.* 

Line 2. 

Bead — /or— 

(a) kadara ksdara 

(i) rupa-gauana rupa-gapana + 

(c) vavahara vevahara 

(d) sainpu a a-chatu vlsati- saippupo chatu-bisati- 

yaso tadani vadhamana- vaso ti dana-chu-dhamena- 

sesaryove(=»a)nftbhivi- sesa-y ovan&bhijayo 

jayo. (454-455) 

(o) The mark like ^-stroke in the impression (see plate III., 

472) is the result of abrasion. 

(d) tadani — Skt. taidalm, ‘ then \ Compare it with cha’d&ni 
in line 6, 

gotan 9 appears like yoven\ 

The translation of the sentence no w will be 
( haying completed the twenty-fourth year, he, then, who for 
the rest of his manhood made ever-increasing victories / % 

•Correct misprint in Kalimgddhipatind (III, 453) where tho accent on a after 
9 it dropped. 

t Misprinted (111, 453) at ganani. 

X Intftad of w a« the twenty-fourth year was complete, he, who for the reel 
e£ hie manhood made ceaqatiti which werj ace Jinpuiied 4 with gifts and obaenranee 
of dkarma M (III, 461), 
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Link 8. 

Head — jR?f— . 

(a) Kalixpga-raja-vaqise Kaliip.ga-raja-vase 

(i) Mah&rajftl^ise chanam Maharaj&bhiseohanaip. 

(c) Kaiiipga-nagari > Kaliqiga-nagaraip % 

khi-blraip-isi-talaip ta- khibira sitala-tadaga-pfi- 

daga-padiyo cha cjiyo * cba 

(d) pati-saipthapanaip. pati-sarpthapanarp. 

(<*) There is a stop after pa {isama&k dray a ti , ' he repairs \ that 
is, the reference to ' he repairs 9 is finished. Hence the following 
Kalirnga-Nagari is to be taken as disconnected from the preced- 
ing sentence. It should be marked that the form is Ralimga* 
Nagari, not Kalimga-Nagara , which makes the proposal to 
identify the ‘Capital of Kalinga ; of Khara-vela with the 
Seventh Century Kalxnga-Nagara still more unacceptable (see 
111 , 440 - 41 .) 

f Kalirnga-Nagari 9 in the text runs on with 9 khi-biram. 
Kha or Jcht is placed so close to ri (of nagari) that a sandhi 
between two words is to be inferred. The elided vowel in that 
case would belong to the word of which kh\ is part, as r has got 
its i. Then again biram is separately grouped, hence 9 khi or 9 kha 
is remnant of a word which was composed of it and a preceding 
letter. The only possible word in these circumstances, which 
will suit the context can be vkha (or uiht). Vkha means 
' sprinkling 9 (ved. ukeha) and ukht would denote ‘a thing sprink- 
ling/ ' Sir a 9 (=billa), * the water-receptacle round a standing 
• tree 9 , would mean a tank round the ukhi or * the sprinkling 9 pole 
or other agent. The sprinkling tank was evidently an artificial 
fountain. The next Ui-talam (isH-ta/lam) was something similar. 
In is perfectly clear on the rockf, it is to be taken as qualifying 
Warn (Skt. iallam, a small reservoir), hh means to 'stream 
out/ 'pour out ', 'let fly V iu later Vedic lite*atuie4 [On 

# Misprinted as padigo (p. 454). 
t Cunningham also read it 
t Bn MoaiarfWiUiams* Dictionary. 
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artificW fountains of. K&lidats RtyHvamfa, XVI. 49. The 
uU&na-toyafayam in the Artha-tf&tlra t p. 49, very probably 
means a fountain*] 

The sentence as now corrected* wili be rendered as 
follows 

He causes to be strengthened the Sprinkling Fonntain- 
Eeservoir of the Kalihga capital, and the Stream- 
ing-out Reservoir and the embankments of the 
lake (or lakes) 

Link 4. 

Fbr— 

(«) Panatis&hi Panatis&hi 

(S) pakatiyo pakatiyo 

(e) Dntiye cha Ktiye cha 

(e) achitayitfi Satakanim achimtayita Satakaiwd[m] 

(/) pathSpayati pathapayati 

(y) Kanha-benam gataya Kaaapanafc] Khatiyup cha 

cha senSya vitap [a] t eahaye vitopati 

£i] + 

( 9 ) ^*8 portion had not been satisfactorily read before. 
The rock gives clearly this text. The first word is a proper 
name of a river well known to Puranio geography : Kfiakna- 
veqa. The second member is differently spelt in the Purauas, 
as vs mid, V »nl } rainl venyd, etc. The Puranas place this river 
near the Godavari and treat it as distinct from the Southern 
Krishna, The K^ishna-venS is mentioned in some authorities 
as if it were two rivers Rriehnd and Fend* J Markan^eya 
derives it from the Vindhya range §. It is evident from these 
details that the river is identical with the modem t€ fFain 
Aiver ** or ** Wain-ganga 99 which has for its mam tributary 

* Kalimga-magarl- * kh i -birai£-iai4alam fcatfaga-patfiyo cha bamdhapayafci. 
t ® »»y ta vitipitaA jt. The meaning in either case will be the same. 

moa. 

§ IHt Vbrw! IWTTOTt WOTTO I 

: II Xfafatfep, 6M6-87. 
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the KankM* .The Kanhan and^the Warn unite in the district 
of Bhandara and the united stream comes down to meet the 
Wardha in the district of Chanda* It seems that the united 
name “ Krishna- Vea&” or “ Ra&ka-bena denoted the united 
stream which flows tin those two districts. The capital of the 
Mushikas, which our inscription contemplates to be oi^ the 
Kafiha-bena, was situated somewhere within the districts of 
Bhandara and Chanda in the Central Provinces. * 

The translation of the passage will be : 

“ the army having reached the Kjishpa-ven®, he causes 
the Mushika capiteLto be heated by it ” {ue h burns 
fire around to reduce the town to submission) , f * 
Line 5. 

Read — For— 

(a) Gaqidhava Gaipdhava 

(4) Tatha cha [i ?] vuthe Itha chivuthe 
( more probably chavuthe) 

(<•) K a 1 i m g a-puva-raja Kalimga-puva-raja 
[nivesitaip] (namaipsitam)..,..,.., . 

(d) saipdaipganahi saqidasanahi 

(e) Makut[e] sa-bilam'dhite Makute sabi.chhidate 

(f) nikhita- nikhite 

(4) The mark which appears like i-stroke to cha s very 
probably produced by corrosion. 

(c) Namamitam was Bhagwan Lai Tndraji’s and Liider's 
reading, t while my impression showed none of the letters The 
rock still retains traces of moesitam , § which shows that the 
building referred to, the " Vidyadhara- Abode ", had been built 
by the former kings of Kalinga.|| It was probably a palace, 

' the VidySdhara Palace . 9 

9 My former view about the situation of the Mushika capital (III, 44ft) is bow 
borne out by the discovery of the text about the Kafiha-bena. * 4 

t It is needbWt iwif that it cancels the former translation ({II. 402) * and in 
aid of the K&tyapa Rshatrlyas (he) destroys the Mushika capital.* 

t E b x, Li*t of Brikmi InicrijpUon*, p. 161: * honoured by the former Mugs 
of Kalupg*/ . $ Cf Prineep, **■ Majani vatati.** 

II WatkMtm previous WansUtia%* heldiaared Igr^he former king«*£ KaKqggs/ 
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(e) Bilama’tfiite . — The reading and solution of this expression 
took a little time. Bilama is fairly clear and it can be mad in 
the facsimile* The next letter appeared like ji } bat on a close 
examination it turned out to be 4hu The peculiarity about this 
letter is that on the left side it is angular ay both ends and tends 
to be so at the upward turn on the right* Bilama is neither 
known to classical Sanskrit nor Pali. It is a YeJic term which 
fully suits the context.* Bilma was a f helmet *\ bilama?4&ite 
{w-btlma 4 ■ ar ihite), ‘ with helmet e t cut in twain * is another ad- 
jective like vitadha-makute , ‘ with coronets rendered meaningless*. 

The A nusvara -mark on ri in Fagartm in this line is to the 
left instead of to the right. Other instances are noted below. 

Line 6. 

Bead — For — 

(a) bita-ratana-sapateye hit-ratanasa pateye 

(J) Sava-Rathika* Sava-Rathika- 

(c) tivasa-sata-oghatitaiji ti-vasa-sata [m?]-oghatitam 

(d) Sopi [vase] chhadam s[o?].. vi. bhisitocha (raja- 

fa]* bhisito cha raja- seya-sarpilaip.) saivito siVa- 

suyam saijidasayaijito bharavanafm] 

sa va-kara-van am 

(a) Grammatically 'pateye * as a direct form of pati ('leader*) 
was impossible, hence the new grouping. The transfer of 
letter *a, which makes the sentence now grammatically perfect* is 
justified by the grouping of the letters on the rock. The phrase* 
like the preceding phrases* qualifies ‘ all the Rash^rikas and 
Bho jakas *, and means: — 

* deprived of their precious things (ratnae) and riches.* t 
Sapateyyo, e riches *, is a regular Pali word ; the Sanskrit form 
evdpateya occurs in the Mahfi-Bharata and other works* 

(e) Luders is wrong in his rendering of oghdfUam * (the 
aqueduct) that had not been used (since king Nanda) *(Sw bis 

p* 161). Ogh&fita is the Prakrit equivalent of the San skrit 

* Whitt Tajtrttda, XVI. 85, ^T* 

f tol wi of » th* I<««dcr*i derived of ttitir r */(!**” (468). 
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&vaghatt*f<** % deaghafta means f a hole in the gybuadVcayo* 
(Apte), and the verb, avagkaft, 1 to cut asunder \ The meaning 
given to it in this Journal (III. 463), ( excavated seems to be 
the most satisfactory- Nor is it possible to take it as* destroyed 
by King Nanda/ foA in that case Khara-vela would ( repair 1 the . 
acqueduct and not * ext end * it into the capital as stated i$ the 
inscription. 

Liiders would make ti-vae-mta mean '103'! This would be 
opposed 1 6 the system ol this record. According -to Liiders* 
interpretation, its/ for instance, sata-sahaea would be reduced 
from 100,000 to 1,1 #6 wffieh nobody would accept. 

(d) The meaning of the sentence on account of its "former 
imperfect readingeould not be satisfactorily made out. With the 
m lacunae now filled lip it becomes simple: 

“ And as such (i.e., victorious, as related in the preceding 
sentence), in the sixth year, he, consecrated for and 
showing rdja-suya remits + all Government taxes 
(lit. tax money) " J 

The abhiikeka (consecration) here referred to was the ablri- 
elieka to the imperial rafasuya sacrifice. 

The Anusvara-mark on di in panudivn in this line is on the left side. 

Line 7. 

Read-- For — 

(a) Satamaip. cha vasaip pasasato Satamaip. cha vasaip pasasato 
Vajira-ghara-vi Dhisi ti cha [ja ra gha ra kha ta ??] 
gharinl sa-matuka-pada- gharin[ij savltu upada- 

pun[a] sa-kumar5 pum (na ?)sa (p. 456). 

• (A) Athame cha vase mahati- Athame cha vase (manatimf) 
senaya mahata-[bhitti-] (dha ma ni ??) 

Goradha-girirp Goradha-giri 

{a) The record of the seventh year is now ‘for the first time . 
read. It is complete but for some five or six letters at the end 

9 (C/. Kachchayana’s rale on the change of am into o, ' O avasta, (I, 6. 9), 
t vitajati in the next line la to be taken in its double import^ ‘r4mit$ 9 {in 
liae 6) and * be$tow$ 9 (in line 7), sec. Ill, 463. 

t Instead of * (in the sixth year) anointed * showing royal 

% fwour to all tbo suffering ones* (III, 463). 
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which would contain the verb. The reading up to ptyst is 
certain. The sense it dear* It refers to the birth of the 
Ckowu Prince, The Queen, who is related to have attained 
€ motherhood \ is called Dim (Skb, Dkri*hti\, Space is left 
before the word to indicate that it is irn|>ortaut. Her name 
appear# again in line 15 (see below)* She 13 described as being 
of the house [family) 0 / Vajira ( Vajra ). ‘ Fajira~l*u$&* 
seems to refer to her original home ; vajira in "that case may 
be identical with Bazira of Alexander, on the other sido of the 
Indus (Arrian, IV. 27). In line 15 she is called the &imha-p*tha 
=-prastha) Queen, Prastha standing for pura * ( town it is 
interesting to. note that Simha-pura, a capital, is found in the 
Maha-Bharnta exactly where Bzzircroi Alexander was situated* 
viz., in the neighbourhood of Kashmir and Abhisara (M.Bh* 
Sabha, XVII- 20). The sentence means : 

" Killing in the seventh year, his wife [lit. ( the mistress of 
the house’) named Dbisi (Dhrishti), of the house of 
Vajira (Vajra), having, fulfilled the noble dignity of 
motherhood, having prince. ...... 

(b) Tiiis sentence like the last one had been unread. It deals 
with the events which open the eighth regnal year. It refers 
io a great invasion on Magadha by the mighty Khara-vela. 
With the first letter of the next line ghdtdpayitd it means : — 
"In the eighth year, he (Khara-vela) having gob stormed 
the Gorathagiri (fortress) of great enclosure (lit. 

( wall 9 * barrier *) by a great army/' 

Line 8. 

Bead*** Fot~+* 

gh&t&payit& [,} RtJa-gtl&Aift ghattpayita R$ja*gaha-Naparji 
upa-pld&payati [;] etin& cha pidapayati etinam cha kamupa- 
kamma' padana-pau adena d &*& paaadenu aahata tena^va- 

•ambita-sena-vahimm vipaaaum haao Madhu- 

-data* Madhur&m apayfcto yeva ram apayito f.] Kavame 

fuima},., im* ?} [cha }»*. Evase}«. M . 

[yachhati| vichha. (ma ya chha ti 

palava-bhar[e], ..paifcva *tk» 
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: -^Before the disco vety that Goradhagiri itself 
was the object of fh*idpxyiti> I gave it its primary mwmg 
‘ having got killed * (p. 4r03). Now it is plain that its oihefj 
the military, significance which is fully known to Pali liters* 
tore, is to be accept*, * sacking/ cf. dlpaghdtakd damila, see 
Childers, sub ( ghatako \ There is a stop after ghatdpagita* 
The reading upto yeva n&ri<fa is certain. The former reading 
napa king '), accepted by every one after Bhagwan Lai JndrajJ, 
is without doubt a mistake* The rock has upa } deeply' incised, 
in perfect preservation. Cunningham was correct here. I very 
particularly examined the whole line owing to its historical refer- 
ence. My regret is that I had not sufficient time to devote to 
the portion after natida. I have to be contented this time with 
# the certainty obtained with regard 4 0 the preceding portion, 
which I may confidently submit as final. 

The following translation is to be read along with the previous 
portion of the record of the eighth year as given above 

a causes pressure around Rdjagriha (lays siege to R$ja~ 
griha) , On account of this report of the acts of valour, 
(i.e., the capture of Goradhagiri, etc.), the King [so- 
called] to forsake the invested division of his army, 

went away to Mathura indeed, 

Apadana is equal to Skt. avaddm. sambtla (=sarjivita) means 
* invested/ 1 hemmed in/ both in Pali and Sanskrit. This word 
shows that upapiefapagati is to be taken as # causes (Rajagriha) 
to be besieged/ The force of sarcasm conveyed by narido nama 
is not fully brought out by 'the king so-called/ Narida (» 
Ifarendra) which is a synonym for ‘ king *, literally signifies 
f the Indra amongst men '(the human Indra), the fighting human 
leader as Indra is amongst gods* The king, whose duty it was 
to face the enemy, fiod away indeed to Mathura. Cf. apagafo 
yev* with palayati yeva (Dhammapada). 

Yacikdi ( f he gives ’) governs palava-bhare (Kdp*ruiAe $ end 
of line 8 and beginning of line 9). 


f Tbo foragr translation of the lino (p» 463) is jgjfnceMU 
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The record of “ the ninth year” evidently begins with or 
near about t/achhati. Thus about twelve or ten more letters have 
to be read to eomplete the history of the eighth year which is the 
history of the invasion of Magadha. 

Line 9. 

Mead — For — 

(а) Kalpa-rukh[e] Kapa-rukho 

(б) saha-yaijite saha-yate 

{<?) sava-gharavasa-parivasane sava-gharavasadham... .. 

sa-aginathiye [;] ne . ya 

(d) Bambananatp. jati- Bamananaip jatharaip bhi pa- 

pamtiip pariharaip dadati raip dadati 
(a) The l in Teal pa is joined on to the top of pa. The pro- * 
cess is similarly repeated in Jcalpam in line 14. 

(c) The passage means : — 

‘ to all (i.e,,the donees of kalpa-tree, etc.) (he gives, yach - 
hati 9 line 8) houses, residences, and buildings for com- 
mon use, with fire-altars.' 

There are three classes of buildings mentioned here, out of 
which the sense of one is fully known : ghara 3 * family dwelling- 
house \ But the difference between that and avdsa I have not 
succeeded in finding out. The last one, pari-vasana , very likely 
has a collective significance. Probably it refers to such buildings 
as were meant for collective use of Brahmins, e.g., a hall 
like one mentioned in Yajfiavalkya, II. 185. 

[d) This has no allusion to a feast as I supposed on the 
incorrect reading in my former note (p, 468). It means : — 

“ (to make all those gifts accepted), he gives lands to the 
caste association [pahkti ) of Brahmins.” 

The system of collective grants of land to Brahmins came 
down to the last days of Hindu rule in Orissa. Professor 
Kashi Nath Das of the Cuttack College, who is a Brahmin of 
Orissa, informs me that these collective tenures still survive in 
his province. * 
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Line 10* 

Head— For — 

(a) ...[ke] [f ] [ma]nehi ubh’aya-Prachb4ate r&jjaj 
ra[ja]-saqini 
vijayaiji 

*(£) Dasame chs 

dh!ta > bhisamayo Bharadha- ...... nadasa Bharadha- vasa 

vasa-pathanam mabi-jaya- pa^hana karapayati. 

naip. ... ti karapayati. 

(<?)— -[niritaya?] uyatanaip. ——puna cha manOradh&ni upala 
raani-ratan5[ni] upala* bhata (p, 457). 

bhat [e]. 

{a) The beginning of the line has suffered on account of a 
. large chip having gone off the rock: clean/ taking a Way the writing 
from the lower half of the first 12 letters of this line down to 
the last line. The chipping-off is straight up to line 13 ; from 
line 14 it tends to cut more letters in each line in a way that 
while the loss in line 18 would be by 10 pr 12 letters it would be 
by about 17 in the last. The former reading { ubhaya-PracU-tate ) 
was the result, on the impression, of this mutilation plus abra- 
sion — the te of the supposed ta(e, for instance, is really the 
remaining half of ja> of raja ; the supposed ya proved to bo 
the upper half of ma, and the mistaken bha is the top of a va , 
cha or some other letter with an ^-stroke ! 

The MSha-vijaya Palace is called a sam-nivasa which denotes 
that the palace contained a series of buildings (raja-saijmiv&sa, 

1 group of royal residences *) . 

(£) The sentence before karapayati is now wholly read but 
for three letters. I hope to fill up this small lacuna at a future 
date. The gap after karapayati represents space for about 16 
letters, part of which also, it is hoped, will be read. 

Abhisamaya is again a Vedic term, meaning, f invasion 9 ; dhlta 
(§kt. dhrita ), r solemnly undertaken/ + abhmmayo 3 'one who has 
solemnly undertaken invasion/ shows that tnaha is to be taken 
f Correct misprint in afhatuaya - (p. 45C) by removing the hyphen. 


va^aqi Maha- nivasaip mahavijaya- 
i vase maha- Dasame cha vase da[zn]4asa 




in the Vedic sense, 9 sacrifice \ and that the whole sentence is 
to be rendered thus : — 

9 he having by sacred rites undertaken war, eatoeee..,***^. 
da| Ma*are for Northern India |8htcata-Vef^a) to 
conquer the land.” / 

On the present materials It is not dear whether the sentence 
refers to his own departure or that of his army only. 

(*) ^ydt&nam = udyat&n&m, ‘of those who have been Invaded 
upn **• The sentence, imperfect as it stands, means : 

9 free from calamity (?) be obtains the jewels 

and precious things of those who have been invaded upon/ 
Line 11 . 

K tad— Io*~~ 

(<?.)— mamde cha puva- -«-ya puvwfcja nivemtaru 
r&ja-nivcsita* Pfthudaga-da [la] bha Plthudaga-dabya^nagale 
•namgale 

(b) titamara titaraara 

(*) vitasayati viUsayaijato 

utarapath&-rajano utarapadha-rajano 

(a) The new text manfe and the discovery of la in dal Mu 

give an entirely new meaning to pUhudag a, etc* which 
on its former defective reading had been accepted as a proper 
name of a town. The la which had been omitted by the 
engraver, was inscribed by him under da and bha in such a 
Way that it is read between the two letters. A further precau- 
tion is taken by the engraver in putting a mark of omission 
on the line in the place of omission. It is just like what 
the manusoript-wrifcers in India call a Hkd-pa&a ( 99 crowds 
foot”), with a perpendicular lino placed on a tiny horizontal dash. 
This process is once more resorted to in adding yd in ydpt i- 
khima inline 14 (see below)* f Both these additions and the 
hdka+pad* marks are discernible in the plate published ante, 
Volume III, facing p. 472, Dalabka ( = Skt. daltha ) means* 
" wheel 99 and nantgala is a Pali equivalent of Idng&ta, 'timber* 9 
*4*g* stands for Ski udagra, ' high \ The Whole 
* o!7lFSyafa ih Amara, X "*** 

t For the use of the Hha-pBda in another inscription, see below the Bodhgaya 
coping stone inscription. 
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qualifies the preceding which in the jMit<t+*i*tara 

means a covered Cert ( page 476, also chapter SIX ). Bti* 
dently it stands there for maaftp*. The mania, of tbl 
covered seat, 0 built by the previous king (or 'kings* ), of Stick 
and high wheels anl timbers ” was the precursor of the present- 
day, huge temple-ear, of Orissa. It was used for leading In 
procession the temgMtu or statue of Ketu-bhadra. The verb 
(ni-krish, * to draw \ 'to pull *) employed in the sentence for 
leading in procession, is really the same which is used to-day to 
express the 'drawing } of the procession car. The Jains in Upper 
India, when they take out their Tirthfrkaras in procession, 
cither on shoulders of men or on cars, still use the same verb 
( nikds, niicU ). It was originally employed in connexion with 

car-processions. 

In view of Imders' opinion that the king ' had some place founded 
by former kings, perhaps Pithudaga, ploughed with a plough * 
(L.B.I, p. 161), I minutely scrutinized this passage on the rock 
and its grouping of letters. As if anticipating the confusion in 
which Liiders has fallen, the writer (or the writer-engraver) left 
no room for controversy by leaving distinct space between 
namgale and nekdsagati , dividing them into two words. If this 
precaution had not been adopted, one could have alternatively 
read namgale na kdsigati, ‘ ploughs with a plough \ Fortunately 
that possibility is negatived by the rock.* 

The translation of the whole sentence would bo in these 
worjls : — 

<( (In the eleventh year ) he has led out in procession, on the 
covered scat made by the previous king, of thick and high 
wheels and timbers, the object of national reputation (or. devo- 
tion), that immortal statue, in tikta (Nw) wood, of Ketu Bhadra, 
who flourished thirteen centuries (back) ” 

•Even if there had been no space the misreading coaid have been detected owing 
to the absurdities it leads an interpreter into. 1 Ploughing ’ warn be with a plough 
and the Utter would be needlessly mentioned ; then sazpgbstaip, the object would 
have been left without a verb to govern it, or if it was that which was ploughed 
then the king * ploughed’ an idol of the nation ( jana-pada*bhi**naqi), tbs object 
of national attachment or national reputation. 
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The rule of Pltiini, murtau ghanah , III, 3, 77, is a further 
confirmation of the view that sdrnghatn means a* statue. After 
giving the general rule (III, 3, 76) that han , * to strike/ is trails* 
formed into badha % Panini says (III, 3, 77) that where ( image' is 
meant the same suffix would produce ghana l(instead of badha)> 
that is , ^fl-form (gkalva) obtains in the sense of ( image ' 
(i murti) % that from han with ghatva-dde$a we would get words 
for an image or statue. This is exactly the case in samghata. 

(i b ) Tihtamara would be taken together (statue of iiktamara 
wood'), if there wasfa tree Ukta-amara (cf. tiktdmTtta). 
Bhavana— reputation, consideration (Pali). 

It is evident that the opening portion of the line contained 
the text giving < In the eleventh year,' which would have covered 
space for some eight letters. The lost letters thus would be 
only about two. But for them the whole sentence is now 
recovered and explained. 

(f) There would be a slight change in meaning : instead 
of ‘ earning consternation ' (464), we should read ( he causes 

consternation'. 

Line 12. 

jRead— j For — 

<•> hathisu Gamgaya bath (i)sa Gaipglya 

payayati prayayati 

(b) naagadham eha Bajanaiji Magadha cha Kajana(iji) 

Bahasati-mit[r?]arpi Bahapatimitraip. 

(c) Naijida-raj a-m taip. cha Naipda-raja-mtani Aga-Jinasa 

Ksliipga- J ina- saipuivesarp. 

(<i) AmgarMagadha-vasum cha Aipga-Magadha-vasavu 
nevati neyat(i) 

(o) The mark on the top of gS in Qamg&ta in the impression 
is deceptive. It is no part of the letter. The passage now means : 
“ he effects the crossing of the Ganges on (his) elephants " 
The army crossed the Ganges from the northern side to Patna, 
putting the elephants to the use of military pontoons, a use 
noticed by political writers of Hindu times. Compare : 
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Somadeva, 22. 

setu-landha ‘ bridging across* indicates that elephants were 
trained to remain steady in rivers and allow soldiers to walk 
over. 

(}) The rock decided that the name is spelt as Bahasati 
not B a h a p a t i. Mr. Panday kindly took for me a 
cast of the letters on plaster of Paris, which has been now 
presented to the Patna Museum. The rock shows that the 
supposed tt-mark to ha is no part of the letter. ,The letter which 
Mr. Banerji and I had Itaken to be a pa is reajly a blurred m. 

(c) That an impression after all is a poor substitute for the 
original is once more proved by the history of the reading of the 
passage Kalimga-Jina . The lower portion of ha was not visible 
in the impression, with the consequence that the upper part natur- 
ally presented a clear na (and with abrasion marks, a ni !). The 
next letter (It) had not been evenlremotely detected (Cunningham 
reading in its place a ma 9 while Bhagwan Lai Indraji, Banerji and 
myself, an a I ). On the rock, on the other hand, it cannot be 
easily mistaken. I publish herewith a fresh impression of the 
passage. The impression had the further advantage of reproducing 
the letters next following Kahmgd-Jina . They give the much 
needed information as to wbat it was of t( the Jina of Kalimga** 
that had been carried away by King Nanda from Orissa to 
Magadha, which, now 800 years later, Khara-vela triumphantly 
brought back to his capital along with the riches of Anga and 
Maghdha. It was the Jina's sdmnivcsam * which means a 
* form \ ‘ figure*, r appearance* (see Monier-Williams). The re- 
covered trophy was thus a representation, an image, of the Trifchaft- 
kara, called here the 'Kaiingan Jina*. As to the 'Kalingan Jina* 
the question arises : what is meant by the expression ? Does it 
mean that the particular Jina was associated with Kaliftga, and 
if so, which was he out of the twenty-four Jinas or Tirthaii- 

* The last ta has not come out well in the facsimile ; it is muoli clearer in 
the impression. 
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k&ras ? PfaHSvunifchais related to Wi preached to the people of 
Tdmralipti, and I was inclined to connect him with the 
'Kaliftga Sim? of Kharavela. But a new aspect is put on the 
question by what a teamed Jain ascet iq has to say on the 
subject. Mtroi Jinavi jaya (at present at Poona) who has often 
obliged me by his valued opinion on subjects of our oommon 
study, says that it is a practice, still prevalent, to designate 
the image of a particular Tirtbaiikara after the name of the 
locality of the establishment. The First Tirthankara (Itishabba- 
deva) at Satrufijaya, for instance, is called 'the &atrunjaya Jina;* 
similarly the image at Abu is called 'the Arbuda Jina/ and the 
one*at Dhulew (Mewar) is called the Dhulew Jina. 

In view of this practice It is not necessary that the Kfilifcga 
Jina must have been a Jina associated with Kaiinga in his life 0 
history. The expression may denote merely the Jina image 
which was worshipped in Kalinga or at the Kalingan capital 
One of the cave-buildings — the Ananta guhft-*rwhieb bears 
a mutilated Brahmi inscription belonging to the period of or 
before Kharavela, is to be taken as dedicated to ParSvanatba, 
for it is distinguished by his conventional symbol serpents at the 
door. But at the same time another rock-cut building of the same 
period, the Jaya-Vijaya, has the Bodhi-tree of the Mahavira, the 
Vafa tree, which is being worshipped in the sculpture.* Simhd or 
lion is the symbol of the last prophet. It appears on the Jaina 
stupa of the Mahavira at Mathura, The Jaya-Vijaya hasalso got 
the lion. This symbol is found even on the doorway arches of 
the Aaantaguha itself which, as I have said above, bears also 
serpents, beautifully oarved. The cave was thus most probably 
defeated jointly to the last two Tirthft*karas. Prominence of the 
Mon on the Jaya-Vijaya and Anautaguhd mid on the columns of 
several buildings (see oc&leotion in Plate XXIV, Antiquities of 
Ortsm, Vol. II) would, in my opinion, indicate that the hill 
was sacred mainly to the memory of the Last Tittbafrkara. 

*S&k has Veen pointed oat by mf rerered friend Mud Jitttrijaya lulus 
Gujrati book Prachina Jaina Lekha-SaAgraha, I. 
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Lnra 13. 

Bead- For—* 

jatKaja4ikMU4)ara^ --—taj&thara-lekhfla#® bar&ni 
ni snhir&ni nivesayati* sih&r&ni nivesayati 

(i) sata-visikanatp. parih&- sata-vasu-plfina] -[pa]rih&rena* 
rena [*b?3 

(c) Abhutamachhariyaifi Abhfktamach[ chh }ariyaip * 

(d) hatM-navana t paripu- hathra&vana parih&ram dena 

Taqa. up&denha 

(e) haya-hathi-ratan& [-m3] haya-hathi-ratana £ Janana ?] 

nikaip 

Pamda-raja edani anebani P&pdaraja [ cha ] 

mutamani-ratanani ahara- man! ratanani aharapayati idha 
payati idlia sata[ sa ?] [•] sata[ sa ] 

(&) Sata-vt sihanam pariliarena with passage (<*), should be 
translated as follows 

“He builds ...... .excellent towers with carved interior, 

by making land-grants to hundred artists/ 1 

Sihardni (Skt. Sikliarani) I have translated by ( towers 
Most probably iiicha ta denoted a particular style of building. 

Fisikanafn : this word may be compared with the avesani of 
inscriptions, which has been translated as 9 foreman of artisans \ 
and with ve£i6a(‘\ art*), of the Lalitavistara. visika ( = Skt»vai£iia) 
would mean an artist. The visikas referred to here are evidently 
the chief artists who carved the fikharas. 

(c) to (tf) Abhuta stands for adbhuta , x wonderful ; (not 
alhuta, 9 unprecedented ’) . 

With the lacuna now filled up the sentence would be thus 
translated; 

s< And, he causes to be brought here, from the Pandya King 
tribute presents (upadenha), being the wonderful and marvellous 
cargo flit, 4 fill '] of elephant-ships : choice horses and choice 
elephants and rubies, as well as numerous jewel pearls *\ 

^Misprinted *g f «*£ a a £*]. 

t There is a hole in the rock after kvt%i and another one after irtfffflmrj t he 
ngfaver has avoided them. 
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Line 14 

Bead — For — 

(a) sino vasi karoti — [va] sino vasi kareti 

(5) Terasame cha vase su- Terasamef cha vase supavata 
pavata-vijayi-tfkake Ku- vijaya-chako Kumarl pavate 
mari-pavate -arakite Arahato-par[i]n[i]v[a]se ta- 

y[a]pa*-kh[i] ma-vy- hikaya Nisidlyaya ya puja- 

asaiptahi kavya-nisi- vakehi raja-bhitani cha 

dlyaya Yapa-navakehi navatani vusa-satani pujani 

raja-bhitini china- [sa ba ta?] [sa ? dha ? ] ra 

vatani vosasitani [ ; ] va [si ? ri ? ko ? ] Jiva-deva- 

pujani kata-uvasa kale rakhita. 

Kharavela-sirina Jl- 
vadeva-[siri]-k al paip. 
rakhita [.] 

(a) As va is not to be read before vasl-karoti, slight altera- 
tion in translation (p. 465) becomes necessary. The rendering 
would be 

“ ...he wins (the affection ? ) of....... 

(J) The whole construction and meaning of the opening phrase 
is changed by the reading of chake (instead of chako ). It refers 
to the Kumari Hill, and not to the king, and so does arahite. The 
sentence now completed and corrected, becomes not only gramma- 
tically consistent, but also, as we shall presently see, gives infor- 
mation of highest importance to the history of Jainism. 

Yapa-ilavakas The third letter which appears like a ja on 
the impression is unmistakably it a on the rock. Yapa-nava&eki is 
grouped together in the original writing as one word, being sepa- 
rated from nisidijaya. Ydpa-n&vakas (Skt. ydpa-j Hdpakas) /the 
teachers of ydpa / cannot be| identified without reference to the 
history !of Jainism. The BJiadralahu-charita^ in giving the 
history of Jainism immediately after the teacher Bhadrabibu , a 
contemporary of Chandragupta, says that amongst the numerous 

# rs is below the line between U apd pa . 

t I thank the Secretary of the Jain Library, Arrah, for a loan of the 
manuscript of this work. 1 * 
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disciples of Bhadrabahu who worshipped the bones of their master 
a school called Yapana-sanghd arose and that they finally de- 
cided to remain without clothes. The Yapana-tahgha flourished 
in the south as they prominently appear in Carnatic inscriptions* 
They are now extinct. Muni Jijia-vi jaya is of opinion that some 
tenets of theirs bore affinity t6 the Digambara school and 
some to the Svetambara. In view of , this opinion the Yapana 
school marked the stage before the great schism. Our inscrip- 
tion shows that papa which gave the name to the school con- 
sisted of 'certain pious practices. If we take it in the sense it 
is isjd in Charaka, ‘ mitigating! pain/ or! as in' the Maha Bha- 
rata, ‘ supporting life, 9 the f yapa teachers 9 emphasized the 
duty of alleviating physical misery of others. These teachers 
of Yapa (or Yapa school ) are described as actively engaged in 
papa and fahema (khima) i.e* practices of yapa * and welfare. 

The professors of yapa were at the Kayya-NishuU on 
the 1 revered (arahite) Kumari Hill . 9 That his Nishidi 

was a Nishidi . of the Arhafc is proved by the next 
line. In this volume of the Journal (IV, 90) I drew 

attention to the technical meaning of the Jain Nishidi 
‘ resting place/ a ‘ tomb. 9 The Nishidi at the Kumari Hill 
(the Hill where the inscription is engraved) was not an orna- 
mental tomb but a real stupa, for it is qualified by Jcayya , 
corporeal (i.e., ‘having remains of the body)/ Thus it 
seems that the Jains called their stupas or chaityas Nishldls. 
The Jain stupa discovered at Mathura and the datum of the 
Bhadmlahu-charita saying that the disciples of Bhadrabahu 
worshipped the bones of their Master, establish the fact that 
the Jains (at any rate the Digambaras) observed the practice 
of erecting monuments on the remains of their teachers. 

It should be noted that this was in fact a national custom, not 
merely confined to the Buddhists and Jains, as attested by the 

• The ya of yapa is added below fcbe line and the omission is indicated 
by a Jcakapada just above the line. On the use of ka&apada the Bodha Gaya 
inscription published below should be consulted. 


gitmmmi* mtsmpTioN, 


PM&s. 


Girhya-sntras.* The cite of the Nitiudi is to he dicMseed 
below in connection with the next line* 
ekina-oaiani is probably to be read as thi m**trat&ni on account 
of a probable strike below wa It qualifies [Raja-bkitinif 4 state 
allowances*. Its Sanskrit equivalent is chirm«vratd*i t ‘ comp* 
leted-vow \ Jfoa-DevfrSiri was evidently one of the. former 
kings of Kali&ga, noted for his patronage of Jainism* 

The translation of the whole sentence is as follows * 
u Again, in the thirteenth year, state maintenances, to be 
given on completion of vow, are decreed (by Kharavela) to the 
p&pa professors who are actively engaged in yapa and kslema 
practices at the Depository of the Body-remains on the revered 
Knmari Hill, whefre the Wheel of the Ccnqueror (= Ji»a) is 
folly established. Worships and acts of lay observance are kept 
by J§rl Kharavela after the manner of Sri JivA-Deva/* 

* The Wheel of the Conqueror 3 suggests that amongst the 
Jains also chakra symbolised the spread or conquest of religion. 
This is confirmed by the representation of the Wheel found at 
the Jain Stupa of Mathura. 

Line 15. 

Read— For ■— 

su kataxp samana-suvihita — ~ sukata-samana-snvihi-; 

-n[a]ip.+ cha sata-dig5a[a]qa. tanurp olia sata-disanum 

fiatanam tapasa-isinaip. sam- khatiyam tapasa. . ... (saha?) 

ghayan[a]m[*] [or, saxpghaj-yanum* 

{£} pabhare varakara-samu- pabhare vara-kara samutha- 

thapitihi aneka-yojanahi- pat ihi aneka-y oaahi si la 

tfihi. ...... ..sikhi Simha- hi sa sa pa tha (?) (not read). 

paiha-Ii&fiiya Dhusiya nisayani 

• “ Mention it also made el editing* t* mo««mest~-'€ hn ityo « r eeled to 

the memory of teachers G e ne r ally after the tenth day the bones 

are collected and placed in an am which is buried to the aeoampaaimenfc of the 
Bigvedic verse ‘Approach thy mother ~ - nt% T M s o focolt, Mmkr$ 

Bam Jerit Literature pp. 255-56. 
t Or, samanasn rihitinaip. 
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(0) It is not possible fe> decide Whether i»iii remnant of 
a preceding word now lost, or it has to be taken with katam, 
'done' ($u-katam, * well made '). Again there is some doubt as to 
the vowel-mark to th# n&iara in vikifanam , \disdnam and sam* 
ghctpnam. In each ease the right-hand end {turns downwards, 
giving it an appearance of a-stroke, but the downward bend is 
lost in decay and does not end in a chisel out. It is therefore not 
ceitain that a-marks are incised. Probabilities are that they 
are produced by the process of decay. The mark in vihi* 
tamm is not sharp and very probably did not exist in the 
time of Cunningham and Bliagwan Lai Indraji, neither of 
whom suspects it ; though the mark iu dtsdnam was noticed. 
The comrade expressions (ndtdnam, etc.) also suggest that we 
should neglect the mark. If the mar' s were actually incised, 
the first two expressions would be treated as bearing influence 
of Jain Prakritism. The previous katam indicates that the third 
word in question should be samghdyanam, ( a place of congregation*. 
If originally a w-mark was incised in this word, it has to be 
taken as a mistake, as the e-murk in yoven&bhivijayo (line £).* 
It seems to me that this House of Congregation is identical 
with what is now called the Hathlgumpha. The cave is a huge 
hall, unlike neighbouring cave-buildings, without any interior 
chamber. Evidently it could have served no other purpose than 
of a meeting -hall* The reason why the inscription was engraved 
on this cave-building is to be found in its being the assembly 
hall. 

The last three words are new text. As the closing letters of 
the passage had been lost sight of in taking the impression 
published in Yol. Ill, ante, I had a fresh estampage prepared 
which is reproduced herewith. The middle word (DhusiyaJ is in 
fine condition. It is possible that a rowel-mark of f# is intended 
in its first letter, and that its * is cerebral. Mr. Panday 
reads Rdnisa instead of Rdiiya. 

* &*. Pasdtff ii tf da tm 

lcvelopa stm timely later, as in gs ab i flft n*t„ 


m 
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The whole line is translated as follows • 


"There is made(by him) an Assembly House for accomplished 
firamauas, for those who have scriptures as tlfieir eyes, for those who 
are full of wisdom, and for those who are holy on account of their 
austerities ; there near the Relic Depository of the Arhat, 
on the slope of the mountain, Shelters (Halting Palace) for 

the Siipha-prastha Queen Dhrishti , with stones, 

quarried out of excellent mines, brought from many miles 
(yojanas) ” 


The latter sentence runs on to the next line. It deals with 
the Queen's halting palace which too was, as the context shows, *> 
on the same hill. It was a great building or series of buildings, 
for its cost of construction given in the next line is a huge 
sum. These * shelters ’ of the Queen I identify with the 
grand, rock-cut buildings known as the Queen’s Palace. It is 
close to the Halhigumpha, on the slope of the hill. It 
was meant for royal residence, as proved by the soldier-gatekeepers 
sculptured there and by the royal throne on the upper story of 
the north wing. The next line shows that the building was two 
storied, which is characteristic of this and the building at 
its back, the { Svarga-patalapurl ’. The latter is excluded 
from the identification owing to the fact that it is not built 
by Khara-vela but by his Agra-MahishI (Chief Queen), 
and the King who succeeded him. Hence the description 
is applicable only to the Rani Naur (Queen’s Palace). » 
The sculptures and technique of the neighbouring cave- 
buildings, with inscriptions in Brahmi, agree with those of the 
Rani Naur and prove its age to belong to the period of Khara- 
vela. These facts and the description of the Queen’s Shelters 
leave no doubt as to its identity with the Queen’s Palace. 

The Reliquary monument— the Arhat’s Nishldi — must have 
been aooording to the inscription, near the Queen’s Shelters. 
At the distance of about a furlong from the Hathfgumpha,. 
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on the top of *the hill, to the west of the Jain Temple, 
1 found numerous model ehriiyas covering a defined awe* 
These chaityas are^ of solid stone, and some bear figures of 
nude Tirthankars. Jain pilgrims now-a-days keep on the 
custom of ehahya dedication on the spot by piling up small 
stone pieces in imitation of votive chaityas, but curjously 
enough without knowing its meaning, without knoWiug that 
they dedicate chaityas ! It has become a meaningless ceremonial 
now. I enquired from my Jain cliunb at Calcutta, who are 
fully conversant with the Hill and the worship there; they 
could not explain the practice of piling up the improvized toy- 
pyramids. I found many of these s landing. There is 
comparatively a large chaitya, a block of about 4 feet in height; 
but this also appears to be a dedicatory piece and not the original 
monument. There are, ho ,vever, some rude sLone pieces lying 
in a heap and a seat-like structure on two stone pieces. A 
search underneath these may yet reveal the relics. An examina- 
tion of the sculpture on the votive chaityas might render material 
help in determining the name of the Arhat whose remains were 
enshrined there. Unfortunately there was no time at my disposal 
to make the enquiry. Mr. Panday, when he goes to take the cast 
of the Hathigumpha inscription, might make a search for the relics 
and study the chaityas. 

Linb 16. 

Reaimmm — 

(a) pat&l[i] kochatare cha pat&liko chature oha 

veduriya- veduriya- 

(b) panatariyS satasahasehi [.] P anarptariya-sath i vasa-sa te 

Ba ja- 

(c) Muriya-kalam vochiqm* Muriya-kale voehehhine cha 
[e?] ip cha choyathi-* chhe-yathi Argasi ti kaiptari- 
aga-satika^mtariyaip. upa- yam upadiyati. 

dayafci. 

(<*) Vadha-raja Vadba-rajfi 

k , (0 pasamto anubliavaxpto pasato anubbavato ' 

• PtobaMy cfeyoftt, * 


HATHIOUMPHA INSCRIPTION. 

\/i) pafalikochaiare is one word on the root. Its Sanskrit 
equivalent is p&tidiha-avachatvare, ‘ on the lower, roofed terrace J . 

(2) This is a very important passage fn the inscription on 
account of its former reading which gave one of the two phrases 
on the date. I examined the passage for several successive days, 
and so did Mr. Fanday along with me. We both came to the 
definite conclusion that the text is as given above. The passage 
towards its close is very faint. We had three fresh impressions 
taken and they all confirmed the above reading. fi The last letter 
with its faint bottom gives the suggestion of two letters, ra ji } 
but it is really one letter, ht. I can with absolute confidence say 
that the former readings were wrong. 

The sentence which ends with (2) means : — 

( f Shelters for the Siipha-prastha Queen Dhusi, etc. 9 in the 

last line) (and) on the lower roofed terrace [t.e. f in 

the verandah] he establishes columns inlaid with beryl ; at the 
cost of 76 hundred-thousand (panas) 9 \ 

The columns to the verandah of the lower story in the 
Queen's Palace are all, as compaiod with the fur shed columns in 
other parts, crude anl rough, without any ornamentation and 
capitals The passage of the inscription seems to explain this 
strange condition. It seems that they were encased-in with 
a ooating which gave them artistic finish and that this casing 
was enlaid with beryl. 

The cost of the whole building, ‘ the Queen’s Shelters and 
also probably together with that of the Assembly Hall, was 
7$ million papas (the then rupees). 

{e) The reading \kale was absolutely wrong ; it is Warn, 
The anusvdra which is placed to the left of la misled scholars 
into reading an e-stroke. Cunningham was more correct than 
others in reading the letter as la. As to the next word there is 
some difficulty in ascertaining the voweHraiue to- its. Just letter 
There appears a mark to the vertical stroke of the nak&ra, which 
is very much like au incised e-mark, but at the saxpe time there is 
also au atmsv&ra incised to the letter. The latter factor shows »» 
that &e apparent e*mark, if incised! was a mistake of the 
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engraver Kke tTie e-stroke in yoven (1.2) . The substantive it quali- 
fies (Muriya-kdl«m) makes it certain that the form intended was 
vochhtmnam , not vocikimne or vochhimnem. It is noteworthy 
that Cunningham chose to read the last letter as na, not ne* 
There can be no doubt as to the texi being cioyafhi ; the right 
hand circle to cho which gave the letter, on the impression, an 
appearance of ehha } is not incised on the rook, it is only a super- 
ficial mark. The mark which was taken to be a superscript r on 
ga oiaga , does not show any chisel-mark. It seems to have been 
bored by hornets or bees, like so many other holes in the roof 
of the cave. The last word is upaddyati, as Mr. Banerji had read it. 
Upaddyati is third person singular, present, from the causative of 
di (with upa and d prefixes); see Kachehayana, vi, 4-2 ; vpiddhi, 
nay a, ddyati). hi (ini rati st five) means * to end *, r to terminate 9 
(din kshaye , Siddhanta-kaumudf, chapter on Divadi, 28) ; ddyati ’, 
(^.Icshdpayaii), therefore, means f he causes to terminate '. 

Now the corrections in the text of the sentenoe displace all 
previous renderings. Mnriya-kalam is accusative to upaddyati, 
amtara in connexion with time is * space > ) 1 interval vochkimna 
(Sit. vyavachchhinna) taken in the sense it usually comes, would 
mean ‘ limited 9 ( defined ' (parimita). The translation of the 
whole sentence thus would be as follows : — 

" He (the king) completes the Muriya time (era), counted, 
and being of an interval of sixty-four with a century/' 


There is an unusually large stop after this sentence, but no 
perpendicular stroke. 

Lina 17. 


Bead— 

(a) sava-devayatana-saipkara- 
karako < * 

(b) Y&hani-balo 
(e) chakardhura 
(<*) pavata-chako 
(e) vini6[r]ito* 


For — 

tina saipkara-karak [o] 

vahana-balo 

chaka-dhara 

ghisauxta-chako 

vinichchhito 
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(a ) This new text means : — 

4 One who is the restorer of* every temple \ Probably Catholi- 
cism of the king is implied .by this as by thg previous phrase * one 
who respects every sect *. The king was not only a great 
builder but alsow great conserver of old buildings, both religious 
and temporal. 

(i) This expression (with the preceding, [a] patihata-chaki-) 
means, ‘ one whose chariot and army have not been obstructed \ 

(c) Dkura in Pali is ( leader 3 s ‘ chief 3 ; chaka-rfhura, i the 
leader of the empire \ If the expression is taken together with 
the following guta-chaho> the two will mean, ‘ with.an empire 
which is kept protected by the leader of the empire (or army) > . 

(d) Pavata-chako , ‘ one whose empire has been extended J . 

(e) It is curious that only in this word the palatial s is found. 
The turning in the letter at the bottom of the left line is taken 
by me, with some doubt, as an r. 

The Kavva artificiality should be noticed in the repeated use 
of ckaka in this line and of ghara in line 7.| 
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Sanskrit Rendering of the Text. 

jj g Black types indicate space left in the inscription before important 

* ‘ wprds to emphasise them. 


ii mtm u 

Line 1. 

«rrr?rFi [i] 

w [i] 

*ri*r w * r " 

^pr-Tpffafr- 

*%*! 

Line 2. 

WNT *tf«eIT fHTC^tf^TT [i] 
%^pnniR m'« iv-Mn- 
^EjFjbis5rnfa *r^ETTf*r 
, A ( K a i wrf%?i [i] ^npn-^j- 
TSOTprirer- 

Line 3. 

Jiff 

KSflfalhri xnrsprrf^ [i] wfa- 


tt TOUT II 

»nfts^5P [i] w ’errfaifa: [i] 
t%*r jtttcrr JTTT^r^mr^r 

5r*r ni|^N<^nr^[sr)vrff^ > <r 

rrf^f^n ^gTT^%?T 


^V-g* -_ S\ r-.ni *v 

#tWcri: [i] srat 

^TT^RTTf^sr sRfNfftr «|w» 

wf«Rw [i] ^J^dlSufinnJ- 

d 


tpw-yjuu 1 njj- 
snit6r[i] wfa- 

ifftwit Tfir fW*ni i 
rorccftfaiMV en«t {ftr «t«m: 

(\- <• *•) 
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tmm w 

ftrawsf i trH% TO-ftra- 

ttfetfunc- 

*rfa [i] *ftiVwjrft/ [f ] 
Tftr-wi wsnHnftsft *<r 
*rftr [i] ^snm-^RraM ^ 

Line 4. 

«ifrt^fa [i] tprafarfa *rcw*lrf? 
nwfinft ^ Prefer [i] ^fert v 
*fr wfireftrarc ’STfr^ftr trftpr- 
ft*i vnpr-^-^-wsrw 44 
wpnrfc [i] Jrare ^ 

%*rnr flwrofa 1 ^fwnnc [i] 
flfa% ipr 


flTO Vtft TOft** 

t 

vtafo. 

**rfa[i] ^ftif^nnrf ^ ^gwr-f^i 
Tfarsr «wwnn«?N **Rfa[i] 
serif srmfcmsrni^ 


^TiETrfer [i] 
mi#Nf st^rfcT [Q 
* rft w r fa ?rT ^srarfifr nftw^f 
T^r-JT^-snc-^-^w V9 SW(' 
*rft [i] g pnfo rt jraror ^ %*nn 
f^rnnr^r v^ttitrc*^ [i] 


c** 


Line 5. 

^I-*rcT-l?tN-?rTfeT- 
sg^-^rm - arr ri n r^n fT 
n qft rg n reft r ’nrft: [i] mi 
*% ft * mntffrrer tot-st 

N-^r^ ser-ftr**' ftft ■n fafts*- 
*s- 

•fturfWffluti 


IP^oT 'Kjtft m? — * 3 T 1 — C<— e| tft H" 

^St^^-sewT^-UT^i iftv- 
*rft *nrft»r [i] mx w 
ft q 1 u <rfn<r reqr *rr?ngr *ftrr- 

Tf*PHfTJ- 

zr*i ftfanHE*- 

*ftf**N 

^fr*nm ffinnif wSWi i 
* ^mJhrrrt ft|wi(hftl 
•**i=**rf* p 
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BUTWHU 

Line 6. 

.finnt to- 

[i] 

4?ilr??pftq% 5T^T5f-ft-w- 
seHjffaifzR cprgftm-rrcT ^inft 
itiit n%?[?]ft [i] *ft[ft ^ 
fgjT’firftnrt ■* KTsPH^n *ft*r- 

Lino 7. 

argirr-sftsnft sicwwft fro- 
nts 4k 9n*P3R [i] aercnR i ^ 
'wweft ?ftrctKft ft 

^-^rg^f-’K-t’rr *t$w*:[t] 
[l] «I3% tt 

vftft 

Line 8. 

^ramrittn ^nfftnr 

^ CO ■* ^’nTPr-ipn^r 

^4*%* ifixt [to] 

[*ft ?] *r?ft [ft?] ... 

*TTOH^ 


W1 

winner ?N-TO-?n^iT^ *r|- 
W^r^r% 

[i] %?riV i^J§tiT 

r*t- 

wri^f snk sft«mft 
[i] ^[sfro 49f] wfafttpi 
<1^4 

?crenN fte- 
srft 4km srmsrm [i] «tot 
i sracmt 
ftft Jzfviat 

[i] 

TOE% TT JTTiNT fftfll HTT- 

[ftfw] »ikwftft 

b«tc«r«<<u [0 

?ro ■* qmfc^-wtkr *ftkt 

§«TO T f ? 4Y ftWH^J W^i'RTMJTIfl 

?i *k»sft [*tht] 

..[wt ?]' ^ft [ft?] 

TOWNTft 

i wwit TOMHft *<l- 
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imimiii 

Line 9 . 

srs- 

qiww- q ftwft «-*r6nnf3t [i] 
^ ^rcftrg q*w*i 
*n;fMfs trfcsrc [i] 

«TCT3 *. W 

far*r 

Line 10 . 

... [*]. f [fTTj^fr TrfoJ^r fom r 
HTrfsm fWK ^rrrnrsrfN *ra- 
fd«TV tfN-JETOfrf* [i] ^ 

WTf-W- 

tr^rr«i »rfT-^nr!T...ffT ^jnrmfN 

[f«rftcnr] ^rrarpi 

n 5flrf3ir-^sfT[f*r] [i] 

Line 11 . 

*T% ^ H-mfsiV 

*rf?i wnr- j >TT^ i i 

%^-ffra’?n:-^T-?rTra [i] ?rc- 

%fr 


niwmi 

wrapcm^r ?ni»fpf 

*rrfr [i] gr l sre w ■* ^rrcfaj 
walnut ^rrfenr® qfcsrc 

[l] *TVcT * 

....*r finrr (?) 

... [*] [f]»m: (?) VTaraftwnt 
^t rr f^y hwt^ *m- 

%T ^cf-TCft: [|] TJC*t ^ 

*nf fr?-wfireH^ wrca^- 
wr*? ?Fr^ s t-^r5r...f?T auRTrfii... 

[ftft<5T?] ^wpri^ 

flfjn-^iOr [i] 

1 w® ■* 

fronsnif* 

5RtR-wr^ 

%?PTOR ftwnR-^r-^raJ| 

[i] 

fir ft^w q fd ^wcmwsrr’l 

1 i^irw 

w*t arfipffirw.wT^ i 
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« mwwfi 

Line 12. \ 

WIMM* ^ TTS5T NN 

iftert Tfas itirnr irnrafa [i] 

rnira ^ TOlfafaf 1 

q jp pr fs [i] n 

to- 

ttprw nfevrtf? anrwnnr-^j 
■n ^hnfei [i] 

Line 13. 

«f 1 *ra?:-f%ffe9f-WJcrPi 

faftrcrOr ’ftw^rfci 

’Tfoflt’T [l] 

■* ^[5-] 

^nr TR-T^-wr-[m]M 

TO TWT **»& «pNnfsr gN- 

NfillitWlft TN HN- 

WI [0 

Line 14. 

«nJta0(3 [l] 


B«HTOI 

NITNm^ ftliw 

’pppj ir^rat 

[i] hutv* Tjsm 
WifiraT^nt [i] 

JTf- 

w*rt ^f<nrrlw-*n7ni-^^r h 
«rnnrfii[i] 


n aractf«fi9Nif»r wtrfar 

fflTsmfo w? -tfw.*wi 

irfrrtt® [i] t%- 

M 

*TRt UlTl^ TN- 

Tfrosr-NTfiiTO m^S7Ti9fT7[ 
■ *ww«Ihict gsrwftrwOr 
mi s Koft rr wtn 5 ] [i] 


ftnit *i?Nrctfa[i] 

^fKit H NN 

fWCHTTfl StTH NPHJJH- 


1 vwfiiftniTftt^ri 
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mnwwiii 

qFtfmfi mnPuftfluw ^rnr- 
■rra%fir t refafaft fa*ra<nf«r 
qfcnft r arft [i] 

u fiawT [i] 

Line 15. 

[m] ^ m *wir- 

B^rfvrrwXf T) ^*r?r-fasrr*i(3 1 ) 
wrrarsf NW-Tfa»i *fara*f(3 ? ) [;] 
jrcrfa-frotf^nr trait 

«pfai-*rN- 

nftwtfi r ftmfr 

uf*nr f«w<iif<i 

s» 

Line 16. 

Mvsifwafchrat 

[,] trw- 

a-forr *ra-*rftf*[i] 

fayafc ? ^nTRftr [i] turcnrr 
*r yPOTT *r fwitirn mra^rr 
twarf 5<i«t wgwr«u <*«uiiiH 


sraiP 

«tT<i Sfl.1 filWp 

[l] ijsrr: vftqmp 
^ptst wmf-w ^wjcn* [i] 

[?rr] ^ m ww' 

tifafacOlp 'Stnstfwn ^IT3^ ! 
NTOftnr: g?iw[[i] g r #fiwfa f! 
*n?tt snwTt TO^Jisnftnn- 

fw^nft^rsrT^TTfH: 

fsprifa: fih r iwftvft ^ int 
fspsnnfur 

q'Wlf«H<fcW^«t: * 


tsuuraf^ wwm yftqm ' g f fr [,] 



gtf^Twfei 5 [i] =$irm: «r ! 

* fraepsft tram: wr to®- 
ug^ ^simnOr 

1 to* *n 
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istwhui 

Line 17. 

pr-firefcr-fswt 

(VjTfir-Y^-^far- 
<nf*f*prsrt TmqK-iFrvft w- 
■n^ft OTfe-^-fpsr-fVPrNrcf^ 
NTT-ft^nrt ATWT ^fp[-%^T- 


lipii 

5®— w v*r— jnffw* 

JEr^-^TTWr- 

fc 

«fcftR4RTC«s 

'TOfs-^prw to*- 
y(wt 

HTTf^nft TT’TT 




III.— The Bodh-Gaya Inscription of 

Prakhyata-Kirtti. 

By H. Paztday, B.4. 

This inscription was noticed for the first time in 1908 by tbs 
Archaeological Department. An inaccurate reading and transla- 
tion, and a wrong estimate ^of its age, without any facsimile 
of the record rind “ critique on the palaeography, were given by 
the late Dr. Th. Bloch in the Archaeological Annual .Report for 
1 908-09. 1 The epigraph, however, fleserves a fuller treatment 
• which will be seen from the discussion here below. 2 

The stone on which this inscription is incised has recently 
been brought to the Patna Museum from the sculpture-shed 
at Bodh-Gaya. 8 It is a fragment of a coping-stone of a balus- 
trade exactly similar to (perhaps identical with) the one illus- 
trated in Cunningham's Mahabodhi (Plate VII). It measures 
S' 8J" long and is V 1" high with a width of *11* ; but at 
the bottom one side has been cut away for 2J" x 2" all 
along the length, leaving a width of 9" only to allow the 
stone to set evenly on the balusters which were apparently 
of the same thickness (about 9"). Above this runs a frieze, 
3$" high, of a row of four buffaloes facing to left followed by a 
tiger (or leopard), in low relief. On the other side of the stone the 
frieze consists of a row of lotus flowers in shallow relief. The 
• bottom of the coping is not flat, but slightly concave#' On the 
top there are grooves which receiyed the clamps by which this 
pie^p of the coping was secured to others on either side at the 
joints. There is a mortice-liole near the left end of. the stone 
(which appears to have been slightly broken off at this edge) 

1 A. 8. 1308-09, p. 166. 

• I am obliged to Mr. K. P. Jayaswal for many suggestions. 

* In to® Patna Museum it is numbered 113 in white. The Bodh-Gaya number 
0* pencil) was 699. 
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measuring 2|"x3*xlf" which received the tenon of one of 
the two balusters on which the coping-itone rested. The 
mortice-hole at the right end has * disa/peared although the 
chisel-dressing by Which this end of the stone was originally 
§nished is still tradeable. It is probable that the joints of the 
effing were cut not vertic illy but at the slant as in the case 
of the balustrade at Safichi. 4 Otherwise it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to explain the existence of the mortice-hole near 
the end which appears broken and its absence on the ride 
which appears comparatively more intact. r 

The coping is made of a variety of white sandstone with 
a tinge of red. There is no polish ; but the dressing is very 
smooth. The material, {he technique of the sculptures in the 
frieze, and the workmanship in general and the somewhat slanting 
joint and the concave boitom in particular make it certain 
that the railing to which our fragment belongs is a product of 
the art of the Sufcga period. The present inscription, therefore, 
must have been carved on the coping after it had stood without 
one for many centuries. 

The inscription is in two lines and is carved in the space 
immediately below the animal frieze above mentioned. It is 
in a perfect slate of preservation with the exception of the end 
of the first line which h.is suffered from the breaking off of the 
stone surface near this point. The characters belong to the 
northern class of alphabets and the size of the letters varies 
from £ inch to 1^ inch. The forms of the letters beaY a strong 
resemblance to those in the Kahaun Prasasti of the reiarn of 
Skanda Gupta (460 A. C.) 5 and are decidedly older than the 
Bodli-C4aya inscription of Mahanaman (Circa 588-89 A C.). e 
The i and I strokes are always on the top while in MahS- 
m&man's inscription they aro carried down along the sides. 
The form &f na in this inscription is earlier than that 


* Sir .Toll a Marshall, A. Guide 1o Sanehi , p. 84 $ 1913-14, p. 7. 

* l?Uet, Qupta lute nations, p. €6. 

' • Ibi <*, p. 974 1 Ind. Voi. XV (1**6), p. 856 (Plate). 
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in the Mah&naman's inscription but exactly similar to the 
form in the Kahaun fiPrasasti and earlier inscriptions. The — 
except when a subscript in a conjunct letter, in which case it is 
shaped like a loop — £ invariably tripartite and retains the older 
form. In Mahanaman's inscription the bipartite ya is the more 
common. These differences poiiit to an eaflier date for our in#* 
cription than 588-89 A. C — the date of Mahanaman's inscription 
assigned by the late Dr. Fleet. The palseographical evidence, 
therefore, would place it in the fifth century A.C., i.e. about a 
century earlier than Mahanaman's inscription Dr. Bloch was 
loo wide of the mark in assigning it to “ the Gth or 7th century h 
AC. 7 

The conjunct letters in this inscription are placed one above 
.the other; in two instances, the subscript ha in Kulambara (v. 1) 
and the last subscript ja in up&rjjitarh (v. 3 ) are placed at the 
slant. The kalanta letters are so distinguished by placing them 
at a lower level than the rest in the same line. There is no 
orthographical mist ike in the whole inscription. The caret 
{klkapzdcl, lit. c< crow’s foot-print }) ) is employed once to 
indicate the omission of the conjunct letter tmd in dharmmdtnia, 
(v. 1) which is inserted in the spAce below the line. The use of 
this sign is remarkable. 

The language is Sanskrit and the entire record Is in verse — 
the first two being in the anuthfubk and the last in the FaJkfa* 
atha metre. Of the last verse only th^e-qUarters, vi z. the first, 
second and last Are found, and if the verse was complete the 
third quarter mast have been engraved on the adjoining piece 
• of tlu coping and may possibly be Recovered some day. The 
verses and half-verses (and quarter- verses in the 3rd stanza) 
are separated by spaces which device is also employed once 
in this inscription to emphasise an important word Buddh&tvafo 
in verse 2. Such use of the space was first discovered, in the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela by Mr. K. F« Jayaswal. 8 
At the end of verse 8, however, the vertical stroke is employed 
tojaark the end of the record. 

’ 1908-99, p. 1&6. 

* * 3. O' &, 8 Vol HI, pp. 429-80. 
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TEXT, 

Lino i t«il 8w*T.* [ i ] mcnNftfft* 

i**rwi «iwiwnc wur, [u] TO a|f«wrrt*i itmfir- 
■tfhs'dT [ i ] to 5®m pi] 

*rarc *iP|nwr ijrtnfwfa* [ i ] ■ — —■ — ~—] 

Line TO l 

Remarks. 

(i) The vimrga sign after ta in SamyaMaritdh Is quite clear 
both on the stone as well as in the impiession ; but it was not 
noticed by Dr. Bloch. 

(iij The .first letter of the third verse is distinctly i — two dots 
with a vertical stroke on the right. I cannot imagine why 
Dr. Bloch should have read it as a ta. 

(iii) The letter after tadarfu [v. 3, second quarter) is bo t not 
pd as Dr. Bloch read it. The following letter was also read by 
Dr. Bloch wrongly. 

TRANSLATION, 

The virtuous &nmana Prakhyatakirtti having been a des- 
cendant of the rulers of the Island of Lafika (Ceylon) (has 
become) moon to the firmament of his family ( v . 1). 

This monk, through devotion, desirous of attaining Buddha- 
hood, caused to be performed properly acts of worship at the 
Ratnctrtraya for the peace of mankind (t% 2), 

Whatever merit has been acquired by me through this, let 
that be forthe enlightenment (of)....,.... 

Let that very auspicious reward be shared by 9 (e.3) 

Notes on the Above. 

1. Prakhyata-kirtti calls himself a descendant of the royal 
family of Ceylon. This assertion is supported by a passage in 
the well-known inscription of Mahan&man which states that 
many prominent members of the royal hoped of Ceylon forsook 

0 Dr. Bloch translated it as " Mag he be provided with that werp frmi 
of him " 
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the glory of sovereignty and joined the Buddhist Brotherhood. 
It runs thus : — * * 

fso^snc 

%*rqr«t ^nprflwtuawnj i %*t-. sprer. nn 
**u«* raudf^** «f\u.Gf«fsin: vt<Hg«u vr«rfsnPi*ii 

(lines 4 — 6) 1 

It is the latter part of this passage that is important for our 
purpose. 1 1 The translation of the passage according to Sanskrit 
syntax would be as follows : — 

(( and after them, in course of time, followed in 

succession, as disciples and disciples' disciples, hundreds of 
ornaments of a lofty race of kings (who) forsook the glory of 
sovereignty and (became) possessed of the virtue of Silas 1 3 
(i i.e the ten, eight or five precepts which are ; to be observed by 
a Buddhist) !* 

The word hard was left untranslated by Bloch. He, 
however, surmised that it might be connected with the idea of 


10 The late Dr. Floofc translated it as follows : — 

" His disciples, endowed with a connected tradition of doctrine, purified as to 
(their) emotions, (and) active in compassion for existing beings, roamed at one 
time over the stainless country at the feet of tho mountains of Lanka , and 
in succession from them there were born, in hundreds, disciples and disciples' 
disciples possessed of the virtue of (good) character, who, without tho glory o t 
(actual) sovereignty, were the ornaments of a lofty race of kings ." — Qupta 
Inscriptions, p. 277. 

11 Fleet's transla don is defective ; protsrijya (== having abandoned) has been 
translated as “ without *' and the passage has thus been rendered meaningless. 

*• “ The ten &ilas are ten precepts rognlating the conduct of a Buddhist priest 
(data silam, dasaoidhaih silam, Mah. 110, Jat. 28) respectively prohibiting the 
destruction of life, theft, impurity, lying, the use of intoxicating liquors, eating 
at forbidden hoars, attending worldly amusements, the use of unguents and orna 
meets, the use of a large or ornamented ccuch, and the receiving of money 
(Kh. 2 ; E. Mon. 23). The eiglit Silas (at l hang a silam, Att. 204) are the first 
eight of these (Att. 82). The first five Silas (pzncasilaih) are binding on all 
Buddhists, and answer to our Decalogue, as they briefly sum up the primary 
duties of man. A layman may acquire merit by observing the five, eight or even 
ten Silas either for a limited period or till death (thus at Att. 201 a king uttfler* 
takes to observe the eight preempts) "-—Childers, Pali Dictionary, p» 476* 
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prison. 1 * But hara is a fairly well-inown term in jBuddhist lite- 
rature meaning ‘ acts of worship.' For instance, see Divj/avadana 
where both masculine and feminine forms am used* 

(!) P . 183- ' 

trpj&ffat H'f *rrc. frawne* 

jw wi it *rr jp*t* irerfa tr *r ; 

(ii) Hid. p. 166— 

mrNs ipn;#! % 3*‘ urn; i 
faf fa n irfn^tfar «rcr, ti 

%«trr«rfa fare fastmi i 

fafaw ^nrtVnp* ft «imws»3cf u ; 

(!!!) ibii. p. 288— 

*(VB*l afift ^Itr vC‘ ’TT'W fSW^jtomh 

W ... ; 

(iy) ibid . p. 329 — 

wrapinr i fafficfl qfa xrsftf^fBTifire 

«t ^ 

i •, 

(v) ibid . p. ' 20— 

*rerroNt TOWYsftfti wt ^ftfa » •, 

(vi) ibid. \\ 588— 

xR^nfr Blfa 

c. 

im mjj «nt frcrerc&iritii Bereft B*n?ift fr% 

! *tffaB. 

3. The # word Batna-traya which presented another difficulty 
to the former interpreter is to be taken in the sense in 
which it is generally found in Buddhist writings, namely, 
to denote the Buddhist Triad — Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. 

*• •* I do not know in what sense this word has been employed here. 1 $an 
hardly imagine it to mean * a prison ’ as it generally does. For, although a prison 
certainly is a very powerful and effective means of securing peace to mankind 
(see ead of v. 2), I doubt if a monk in building a prison could have thought of 
* attaining to the state of a Buddha 9 as Prakhyatakirtti did, when he built hi* 
bird (tee. ▼. 2).*’ A. 6. £, 1908-09, p. 156 t n. 
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Dr. Bloch's conjecture 1 4 as to the existence of “ a symbol 
of the c three* jewels * at Boodh-Gaya haying the shape of 
three wheels place<\ upon a pillar ” is not tenable ; not ia 
any such conjecture needed. At the period to which the 
inscription belongs institutions representing the Triad in the shape 4 
of colossal monuments were already in existence at Bodh-Giya. 1 6 
The passage in th3 Divy&vadana shows that “karat* was done 
“to Buddhi, Dharmi and Sanghi/' Th^ collective Iri-ratna , 
therefore, does not refer to a collective tri-ratna, shrine but to the 
three members in the ordinary and general sense. 

14 This expression, again, is not clear tome. I suppose, however, that it 
miy refer to some sacrol spat within tho Boihi aroa at Bodh-Giya, where, perhaps, 
a symbol of the ‘three jewels’, sic. Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, may have stood, 
having the shape of three wheels, placed upon a pillar, like Bimil ir symbols known 
•to hs from other ancient Buddhist localities in India.” — A. S. B., 1908-00, p.156, fm. 

* * It appears that tho monastery which was commenced at Bodh-Gaya by the 
Ceylonese king Meghavarua during the reign of Samudra-Gnpta had already 
been completed and established when this inscription was casved. 



XV.— Some Problems in Gnpta Chronology 

By Panna Lall, I.C.S. 

The accepted dates of the Gupta Emperors are as follows 
( vide V. Smith, Early History of India , 1914? Edition) : — 


Chandragupta II Vikrainaditya 

... 380—414 A.D. 

Kumaragupta I 

... 

... 414—455 

Skandagupta 


... 455—470* 

e « 

—480* 

Puragupta ... 

Ml 

- as}» 

Narasimhagupta 

• •• 

... 485 — 535 

Kumaragupta 11 

■ a . 

... 535—550 


Two other brandies of the Gupta Kings are also known to 
have existed, one in the East, in Magadha, from the year 475 s 
and the other in the Western part of the Empire, viz. in Malwa. 
The rulers of this latter dynasty of whom we have records are 
Budhagupta and Bhanugupta, whose known dates are 484 4 and 
494 5 for the first and 510® for the second. Recently two images 
of the Buddha have been discovered during excavations made 
by the Archselogical Survey of India 7 at Sarnath, near Benares, 
with inscriptions which give the dates 154 and 157 expired, of 
the Gupta Era for Kumaragupta and Budhagupta respectively* 
These correspond to 474 and 477 A.D. 

The Kumaragupta mentioned in this inscription must, it is 
said, be the third of that name. Attempt has been made to show 

1 Hcerole, J.A.S.B., 1889, page 96. 

* V. Smith, Early Mist of India , page 311. 

* Fleet, Corpus Inscript Indie., Volume III, int. page 14. 

* Fleet, C.I.T., Volume III, page 88. 

* Coins, vide Allan, Cat. of Gupta Coins in Br. Mus., page lxii. 

* Fleet, Yolumo III, pago 91. 

1 Report of Supdt, Hindu and Buddh. Monuments, Northern Cir Je, 1914-15, 
pages 6-7. 
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that this third, (the Sarnftth), Kumaragupta together with 
Budhagupta and Bh&nugupta represent an independent branch of 
the Empire possibly descended from Skandagupta and reigning 
at the same time *us Skandagupta and his descendants. Bat 
there are difficulties in the way of accepting this simple solution/ 

1. How could the Sarnath Kumaragupta be ruling sim- 
ultaneously with a powerful] chief like Skanda in the very 
heart of his Empire ? And even if he could who was he ? Neither 
inscriptions nor coins give indication of more than two Kum&ras. 

2. Budhagupfca’s known coins were found at Benares. Now 
his inscription has also been found near there. (S&math is only 
four miles frun Beatres.) Also a copper plate grant, discovered 
at I) in a j pur in Bengal, mentions him as the ruling sovereign. 
His inscription at Eran (in the Saugor Dibtrict) has been known 8 
for long. He cannot thus be what for sone years he is supposed 
to have been, viz. a local chieftain of Malwa. 

3. Also if the dates accepted at present for Pura and 
Narasimha are right, it is difficult to explain how rulers of 
limited powers like them could co-exist with a rival like 
Budhagupta at Sarnath. 

4. Again, wo have the following records to' examine the 
epigraphic evidence of 

(t) Bhitri pillar of the reign of Skandagupta who ruled 
from 455 to 407 A.D. The inscription is dateless. 

(ii) Bhitri seal, dateless, of Kumara, son of Narasimha 
(said to have ruled from 535 to 550 A.D.) 

(m) Sarnath Kumaragupta inscription, dated 474 A.D. 

Vincent Smith admitted 9 that the script of the seal appeared 
to be of an earlier date than what he was assigning to Kumara. 
Hoarnle said 10 that the script of the seal appeared to be of the 
same period as of the Bhitri pillar. This was a puzzle. Now 
we have a third record to increase our difficulty, for there is stilt 

• Fleet, C.I.L, Volume HI, page 88. 

• Ind. Ant., 1002, p. 264. . 

10 
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no indication that the script of the seal is later than that of the 
Saraath inscription. How is this to be explained*? 

These difficulties are not easy to solve if we adhere to the 
dates given at the head of this paper. A r fresh study of the 
authorities on which they are based has led me to the conclusion 
that they need considerable modification. The chronology which 
I have suggested elsewhere 1 1 solves these difficulties and does 
not seem open to any other obje* tion. I give here briefly the 
history of the establishment of these dates to enable the reader 
to judge for himself what value to attach to them. 

Our first genealogy of any length was furnished by the 
J3hitri pillar. It is as below : — 

Gupta 

Ghatot-kucba. 

Chandragupta. 

Samudragupla. 

Chandragupta. 

Kumaragup'a. 

Skandagupta. 

It gives no dates. Skamlagupta's latest certain date was 1 4*3 
Gupta Era (=467 A.D.) on a coin. The next landmark was 
the Eran inscription of Budhagupta of the year 4*8 1. 

It was therefore Supposed that Budhagupta followed Skanda a; 
a real Gifyfca Emperor though his exact relationship with Skanda 
was not known. Indeed Fleet in his Corpus Inscription am 
Indicarum , Vol. Ill, suggested 1 2 as much, and in his genealo- 
gical table on page 17 showed Budhagupta just below Skanda. 

11 Hindustan Review, Allahabad, January, 1918. A number of Indian and 
European Scholar* have since written to mo expressing their agreement with my 
conclusions, Ur. Vincent Smith thinks it very Kkely that I am right. [S** 
J.B.O.R.8. ants, p. 844-K. P. J,] 

» P. 1, 
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Then came, Jin 1883, the discovery of the Bhitri seal. It 
gave the following genealogy— 

Gupta 

i 

Ghatotkacha. 

’ I 

Chandragupta. 

I . * - 

Sauiudragupta. 

i 

Chandragupta. 

i 

Kumaragupla 

' I . 

Puragupla 

i 

Narasiiphagupla 

I 

Kumarngupta 

Skandagupti was not mentioned. The first question was to 
explain this omission. It w.is suggested that Pura was a brother 
of Skanda, and therefore the later emperors in tracing their 
descent from the early emperors did not feel it access iry to men- 
tion collateral relxtions. This is a simple and natural explana- 
tion, though authority is still wanting in support of the 
suggestion. [Another explanation was that Pura was another 
name of Skanda.] 

This seal thus gave us three new emperors Pura, Narasirpha 
and Kumara, but no dates for them. There was no other data 
available to fix them. Coins of Nara Baladitya had been known. 
It was suggested that he was the same as the Natasiipha of the 
seal, and further that they were identical with Baladitya, raja 
of Magadha, who was mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as having 
defeated the Hun Mihirakula. The defeat of the Huns was 
estimated to have taken place about 535 A.D. Narasiipha of the 
seal was therefore at once tied down to this date (536 A.D.) and 
the period betweenifc and the last known date of Skapda(467 A,D.) 
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was apportioned suitably among Skanda, Puraand Narasupba 
as below— 

Skanda ... ... 455—470** 

f 480 14 

Pura ... ... 480—485*8 

Narasiipha ... ... 485—585 

Kumara ... ... 635 — 650 

This is how it happened ; and the dates have remained un- 
challenged since. But there is, as a fact, no authority for any 
of these dates. Now that we hive an inscription, the reliability 
of which is beyond doubt and which as shown above does not 
fit in with the dates bis- J d upon Hiaen Tsang, well might one 
ask if we have not been wrong all these years. In my paper 
in the Hindustan Review mentioned above I have given,,, 
reasons at length for disbelieving Hiuen Tsang and have shown 
that there are political, epigraphic and numismatic considera- 
tions against bringing the lower limit of Narasiip.ha J s reign to 
535 A. D. 10 It was Yashodharman, not Narasirpha, who really 
defeated Mihirakula. This is clear from his inscriptions, and 
has been proved independently by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, 17 

It is submitted therefore that the chronology adopted in 
1889 when no inscription!! data was available be now modified 
in the light of recent discoveries ; or if the existence of a thirl 
Kumfira is mooted the difficulties pointed out above be con- 
sidered and solved. 

Leaving the Kumargnptas aside, let us turn to Budha- 

gupta. There can be no doubt that he ruled from 477 to 

■ ■ - 

1S Hoernle, J. A. 8. JB., 1889, p. 98. No reason given. Q. Was 470 selected 
•olely as being more of a round number than 467 ? 

14 IT. Smith, JB. E. p. 811. This date was based upon a wrong reading of the 
date on a coin. JV22. A. 8., 1889, p. 133, PI. IV, fig. 4. The correct reading is 
464 AJD., vide Allan’s Gupta Coins, p. 183. Coin No. 548. 

w V. Smith, JS, E. Z., p. 311. No reason given. 

li The dates suggested by me are Skanda 455*487 ; Pura 467-469; N ira- 
•iipha 469-473; Kumara II, 473-477. The S&rnath inscription would thus relate to 
this the second Kumara, and Budhagupta would follow him as a real Gupta Emperor. 

11 lad. 4*%., 1917, p. 153. 
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494 A.D. over tlie whole of the cotmtxy then under the Guptas 
Empire, from Malwa to Bengal. Why then has he left bo 
few coins? The British Museum Catalogue has only three 
silver coins ; and tfcere are not very many more elsewhere* 
We know how eager Indian rulers and usurpers, even those 
whose reigns did not last more than a few days, were to mint 
coins. This paucity of Budhagupta coins is inexplicable. It may 
be that a systematic search has not been made for his coins, 
he being considered so far to be a minor chieftain of Malwa, 
Now that he is being rehabilitated, I hope an attempt will be 
made by members of the Bihar Research Society to search 
systematically in the bazars of Bihar and Bengal to find 
me T3 cjins of the later Gupta Eiqperors, and all a finds ’* 
i ©ported to that Society or to the Numismatic Society of India* 



V. — Shivaji and the English in Western 

India.* 

By Judunath Sarkar, M A. 

I. 

After slaving Afzal Khan (September 1659) and routing 
his army, Shivaji pursued the Bijapuris to Panhala, captured 
that fort, and then entered the Ratnagiri district in South 
Konkan and began to “take possession of all the port and inland 
towns/* The Bijapuri governors of these places fled to 
Rajapur, which was at first spared, “ because it belonged to 
Iiustam-i-za nan, who is a friend of Shivaji.** (Rajapur to 
Surat, 10 October 1659, F . 72. Rajapur). 

On the fall of Dabhol, its defeated governor made his escape 
to Rajapur with three junks of Afzal Khan, of 450, 350 and 300 
tons burden respectively. The Magistrate of Rajapur, by order 
of his master Rustam- i-zaman, received the junks and landed 
their cargoes. In the meantime Shivaji had encountered and 
touted near Panhala the combined armies of Rustam and Fazal 
Khan (the son of Afzal). The latter, who bore the jbrtmt of 
the battle, lo$t many of his followers, while Rustam, who ha/1 
been lukewarm in the contest, retreated to Hukri with slight 
loss (Rajapur to Bassein, 4 February 1660, F. 72. Rajapur.) 

The news of this battle greatly alarmed Rustam*s agent at 
R ijapur/who tried to escape to th$ open sea in one of the junks 
arrived from Dabhol. From this incident sprang the first 
collision, between the English and the Marathas, butjits real 
cause was not any hindrance offered by Shivaji to the legitimate 
trade of the East India Company or its servants. It was solely 

* The references are to two sets of MS. letters, consultations, etc., preserved in 
the India Office, London, entitled Factor# Record t and Original Correepondenae. 
These have been copied for my nse. f Some of the old factory records hare been 
preserved only in the copies made by Orme, in Orrne MSS., India Office. * 
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due to the greed and crooked dealing of one of the Company* ft 
officers, Mr, Henry Revington, the chief of the Rajapur factory. 
An Indian broker employed by him had lent some money to 
Hustam-i-zaman an<J taken a bill for it, falsely in the Company's 
name as ‘ creditor. When the governor was trying to run away 
from the town, the broker influenced Mr. Revington to assist 
him in getting hi3 money back. Mr. Revington ^sent an 
English ship, the Diamond , to stop the junk occupied by the 
governor and make him pay what he was pleased to represent 
as “ monies due to the Company A part of the amount was 
immediately paid in goods. But just then Shivaji's horsemen 
appeared on the bank to seize the junks of Afzal Khan and 
called upon the English to give up the one in which the govern 
nor was. The English declined, and the governor gladly^ 
* seized this device for escaping capture by the Marathas and 
urged the English " to take possession of two of these junks 
and own them." Mr. Revington took one of the vessels over, 
renamed it the Bajapur Merchant , and placed it under an 
English Captain. 

In a parley with the Maratha general, the English refused 
to give up the goods in the junk unless he gave them an order 
on the revenue of the town for the money claimed by them. 
The 1 irgest junk, which had not been taken over by the English, 
weighed anchor and fell down the creek to beyond the range 
of the MaTatha guns, after firing on Shiva's men on both banks. 
At this dis ippointment, the Mirathas seized the English 
brokers, 3aghji and Balji, at Jaitapur (at the mouth of the 
creek, II miles west of Rajapur), on the ground that "the 
English would not take the j$ak for them, but let her go. " 
(Ibid ; also Surat CouuoU to Cpmpany, 6 April 1660, F. B . 
Surat, Vol. 85.) 

Mr. Philip Gyffard was sent to the Maratha camp to demand 
the release of the brokers, but they seized him too, and carried away 
the three prisoners to Karapatam (mod. Kharepatan) fort that 
.right, threatening to detain them unless the English captured the 
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Jtmkafor the Marsthas and delivered to them the goods they had 
taken on the governor’s junk. (18 January 18601) 

On 18th February, Revington wrote a letter to Shiyaji 
promising him the friendly help of the ^English in an attack 
on Danda Rajpuri, and soliciting an order for the release of the 
two captives, as they had been seized only because the English 
“ would not take the junks lying in Rajapur river and be 
enemies to those who are our friends. ” But before this the 
broker had already appealed to Shivaji and Rustam-i-zaman, 
and orders had come from them for the release of the two. 
Balji was immediately set free, u but Mr. Gyffard was kept by 
a rogue Brahman in Karapatam castle, out of lucre and expecta- 
tion of a bribe . }} Mr. Revington protested against it to Shivaji 
and Rustam. (Rajapur to Surat# 15 February 1660 ) 

Shivaji condemned the attack on his ally's town of Rajapur, 
dismissed Doroji, the general responsible for it, u commanded all 
things that his soldiers took from the townsmen [at Rajapur] to 
be restored ” and put Rustam-i-zaman’s agents again in possession 
of the town and port. {Ibid, 20 February.) 

Before any reply could come from Shivaji, Mr. Revington, 
learning that the Maratha governor of Karapatam was sending 
Mr. Gyffard away to Satavli (9 miles north-west of Rajapur) or 
to Khelna fort, despatched a party of 30 soldiers, who waylaid the 
Maratha escort in a town 10 miles from Rajapur and rescued 
Mr. Gyffard by force. {Ibid, 23 February.) 


II. 

The second Maratha attack on the English took place at the 
end of the same year, and here the Englishmen were clearly in 
the wrong, though the Company’s official attitude* was correct 
and neutral. 

In June 1 660, while Siddi J auhar, acting on behalf of the Bija- 
pur Government, Was investing Shivaji in Panhala'fort, the former 
purchased from the English at Rajapur sdtne grenades u which 
undoubtedly will be the chiefest disturbers of the besieged 
Some flagKfltaaen of Rajapur were also bribed to go to the 
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Bijapuri camp, outside Panhala and help in the bombardment el 
the fo/t, “ tossing bails with a flag that was known to be the 
English's* " 

Shivaji punished 1 this breach of neutrality in Deoember next, 
when he surprised Rijnpur, plundered the English factory, and 
carried off four of the factors — Henry Revington, Richard Taylor, 
Randolph Taylor and Philip Gyffard — as prisoner#, 1 first to 
Waisati, then to Soagsxh, a fort three miles north-west of Mahad 
(in the KoUba district) and finally to Riigarh. 

At Rajapur* the Brahman agent of Shivaji told the prisoners 
that his mister would give the English a fine port named Meafce 
Bandar,* on the coast, if they helped him in taking Danda Raj- 
puri; but they declined to “discourse about it" unless he set 
them free. Then Shivaji laid a ransom on the captives, and sent 
them to Waisati fort. Many other persons— Hindu merchants 
(banians), Indian Muslims, Persians and Arabs— were kept there 
in his prison in a miserable plight and beaten to extort ransom. 

The Englishmen steadily refused to pay any ransom and tried 
to secure their liberty by feigned negotiations for helping tho 
Mirathas with English ships in capturing Danda Rajpuri, but 
t iking cire to impose such ter ns as alvays left the English u a 
hole to creep out of thoir obligation/' after recovering liberty. 
Then they tried the effect of threat by saying that if they were 
not released their countrymen at Surat would grant Aurangzib's 
desire by transporting a Mughal army into the Deccan [i the 
Konkan district^ by sea, (Orme MSS., ,Vol. 155, pages 1-21, 
letter from the English prisoners at Songarh, 28 June 1661.) 

Raoji Pandit Jaad been sent by Shivaji to take charge of all 
the prisoners in Songarh and “do with them as he thought 
fit.” The four Englishmen were well treated. But their 
captivity was prolonged past endurance. To the demand for 

• Meade Bandar is not the name of a plac *, but a general tern for «alfe*porfcs, 
it being a compound of .the Marathi word mitk$ wife, and Persian bandat, 
port. The term occurs In old Marathi letters, ( Fide R ft j wade’s Maralhanake 
dtihat, Sadkaae, Vllf. 22, and Mawjeo and Parasnis'i Sanadp itraM MaHtL 
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ransom they replied that they could pay nothings having lost 
their a 11 in the sack of Rajapur, ShiVajiVabsence on An expedi- 
tion near Kalian (June 1061) also delayed the progress of 
negotiations about an alliance with the English against the 
Siddis. The “ disconsolate prisoners in Raigarh/ 1 after more 
than a year's confinement, lost their temper and wrote in dis- 
respectful and abusive terms to the President and Council at Surat, 
charging the latter with making no exertion for their release. 
The reply of the Surat Council was a stern but well-merited 
rebuke {dated 10th March I6t>2): f( How you canffe in prison 
yon know very well* 'Twas not for defending the Com- 
pany's good?, 'twas for going to the siege of Panhala and toss- 
ing balls with a flag that was known to be the English's. None 
bttt what [ is ] rehearsed is the cause of your imprisonment." 1 
(Ibid, also Surat to the Prisoners in Rairi castle, 10 March 
1662, F ff. Surat, Vol. 85). 

It seems that the four Englishmen made an attempt to escape 
from Songarh, but were caught and sent off to Raigarh to be kepi 
in “closer confinement." Towards the middle of 1662; wheu 
their captivity had lasted a year and a half, the Council at 
Surat, finding all appeals to Shivaji and his suzerain fruitless, 




commissioned some of the English ships to make reprisals by 
capturing on the high seas Deccani vessels, whether belonging 
to the king of Bijapur or Shivaji or any merchant of the country, 
especially the one bringing the Dowager Queen Bari Sahiba back 
from Mecca. They hoped that, such a success would compel the 
Bijapur (Jovernment to put pressure on Shivaji, to release the 
Englishmen. But no good prize offered itself to the English 
privateers. The Surat j Council also influenced the Mughal 
governor of Surat to write to Shaista Khan, who was then 
reported to be pressing Shivaji hard (about November 1602^, 
to importune him to move for their release. (Surat to R. Taylor, 
17 May 1662| F, R. Surat, Vol. 85 ; Surat Consult., 21 July, 
JP. R. Sumt, yol 2, also under 21st July, 19th August and I4*th 
November in Vol. 85.) 
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Ob 3rd February 1363, the Council commissioned the captain 
of H.M.S. Convertite to capture two vessels of considerable 
burden which Shivaji was fitting out at Jaitapur for Mooha and 
loading with “ such goods as were driven by storms upon his 
coast, which was of considerable value/' (F. R. Surat, Vol. S.) 
But such a step became unnecessary, as Raoji Pandit, the 
Maratha governor of Rajapur, sent for the four captives from 
Rajgarh and set them free (about 5th February) with solemn 
assurances from Shivaji that the English would enjoy his protec- 
tion in future. (Rajapur to Surat, 6tli February 1663, in F.R., 
Surat, Vol. 103.) The Council at Surat say that they a had 
desisted from calling that perfidious rebel Shivaji to air 
account, because they had not either conveniency of force or 
time." They were still resolved to avenge the wrong done to 
their masters' property and the sufferings of their “loving 
brethren, " but sadly realized that ff as yet we are altogether 
uncapable for want of shipping and men necessary for such an 
enterprise, wherefore patience." (Surat Council to R* Taylor, 
9 October 1663, in F. JR. Surat, Vol. 2.) 

Therefore, instead of resorting to force, they began negotia- 
tions with Shivaji for compensation for the loss done to their 
factory at Rajapur. These were protracted for many years till 
the hearts of the Englishmen grew sick. Even when Shivaji agreed 
as to the amount of damages and admitted his liability for it, 
the actual payment was repeatedly put off and never fully carried 
out. With the help of the Factory Records preserved in the 
India Office, London, we can clearly trace the history of these 
negotiations through their successive stages, the alternate hopes 
and disappointments of the English, their diverse tactics, their 
series of embassies, and their filial conviction, at the close of 
Shivaji's life, that they would get nothing at all from him. The 
records of this long-drawn diplomatic intercourse afford strik- 
ing examples of the perseverance and patience of the English 
traders, though one is apt to smile when he reads how they held 
diametrically opposite views of Shlvaji's character and feelings at 
•different stages of the pegotiati >ns, ^as they hop6d or despaired 
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bf a settlement of their claims. Oar ptychoidgyis hj&uially 
coloured by ottr emotions. 

ShivajPs encounter with the English during his two raids 
on Surat (in 1664) and 1670) and the dispute between them in 
connection with his fortification of the Khandert island hare been 
kept out of the present paper, which deals \vith the South Eon- 
kan and Kanara factories only. 

Ill* 

The policy of the English traders is thus dearly set forth in 
a letter from the Deputy Governor and Council of Bombay to 
the President and Council of Surat, $ated 26th November 1668 : 

u According to your commands, we shall at convenient time 
enorder such as we employ to treat Shivaji's servants civilly" 
wherever they meet them, but not to enter into any contract with 
them, letting them know the great damage the H enable Com- 
pany hath suffered and the abuses offered to our people on several 
occasions, for which we expect satisfaction aid reparation before 
we enter into any league with their master, — all of which, we 
suppose, will come to his ears by one or more of his servants, 
though we are not of opinion that ever he will be brought to 
a peaceable treaty till lie be forced to it." 1L Surat, Yol. 
105.) 

In a letter from the same to the same, dated 17 March 1669, 
we read, u Shivaji Raja having by his servants requested a favour 
of no great import, not exceeding Rs* 600,... we... having 
much occasion for a good correspondence with, his people on the 
main [-land] from whence most of provisions come hither, and 
wood [i.e., fuel] in special, (which is not to be had other where), 
we were the more ready to gratify Shivaji Raja." {Ibid.) 

On 5th March 1670, the President and Council at Surat 
instruct the Deputy Governor of Bombay thus; " The war 
broke out between Shivaji and the Mughial hath put a cficct to 
some overtures which were made to the President of an accom- 
modation with Shivaji touching the Company's demands on him ; 
but hope they will yet go forward, ... but we would bbthave 
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you appear too, forward lest you undervalue our pretence [= law- 
ful claim] and make Mm cool.” (F. #• Surat, VoL A) 

In October Shivaji tried to put the English of Bombay in 
digress, evidently because they refused to sell him war material 
(esp. lead) for Ms contest with the Siddi of Daada-Rajpori. Bom- 
bay writes to Surat on 14. October 1676: " A few days since we* 
as usually, sent our boats to the main [-land] for wood to 4 * burn 
our chu&am with ; but ... our boats returned, empty being forbid 
by ShivajPs people to cut any more wood in those parts.” 
(F. 2J. Surat, 105.) On LI August 1671 Bombay writes to 
Surat, u The Deputy Governor [of Bombay] received an answer 
from Shivaji,... by which your Honour, etc., will see how he 
slights our friendship.” {Ibid.) * 

Butin September 1671 Shivaji dent an ambassador to 
Bombay to treat with the English. ShivajPs chief motive was 
to secure English aid against Danda-Rajpuri, especially a supply 
of u grenadoes, mortar-pieces and ammunition”. The Bombay 
Council immediately realized that unless he obtained these war 
materials he " would not pay a penny ” of compensation for the 
loot of their factory at Rajapur. The President of Surat sent 
the following instructions to the factors at Bombay : “Let him 
know that if he gives us such encouragement that we settle in 
his port, he may obtain from us those advantages that other 
nations do in whose ports we trade. But we would not positive- 
ly have them [ the English representatives in these negotiations] 
promise him those grenadoes, mortar-pieces and ammunition he 
desires, nor absolutely deny him, iu regard we do not think it 
convenient to help Mm against Danda-Rajpuri, which place if it 
were iu his possession, would prove a great annoyance to the 
port of Bombay ; and on the *oth$r side, our denial is not consis- 
tent at present with our interest, in respect we believe the keep- 
ing in suspense will bring him to a speedier conclusion of the 
treaty, hoping thereby to be furnished with those things he 
desires. " ( F. R. Surat 87. ) 

The negotiations, as might hare been expected from the 
diverse aims of the two parties, eottld not possibly ^nd in an 
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agreement. They were protracted till December, when Shivaji 
was out on his forays and “ now not easily to be found or trea- 
ted with ”. The English proposed to send Lieut, Stephen Ustick 
to treat directly with Shivaji. ( F, 22. Surat, 106, Bombay 
to Surat, 8 November and 15 December 1671.) This envoy 
was directed to “ set out in a handsome equipage befitting the 
Company’s honour ”, with Bam Shenvi, the Company’s inter- 
preter. { F. R. Surat, 8 7, Surat to Bombay, 30 September 
1671.) 

As early as the end of November, the Council of Surat lost 
all hope of a settlement. They write to Bombay ( 30 Novem- 
ber 1671 ), “ Ram Sbenvi hath private [ly] discoursed with us 
[as to] what Shivaji proposes to us by way of accommodation and 
what he demands from us in order to the supply of his wars 
against Danda-ltajpuri, in both which we find so muoh subtility, 
self-policy and unsecure inconstancy on his part, and so great 
difficulties and apparent hazard on the Company’s to deal with 
him on these terms, that we begin to despair of bringing tho 
business to any issue in the way it is now carried.. ..We' do con- 
firm our former resolution that till the matter of satisfaction for 
the Company’s and nation’s former losses be first determined, we 
cannot with honour or safety concede to any thing which ho 
propose tli". 

The instructions to Lieut. Ustick were “ that he endeavour to 
cud the dispute touching satisfaction of past damages. . as also to 
procure his [ i.e., Shivaji’s] general qawl or far man. for us to 
trade with freedom and security in all the ports of his country 
and inland cities whatsoever, paying 2 per cent, custom.” (F.li. 
Surat, 87.) 

The Maratha envoy had brought with himself to Bombay 
Rs. 6,000 worth of the cloth looted at Surat in October 1670, 
consisting of latanit, rumdls, etc., and asked the English to 
buy them j hut " they being not commodities proper for the 
Hon’ble Company to deal in ” the factors refused to buy them. 
( F. Jf. Surat,, 87, Surat to Bombay, 1 January 1672. ) But as 
Shivajj, had presumably no ready money td spare, the English 
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were ready to accept these goods in part payment of “ what shall 
be agreed on id be due for satisfaction of oar former losses, 
provided that the commodities were not over-ratod, but che$p 
and good in their^ kind " {Ibid, SO November 1671.) A 
compromise was, however, made with the Maratha ambassador; 
the English lent him Rs. 1,500 upon his goods payable at two 
months* time. Lieut* Ustick was to have set out on his 
embassy on 15th January 1672, but was detained at Bombay 
by a message from Shivaji saying that he was too busy fighting 
the Mughal generals in Baglana to receive the envoy then. 
( F \ 1L Sarat, 106, Bombay to Surat, 13 and 20 January 
1672.) 

TV. 

• 

At last Lieut. Ustick was sent on his mission on 10th 
March 1672, and came back on 13th May, with failure. 
“ He, after a long and tedious attendance, had half an hour's 
discourse with him (Shivaji) and his Brahmans to little effect, 
but at last [Shivaji] proffered 5,000 pagodas towards our losses, 
and promiseth, if your Honour will please to settle a factory 
at Rajapur,* to show all kindness and civility imaginable to the 
said factory." (Bombay to Surat, 13 March and 14 May 1672, 
I\B. Surat, 106.) 

The negotiations broke down on the question of the amount 
of the indemnity. A Bombay letter to the Company, dated 
21st December 1672, (O.C. 3722) states," We demanded one 
hundred thousand rupees, they offered 20,000, declaring that 
Shivaji never made more advantage by what was robbed of the 
English ;,.,that what was taken in the chests, trafibs and 
warehouses of particular men (i.e., European private traders), 
it may be was plundered by his soldiers, but he never had 
anything thereof, and therefore would not satisfy for it ; but 
what (booty) was received and entered into his books he was 
willing to restore and make satisfaction for*.. While these 
things were transacting, Shivaji was engaged in a great design 
against the Koli country, whereupon the (Brahman) minister 
appointed to treat (with Mr. Ustick) being called away, 
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Mr. TJstick also returned to Bombay.*” But the English factors 
-deliberately held off from pressing the negotiations to a close. 
As they write , u We have a hard and ticklish game to play, 
for the King XAurangzib) being highly enraged against Shivaji, 
should he understand that we ...hold any correspondence with 
him, it might probably cause him to Order some disturbance to 
be given to your general affairs, not only in these parts but in 
Bengal also. On the other hand, we are forced to keep fair 
with Shitaji also, because from his countries we are supplied 
with provisions, timber and firewood, and likwise your inhabi- 
tants of Bombay drive a good trade into the main [-kfrid], which 
would be a great prejudice to your island if it were obstructed. 
’On these considerations we judge it your interest to suspend 
the treaty at present.... We shall have great difficulty to recover 
anything for those gentlemen (i.e., private traders) who suffered 
particularly in that loss at Rajapur, for Shivaji ... by the 
merchants of Rajapur hath understood what did belong to the 
Company and what to particular men ; the latter he disowns 
totally. ...Had it not been for our standing on some satisfaction 
lor them, we had ended the dispute before now.” ( Ibid .) 

Y. 

Between May and December 1672 two envoys were sent by 
Shivaji to the English factors at Bombay. In February 1673, 
a third envoy, Filaji, came from Shivaji, but was dismissed 
without effecting anything. In May the Bombay Council resolved 
. to send Mr. Thomas Niccolls with a Banian broker to make 
a final demand of the damage done us at Rajapur, and now 
lately by bis forces in Hubli.”* (F.R. Surat, Vol. 8, Surat 
Consultation, 24 May 1678.) 

On 19th May, Niccolls left Bombay with 37 parsons in all 
for Rairi castle, which he was permitted to ascend on tho 23rd. 
He interviewed Shambhuji on the 24th in the absence of Shivaji 
on a pilgrimage. On 2nd June Shivaji returned to the castle, 

and next day Niccolls was received in audience. The Raja 

— 

* U**r wncuiifced it 7, 824 l*goda», or £ 8,500 . 
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took the English envoy by the hand and shotfed ilia where he 
should sit, which was on the left hand near one of his side 
pillows, and then asked him his business. But in spite of the 
kindness of his manners, Shivaji did nothing to settle the dispute 4 
and on the 6th dismissed Niccolis saying *' he would send on 
an answer to the President by one of his own people named 
Bhimaji Pandit, a day or two after me.” So Niccolis ret urned 
to Bombay (17th June) without achieving anything. (Niccolis' 
diary in O. C. 8587.) 

Soon afterwards Bhimaji arrived at Bombay (21st) and 
after some discussions left with Naravan Shenvi (the interpreter 
of the English) to represent matters to his master. Late in 
September the two returned to Bombay with the following letter 
# {0. C. 3952) 

From Shivaji Raja to the Iion’blc GerJd dungier, Governor 
of Bombay: {C I received your Honour's letter by Bhimaji Pandit 
and Narayan Shenvi, who manifested the good correspondence 
that your Honour doth use with me ; likewise they treated with 
me about the business of Rajapur which I have answered and 
do send them again to treat with your Honour, my desire being 
only to keep the same correspondence which your Honour doth 
with mo. I shall not say more but desire you that there may 
be no difference in our friendship, for I am very well acquainted 
of your Honour's prudence. I sent your Honour a present, which 
I desire you to accept of. 1 ' 

A Committee of the Bombay Council was appointed to meet 
on 1st October and receive Shivaji's objections to the Company's 
. demands. On 3rd October the Maratha envoy offered 7,000 
pagodas, which was refused. Later he increased it to 10,025 
p igodas, to be allowed in custom duties, etc. (O. G . 8758; 

-f * -S. Surat, Vol. 106, Bombay to Surat, 29 September 1678). 

Surat agreed with Bombay (10 July 1673) "to accept so small 
a sum as eight to ten thousand pagodas, which is not the quarter 
part the damage the nation sustained in Rajapur of this amount 
8 >000 pagodas were to be paid in money or goods and the 
balance in the form of exemption from all custom duties at the 
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port of Rajapur for fire Or at least three year®. (F* B* Surat, 
Vol. 8.) 

The evasions of Shivaji thoroughly disgusted the English 
merchants. As the Surat Council records ( F* R. Surat, Vol. 
S, 19 July 1673), “ Seeing there is no probability of security 
from such a heathen, who while we are in treaty with him 
lor satisfaction for our losses at Rajapur, gives orders for the 
robbing our factory at Hubli, we can 'think of no better way 
to recover the Hon'ble Company and nation's right than by 
taking what vessels belong to his ports. ** A little earlier, on 24th 
May, they had concluded, “ It is absolutely inecessary to break 
with him, but not at this tirne^ when we have war with the 
Dutch." But by 1st October an amicable settlement was in 
sight, u Shivaji holds a fair understanding with us and we with^ 
him, the old difference of [about] Rajapur being in a manner 
concluded upon honourable terms, to our advantage and reputa- 
tion. " (0. C. 3779.) The hopes of the English ran high ; on 

23rd October Bombay writes to Surat (0. 0. 3870), " We are 
near a conclusion with our neighbour Shivaji for the old wrongs 
of Rajapur..,, The new controversy touching Hubli we have re- 
served for another time, ... so that if Shivaji attempts Surat you 
may be somewhat the safer, though we advise . y^n ■. not to trust 
him, yet we daresay if he hath a kindness for Sfty nation it is for 
the English, and we believe he will not disturb any house where 
the English flag is." 

But the treaty though fully agreed on between Shivaji's envoy 
and tbo English in tbe third week of October was not signed 
and confirmed by Shivaji himself for more than two months # 
afterwards, a* he was absent on a long campaign (0. (7. 3910, 
Bombay to Co., 13 December 1673). 

VI. 

The English, therefore, decided to send a formal ‘embassy to 
Shivaji to conclude this business, especially as his grand corona- 
tion was intake place in June 1674; Mr. Henry Oxinden was 
chosen for the mission, and Narayan Shenvi was sent to Raigarh 
(arriving there on 24March), "to prepare business against Ms. 
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Hemy Oxinden/s arrival to him. ” (F. M. Suraij VoL 3, Surat 

Consult., 16 April 1674). ^ 

Q xinden 's account of his mission to Shivaji, from 18th Hay 
to 16th June, is well known to students of Bombay history, hav-, 
j n . r been summarised in Fryer’s Travelt and also in the 1 Bombay 
Gazetteer., (1st Ed.) Vol. XI, pages 866-868. I have the full text 
of his Letters and Memorial or Narrative before me, corering 16 
foolscap folio pages and giving valuable details about Shivaji’s 
corona*!'”’, the course of the negotiations, and the final agreement 

Shiva held oat for some time on the question of restoring to 
their owners the ships of the English or of the inhabitants of Bom- 
bay wrecked on his coast, lout on 11th June Naraji Pandit sent 
word to Oxinden that “ the Raja had granted all our demands and 

• articles, except our money passing current in his country. ” On 
the 12th all the ministers {ashta prudAan) signed the treaty, 
which was formally delivered to Oxinden at Narayan Pandit’s 
house. (F. R. Surat, Vol. 88.) 

In N ovember Shivaji’s request for being sold 60 great ordnance 
from 40 to 60 cwt. weight and 2 great brass guns, was politely 
declined by the English as " so publio an aotion as that must 
needs provoke this king ” [Aurangzib]. (Surat to Bombay, 
13 November 1674), 

VII. 

In the terms of the above agreement, the English factory at 
Rajapur was reopened in 1675, with some difficulty, as the follow- 
ing letter from the Rajapur factors to Surat, dated 6th Feb- 
ruary 1675, shows : — 

“ It was thought fit to send the broker with the President’s 
letter to Annaji Pandit and the Subahdar, giving them notice of 
our arrval. Mr. Ward being earnest for our old house, Annaji 
told him that he should not have it, and that he did not care 
whether we stayed here or ho j if we did not, bis master would 
save 1,000 pagodas by it ; and further will have it [that] the 
house was allowed for in that sum granted us fey his master 
towards satisfaction for our losses. He is not. only one of 

• Shivaji’s great favourites but Governor in Chief 1 hf all Konkan, 
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so that we cannot settle in any place but it is under bis juris* 
diction " (If, B Surat, 88) , 

In March next the factors of Rijapur had an audience with 
Shivaji of which a detailed and very interesting report has 
been preserved (Rajapur letter, 20 April 1675. F. IL 8urat, 
86 ) > 

" The Rajah came on the 22nd [March] about midday, 
accompanied with abundance of horse and foot and about 150 
palanhtn e. So soon as we heard of his near approach, we went 
out of our tent and very near met him. He ordered his palanki n 
to stand still, called us very near him, seemed very glad to see 
us and mu:h pleased [that] we came to meet him, and said the 
sun being hot he would not keep us now, but in the evening he 
would send fox us. 

[23rd March ?] The Raja came. He stopped his palankin, 
and called us to him. When we were pretty near him we made 
a stop, but he beckoned with his hand till I was up close with 
him. He diverted himself a little by taking in his hand the 
locks of my periwig and asked us several questions ; at length 
asked us how we liked Raj ipur and said he was informed we 
Were not well pleased there, but bid us not be in the least dis- 
satisfied for what [hadj passed. He would order things for the 
future to our full satisfaction, and that we might be sure that 

...no reasonable request we should make to him would he deny 
us 

The next morning [25th March] we were sent for again in 
the Rajah's name. We were admitted into his presence. I was 
placed s<? near him on his right hand that I could touch him. 
With him we continued about two hours, which was most part 
spent in answering many of his questions. At length we 
presented him our paper of desires [previously u translated into 
the country language "], which after had been read to him with 
a little pause, seriously looking on us, [he] said that it was all 
granted ns. He would give us a furman for all ", But the 
siege of Rhonda which Shivaji began immediately afterwards, 
delayed the granting of such a 
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VIII ; ; 

In September 1675 Mr. S&muel Austen. went to Raigarh on 
an embassy from Bombay to demand satisfaction for tbe damage 
done to the Company's factory at Dharamgaon in Khandesh> 
This Shivaji refused to pay, saying that the factory was looted 
by “ -vagabonds and scouts Without order or the knowledge of his 
general He, however,/* after a strict debate ■' gave his qanl 
(assurance of safety) to all the English factories “ to prevent 
like injuries", fOi C* 4106.) ♦ * 

But the Bajapur .damages long continued unpaid. On 
19th July 1676 Surat wrote to Bombay suggesting that a 
** discreet and sober M Englishman with Giridhar-das should be 
sent to dun the Rajah for the money, as Narayan Shenvi was 
dilatory. 

On llth October news was received from Narayan 
Shenvi at the Maratha Court, that Shivaji was willing to satisfy 
his debt to the Company in “ vairais or fatty/ 9 and the Council 
agreed to accept them if no better terms could be secured. Six 
days later the Surat Council in disgust ordered the Rajapur 
factory to be withdrawn, since, “ so long as that pirate and 
universal robber [Shivaji] Jives, that hath no regard to frieni 
nor foe, God nor man, there can be no security in any trade in 
his country /* This was only a threat to Shivaji's ministers, 
aud the factory was dissolved only in 1681, 

Early in 1677 the patience of the English seemed to have 
been exhausted. Surat wrote to Bombay on 26 January 1677, 
“If Shivaji still continues to baffle you, we desire* you to seize 
and make prize of some of his vessels belonging to Dabhul, 
Chaul or Kalian or any other of his ports, letting the men have 
their liberty and taking care that none of the goods be embezzled 
or made away, for this will be the only way to make him rightly 
understand himself.” (R R, Surat, 89.) The threat, however, 
was not carried out. The people of Bombay were entirely 
dependent on Shivaji's territory on the mainland for their fuel, 
timber, fresh provisions and cattle, and he could also have 
* effectually stopped the passage of their export merchandise 
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across the Konkan and Kanam coast-strip, the ujhole of which 
was now in his hands. He, on his part, depended on Bombay 
for salt. 

In January 1678, as we learn from a Surat letter, "for 
Shivaji's former debt, they [i.e , the Bajapur factors] ate forQed 
to take betel nuts as Shiva jPs ministers will rate it at.” (F. j?., 
Surat, 8§.) But even t|ms the indemnity was not *paid. The 
Surat Council, in April, $Tay and J uly, express their indigna- 
tion at the deceitful fair promises of Shivaji's ministers and that 
Bajah's evasion of thp demands made upon him, and decide to 
withdraw the factories at Karwar, JHubli and Rajapur, if matters 
did not improve. (Ibid.) On 18th March 1680 Bombay writes 
to Surat , f( we are very glad thd management of the business 
with Shivaji is to your liking* He hath confirmed all... A* 
hundred khandi of betel nut is sent us ou account of our demand 
for satisfaction of the two vessels lost. ” (F> R> Surat, 108*) 

On 5th April following the Rajah died. 

Shivaji never paid the promised indemnity as long as he 
lived, and the Rajapur factory was closed in Sh^mbhuji's reign 
(December 1682 or January 1683.) (F. R. Surat, 01.) 



VI— Sugar Industry in Ancient India* 

* ' '* * ' > 

By Rai Bahadur Joges Chandra Ray, M A, - 

In view of the present efforts t$ increase the t#t*l output 
of sugar: in the o$cmtry it may be useful tcwglance at the 
industry in ancient timc% My information is m6agre, but 
sufficient to indicate some of the abroad - facts* It will Jfe teeeijL 
that, as, in other industries so in this, there has not been any 
marked improvement since remote times. As a result of the 
study, however, two facts of great importance at the present 
moment come out f of special notice, viz.*, the suitability of- Bihar 
and Northern Bengal including the western portion of Assam for 
the cultivation of sugarcane, and the- desirability* of preparing 
the gud of Hindi instead of the tpi<$ of Bengali for home con- 
sumption. Thf reader is requested to note the difference 
between the two products which are often confounded. The gvd 
of Hindi is the same as the gul of Marathi. It is the dried-up 
juice of the cane without any attempt at crystallization ; while 
the gud of Bengal and Orissa is generally a mixture of liquid 
molasses and solid crystals. The proportion of these two of 
course varies ; but unless there is some solid in the form of crys- 
tals lar^e enough to be easily seen, the product is not puff. 
Hence the confusion. To avoid It I shall use the word gur, as 
is sometimes done by European writers, to denote the Bengal 
pud. But more of this later on. 

2." The Sanskrit word for sugar, whether refined or not, is 
fartarH, In fact, the word, sugar, is no other than the Arabic 
sakar and Hindi sa&kar, an easy corruption of the Sanskrit word. 
In the Vedas it demotes c gritty particles % a meaning retained in 
later Sanskrit literature in which the word came t* denote also 
sugar on account of its crystals. Unless the substance is crystalline, 
it is not Utiara. We may go further anJf assert tlmt the crystals 
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must be small, say, as small as sand grains. WMiMhese are large, 
.as in candy, the word upa’a which usually denotes crystalline 
quartz, is used in Sanskrit. The history of these two words 
implies that the knowledge of converting t saccharine juice into 
the crystalline form was much later than the Vedas + 

8. In fact there is no mention of any saccharine sq$>8tMd& in 
the Vedas other than honey. The latter being a Natural product 
requiring no preparation, 1 as it naturally came into psev * There 
occurs, however, the word, ikshu, ‘ sugarcane \ in the- Vedas, and 
there was a very ancient family of the name of Jfakvaku ctle- 
"braied in the JiamSyana. The question arises whether the Vedic 
Aryans cultivated the cane e* knew it as a weed. The latter 
hypothesis falls to the ground if *ve assume th it they inhabited 
the Punjab or even the United Provinces whoa tbejl* earhe to #) 
know the cane. Por, though the original home of the plant 
is unknown, it could -not be there, the plant preferring hot 
and hunald cliouteas in Eastern Beng il. {Sdtf also Decnndolle.) 
Therefore we conclude that the Vedic Arjans while living in the 
west of Northern India cultivated 'sugarcane. No ofte appears 
to have traced the reason of ther family name <$E Ikshvaku. I 
suggest that the ancestor of the family had a sugarcane planta- 
tion, probably extensive, and his descendants tfyus oarite to be 
known as of the family of the sugarcane planter.* 

We do not know whether the cane used to be chewed merely, 
or pressed, or whether its juice, dried up for future use./ The 

a Cf, the word, ikthvaku, t a tw Ding phut \ I&fe so-called because it lurrounds 
iht sugarcane, i.e, twines roun4it. Amara-kosh \ and its annotations. A 

similar derivation may be easily given to denote one who fences round the cane 
(to secure If against % ravag s of its enemies). I am aware that this is a 
startling suggestion, chiefly because we never thought of the word, ihthu, occurring 
in tbe Vedas, and because the dignity of tie family is lowered if we assunarit to 
have originated from a sugarcane planter. But some of the Vedic Aryans must 
surely have b^en < ultivators. The word ikshu is derived from tbe root, t#A 1 to 
desire* j tbe people longed for It do account 6f its sweet juice. Compare also ithiko 
and t«Aa, * a reed *, hence J an arrow * ; 'one possessed of sap*, fencer the 
mouth of ohinfy because it fas a wet month. So to the Aryan* of old ihtku 
was a rted possessing a s*p which was desired. In Persian it is eat takar /arced 
of sugar *. Strabo, the Greek geographer (l B.C.), vaguely described the plant as 
the ludien honey-baring iesA * 
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ah»ence of words to denote a press, jfaiu'yanfra, of extraction 
of the juice cannot be taken to indicate that the knowledge did 
not extend beyond the plant. We have, however, positive 
evidence of the cuitiyation of the plant and manufacture of gu4<$ 
in the Sutra works (e.g., Baudh^yana Sutra, 1,5, HO lend H&) 
and also in Pacini. We therefore conclude that India has been 
cultivating sugarcane and preparing guda for at le^st three 
thousand years. 

4. Gutfa, as we shall presently see, was the inspissated juice 
of the BUgarcano. There was evidently somd sort of machine for 
the extraction of the juice. We do not know what it was like. 
But once the juice was obtained at was observed that it does not 
keep sweet, apd the easy solution A? the difficulty was found in 
# evaporation by heat. Gu4a was thus the first product of the 
manufacture in the earliest jtinps. 

This fact explains why the injunction is to use guda when 
honey is not available. In worshipping the deities and offering 
oblations to the ancestors, and in fact in all Hindu rituals and 
semi-rituals honey is preferred, and next to it guda, because I 
fancy the latter was the earliest substitute known. Those who 
know anything of the reason of thepreference of certain articles 
in Hindu rituals will understand why sugary products other than 
guda are not permissible. The old in all countries hold their 
sway even when better substitutes are known. 

6. At the time and in the country of Charaka (6th oentury 
b. c. ?) two varieties of sugarcane were known, viz. paun^raka 
and vamfaia. The first name has undoubtedly given rise to the 
modern vernacular names of pauj^fu i, pamda, pun4^ f&Th ©tc., 
a celebrated variety .cultivated in almost all parts of the country# 
It is as good for chewing as for pressing and manufacture of 
g*4 a and other products. The name, wmfaka, of the other 
variety has probably given vam§i of the Bombay Presidency. 

7. The name, paUniraH, leads us to a remarkable piece of 
history. It is asserted by all commentators of Sa^krit .lexicons 
that the variety is so named because it usedto te grown in the 

• country called Pundra, or Northern Bengal . It J# a 
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inhabited by the Paundrakas. Mann says tljat the people 
were originally military, but became degraded on account of their 
change of occupation. The caste is now known as and 

Pod in Bengal, and is mainly agricultural. • A pertinent ques- 
tion arises here? — Did the name of the country give its name to 
the cane, or the name of the cane to the country ? Either was 
possible. We know plants whose names have been derived from 
those of the places from which they were first obtained. This 
is natural, and we may say that the paunira cane derived its 
name from that of the country iu which it was first found by the 
• Aryans. On the other hand, there are instances of the name of 
places having originated from some striking natural features. 
This is common enough in all languages. Why was the country, 
Puntlra, so called ? Etymologists tell us that the word is 
derived from the root pund, c to pound J , ‘ to reduce to powder 9 
(<?/ the words, ‘ pound 9 and f powder ') . From this we infer 
that there was something in the country which used to be cut 
or pounded and possibly something which used to be reduced to 
powder, which attracted the notice of the Aryans who first went 
there. There appears therefore just a possibility of tHe^ountry 
having been named from the fact of its possessing stigarcane 
plantations. In his Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Monier 
Williams gives the following meanings of the word, jpaundra 
which is written also as paundraka : a species of sugarcane of a 
pile straw colour ; a particular mixed caste of hereditary sugar- 
boilers ; name of a people. The second meaning points to the 
fact that the name of the country had some connection with the 
pam4<* cane. In fa3t we learn from the same authority that 
pun<fra denoted f *the country of the sugarcane”. We do not 
know how the cane was pressel. But it is curious to note that 
at places in the District of Rangpur, and, I am informed, of 
also Benares, the juice is extracted even now in oil-mills 
known as gha*i. This must be a relic of the past when the 
cane used to be cut into small pieces and pressed as oil-seeds. 
The roller crushing machine appeal's to have been invented 
later, probably when cotton cultivation extended and required 
a suitable ginning machine. 
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8* There are, however, other evidences to show that the 
original seat of the cultivation of the Paunda cane was Northern 
Bengal, and that at this place the Aryans became acquainted with 
gu4 <* . Tfhere Was a, place famous in the history of Bepgai 
bearing the name Pauadra-vardhana, where not only the Paun- 
dras lived, but also, according to the lexicon of Vaehaspati, the 
pam^ta cane flourished. Still more remarkable is the fact that 
the place was known also as Gau<ja. The latter name occurs in 
Pacini (say, 7th century B.c ). According to this authority, 
Gauda comes from pud a. Connecting all these we have 
hardly any doubt as to the earliest place of cultivation of the 
Paunda cane and of the manufacture of guda having been 
Northern Bengal including the eastern portion of Bihar.* 

9. Charaka briefly describes the following products: a When 
the juice of sugarcane is evaporated down to one-fourth, one- 
third, or one-half the volume, the product is ksAudra-gutfa. 
Gu4& is a purified product and contains very little impurities. 
MaUyandl is purer than guda> khanda purer than matsyandl, 

• In the Commercial Produoti of India Sir George Watt writes under Sac- 
charum : “ The ancient name for Bengal is Gaura, a word supposed by some 
to have denoted the country of gur, and hence it has been affirmed that in 
Bengal originated the art of sngar manufacture. This seems highly improbable, 
since guda occurs in the classic works of India prior to the Aryan conquests of 
Bengal/ 1 I am afraid the learned author has unconsciously gone beyond his 
data. For, though the earliest mention of guda is found in the Sanskrit works of 
the Sutra period (say, 10th to 6th century B. c.) when Pacini lived, the name of 
the Paundras occurs in the Aitareya Bralimana, a work undoubtedly older than 
the Sfitras by several centuries. The people are described there as the degraded 
descendants of Vi£v£mitra, one of the Vedic bards. In the Atharva-Veda, I am 
informed, there are the names of the countries, Anga (Bhagalpur) aftd Magadha 
(Bihar), which adjoin, if not form a part of, the old Paupd?* country. In the 
Aitareya Ara^yaka of the Vedic period, there is the name Vanga, the Eastern 
Bengal. In the Mahabh&rat*, Paupers, a King of the Pupgras and regarded 
as a son of Vasu-deva, the father of Krishna, took part in the war. The Vedic 
Aryans of later date than the Big-Veda were therefore undoubtedly aware of 
Western and Northern Bengal. The fact that they applied the word iarltard 
in a new sense to denote sugar shows that it was new to them. In the same 
way they used the word guda, because it was made into balls. this I shall 
have, to say a great deal later on. , 
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sad Sartnrt purer than iktmja. far tear & is the pine at torn* The 
oooiing property of these varies with their parity. The f»riaa& 
obtained from fn$a acts as an aphrodisiac. It is attbstaeu and 
fattenihg, and heals woande." 

10. This list includes all the products known hi amwnt times. 
ChJLnakya and Suiruta, for instance, annenate (he sane fir* 
m die same order. Bat while the first doss net desorihe their 
properties since his was not a medical week while those of 
Chanda and Suaruta were, die latter adds many new properties 
to those given by the former- Chspakya is silent on the vmrties 
of Cane cultivated, but does not omit to tell us that its cult ivxtum 
is both troublesome and expensive. * 

11. Sasrota, who 1‘beliete nourished in ftfagadtw and 
probably in the name century (4 b.c-) with Chipafcya, shows 
advanced knowledge. He distinguishes two gmdes of fufa ; 
recognises twelve Varieties of cane ; specifies the five products 
definitely. His inferior grade of guda contained Mara, * impurC- 
ties J , and the superior grade none. The iarkari from whieh no 
impurities could be separated was regarded as the heat. From 
this we learn that the art of clarifying ike juice and refining 
Sugar was known and practised at least about the time of 
ICharaka andSuiruta. 

12. The five products have been fully described in Bhm 
prok&fe, a medical work of the 16th 'century i. n . 41 When the jnice 
of Sugarcane is boiled, and a thick syrup is obtained, it is pkanita. 
If boiling is continued, and a solid mixed with a smsdl amount 
of liquid is obtained, it is mcdq/artd*. It is ee-eaKled because a 

; * * 7 " T * • ' 1 '■ 

* He groups the five products tinder the generic name, leshdrd. I was not 
a little perplexed at this, since the word usually denotes an alkali, ibis w *1 
coming; from Arabic at, 'the*, and Kali, an Arabic corruption of Sanskrit IctharQ' 
Chafaka helped toe J otit df the 'difficulty hy reminding us. that whatever drops^ 
fHdkles, or ocfefcto dtit Jb A Thence Hhfct which oozes out ot a soil 

fag, ‘tfltre) tk'&tvpi down ‘through Vfttter (e.g., alkali from plant ashed) Is 
tts fc **« ASM* «s the TjuSe* o f ihe ^hgtttane wfctofctfhnttes down the cmeh- 

frg toVteh, or Hfe melfMs *ltich hm raw sugar- ffiti&wew wa may 
hastily the mfa ]by f Ot«aes%a, ft ft SeVtaWly Tse&HWir, iffltL Is ndt met with 
fl»ewhere excopt in % restricted en*e in SuSruta. 
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liquid*Uke heney [molasses] can slowly trickle from it. H the 
syrup k brikd defrit to a gelid lump, the product is gui*. But 
in the country of Gmfa the people apply this name to matey#*#*, 

. j KAmrufa is like sand grains and white. Sarlar# is also called*#® 
[lit. r white Besides fchejse five of the old writers, Bharca* 
prakasa mentions two others, viz. pv*kpa-iitd and sitopal*. 

13. This work composed in the Punjab gives the 1 Hindi names 
of the seven products, Thus pilnifa u ckkovd, matey and $ is 
Mania rdv, Mania, Ukhdr^pushpa-sitdk the same as gui-fyrfard 
and sitopaXd misrh Pkanita the kshudrd gu$a of Charaka corre- 
sponds in characters to the * golden syrup 9 of the grocers, guda to 9 
* concrete 9 or lump sugar, Mania to muscovado, farkura, guda - 
ifrrkard, or pustpa-sitd to soft sugkr, and sitopold to candied 
sugar. It is to be noted that though the word, candy, is derived 
from the Arabic k and t which is from Sanskrit Mania, the latter 
does not denote candied sugar. It is muscovado but oc larger 
crystals. 

14. It will be now easy to follow the classification adopted 
by Charaka and other early writers. It is based on the stages of 
manufacture. Thus 

Evaporation of cane juice 

Complete ... ... ... guda 

f no solid separates.., ... pkanila 

Incomplete < some separates ... ... matsyantfi 

\ solid separated ••• ••• Mantfa 

„ purified ... ... farkard 

Bhava-praka&a bases his classification on the characters of the * 
products. This k practically useful to consumers, wljo do not 
care to know the manufacture, but are guided by the obvious 
characters. Thus 

Wholly liquid ... phiwta. 

Partly e olid ... M. IU HHxtegaxpfa 

••• ... guda 

soft f low grade ... Mania 
s high grade... farkard 
(higher jvadp,«. pmkpmiii 
hard » .*« .Oktetpadd 
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15. Indian writers not less often than Europeans get con- 
founded in the use of the word guda. The reason is that this 
word whether pronounced gud, or gul, or gur in the vernaculars 
denote two different substances, according to the country of their • 
use. The Sanskrit guia is the same as gula ( d and l being inter* 
changeable). The more usual Sanskrit form is gola , ‘ a ball *■ (cf, 

* globe ; ). When the Aryans came to know 1 lump sugar \ which 
they found prepared and sold as balls, they naturally ex- 
tended the meaning of their word, gola, and applied it to the new 
article. In Marathi this is called gul and in Hindi gud. In the 
United Provinces the balls arc often made very large, some- 
times weighing a maund. f In Bihar (and also in the Punjab and 
Ganjam) it is sometimes prepared in the form of a Blab, when it 
is known as chakki-gud [chakki means a mill-stone). In Orissa the 
sugar industry is limited and still in a primitive state. I have not 
seen gud in this province except what is imported either from 
Bihar or from Ganjam. In Bengal it is prepared in a very limited 
quantity, so limited indeed that many do not know it. It is 
known in Western Bengal as bhird or bhird gud . In Calcutta 
it is sold under the name of bhcli. * Of all places in Bengal 
that I know of, bh rd or bhcli is more largely prepared in 

* The name Iheli is applied to it on account of its shape. The word is a 
corruption of Sanskrit bheria, kettle drum. Thickened syrup is poured into top- 
shaped earthen vessel?. The mass of sugar thus prepared goes by the name of 
the vessel, just as ndgari gud by the name of the earthen vessel, ndgard, from 
Arabic naJckara, * a kettle drum*. 

It may as well be useful to give the origin of the vernacular names of the 
other products. A fch'ck syrup is obtained in two ways. If it be by partia 1 
evaporation of tbe cane juice, it is rav in Hindi, ravd in Panjabi, jhold in Bengali 
and pdnigu4d in Oriya. r i he word rdv or ravd is from Sanskrit drava , *a liquid 1 
and jhold from jala, * water *, as pdni in Oriya. If the syrupy liquid is obtained 
as molasses dropped from a partly crystallised product, it is chhovd in Hindi 
and Panjabi and sot in Bengali. Both the words are from Sanskrit chguta 
« dropped 1 , or chgota ‘trickling*. When the product is partly liquid and partly 
crystalline, it is khax^a-rav, though Hapd is often omitted in Hindi, and Mar- 
mat in Bengali. Khar is the same as Jchaqda, and means pieces, and mat from 
msda * honey.* Usually, however, this goes by the name of gu4 or gur in Bengal 
and Orissa, a wrong use of an old word. I need not discuss the other names. • 
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Northern- Bengal, and in balls, again pointing this place as the 
early seat of gu4a manufacture. 

The universal misuse of the name, gu<la } in Bengal shows 
that it ceased long tp prepare it and turned its attention to the 
next higher grade, viz. matsgandl of Sanskrit, and khdr r&v of 
Hindi, as the starting point. This is not wise economically, but 
shows the progress of the art towards refined sugar* 

16. We do not know how the ancients clarified their juice of 
refined their sugar. Very likely the method was much the 
same as obtains now in Bengal and elsewhere. As far as my 
information goes, boiling juice is clarified by pimply skimming, 
off the scum which rises to the surface.* The sugar-boilers 
of Bengal, who are professional men, do sometimes add milk, but 
only on special occasions. They attach more importance to the rac 
of the sugarcane and to the factors of timely cutting and press- 
ing and of boiling the juice than to the addition of extraneous 
defecators. Yet the best gur of Bengal is as good as muscovado 
or even candy* though not white. 

17* The next processes adopted relate to the conversion of 
gilr into inferior or superior grades of sugar. The names for these 

# Sir George Watt writes that the mucilage of certain plants such as Hibiscus, 
Kydia, etc., is added to the boiling syrup with a view to bind up the impurities. 
I have never seen this in Bengal. Mr. S. M. Hadi in his Improvements in native 
methods of sugar manufacture (United Provinces Agri. bulletin No. 19, 1907) recoin 
mends the mucilage of Deula along with saji. The botanical name of the plant is 
not given. But as he recommends Hibiscus Esoulentus also, l take deula to posses* 
a mucilage similar to that of the Hibiscus. If I am correct, I gravely doubt 
the utility of the mucilage. It dissolves in boiling water, and also in water contain- 
ing an alkali like saji or soda. It being of the nature of gum does not coagulate 
on heating, and cannot mechanically hold entangled much of t lie albuminoid 
of the juice. The scum which rises on the addition of the mucilage is chiefly 
derived from the latter, while a greater part remains behind in solution. The 
result is practically an introduction of undesirable organic matters. I hope some 

one will estimate the proportion, and investigate the keeping quality of the rah 

so prepared with the mucilage and saji . As fir as I cm see it is tho soda of the 
saji that is effective, first, neutralising the acid of the juice, and, second, removing 
the colour to some extent. The use. of saji or soda must, however, be limited 
or the rab loses its keeping quality. It is well known that mineral matters added 
to a sugar solution favours fsrmenfcaiton. ^ 
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somewhat vary in &i#&eht ^rbviiifeds} Ih Bengal 

(Burdwan Division) the inferior grade is ihown as dhtua aid the 
superior as bhura. For the first th6 uhcrystallizable molasses 
of gur is drained away, and the solid left behind is placed in a 
basket and covered with a layer of tlie aquatic weed Vallisneria 
(and sometimes Chara) The plant evaporate®, and the vapour 
washes away the adhering molasses to a cfcfcih of one or two 
inches. The washed layer of the gur is scraped away and 
fresh weed laid on. The process is repeated until the whole 
quantity has been washed with vapour. It is next pounded 
t and exposed to the sun for drying and bleaching. It is now 
a yellowish powder, and is known as flfafi id, or 3'oio.* The method 
though tedious is certainly ingenious and efficient. 

18. Dal u& is sold to confectioners, dr refined Into whiter 
sugar by them not only for their use in sweets hut also for 
consumers. The refining process oonsists in dissolving the daln& 
in water in a boiling pah. The scum which rises is skimmed 
off. Cows milk, of course fresh, dillttei with water is next 
sprinkled on the edge of the boiling syrup. Its ajbhmen coa- 
gulating by the heat encloses and carries with it . much of the 
suspended impurities. The process Is continued Until scum 
ceases to appear. In the absence of milk the water of cocoanut 

* It is so called because it resembles a lump of earth when pressed '(from Skt. 
dala). It has long been a question whether the vree (is have aity bliekcbi?^ prdperty or 
whether their action is purely mechanical. Ft is to be ftriemhered that tlie 'werffc 
are not submerged under water and exposed to the suh/sethat they 'might %ive 
off oxygen. They aro left to dry (onyaf) in (heshadb. Ihthcse conditions T Bhve 
'faded to detect either ozone dr h vd r^gon • p eroMo . Trace* of thfe latter teily Be de- 
tected by means of a dilute solution of tannin and ftltdus sulphate. TJut laerfc 
traces cannot be of much use In bleac Bittg. (hi the other hand. I imitated ^tKe 
washing action of the weed and found no difference Ih the releft. X took gur 
in a large funnel and placed some glass rods about an inch above the ihrface dt 
the y«r. A piece of filter paper was laid oh the rods and kept moist hy meaOa 
of a strand of cotton with its end dipped in a Jar of water. I belibWV&infftr 
arrangement may be usefully made to prepare d*T«%. T)f thetwo weeffis, CfcAfa 
dries up somewhat more quickly than ValUsnena, and this may "fee one of 'tee 
reasons for preferringthe latter. In wane parts of tbriasa and *il»b of Bombay 
day from ponds is laid on gur with tee lame object. Tn tffe tegfcr fscforfc »<Jf 
West Indies “clayemg” was iu vogue until ntaftfy. 
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is used With. tie Same result. Cocoanut is Abt jpfehttfid 
everywhere, and probably the people living near lea-coast 
where it is a common article of food first discovered tWt its water 
coagulates like milk.* On thickening, the syrup is allowed to 
crystallize. The crystals as usually forttied are small, but light- 
er in colour than dalua . The sugar is known as bkura in Ben- 
gali and pushpa-zita, in Sanskrit, the highest grade of sugar of 
ancient times. * 

19. Knowing how slowly India moves in the matter of 
its industries there is hardly any reason to suppose that the pro- 
ducts now manufactured differed from those of ancient times. 
I analysed samples, and the results ar§ given below. 

(1) Ph&nita (true rob or rdv of Hindi and jkold of Ben- 
gali). It is prepared for immediate consumption. The best quality 
possesses the colour and consistency of honey, a pleasant flavour, 
and sweet taste. The ctfiriposition varies according to the Qua- 
lity of the juice and degree of concentration, which, according to 
Charaka, might range from one-fourth to one-half the volume of 
the juice and probably the sugar content was from 40 to 50 % . 

(&) Gu4a (, gu4 of Hindi, gul of Marathi and A ke/i of 
Hindi, Bengali and Oriya ) . Seeing how it was misunderstood 
in Bengal and even by Hindu physicians, I procured samples 
from various places. All were straw-coloured, somewhat plastic 
and hygroscopic, and possessed the peculiar smell irf WW^ugar. 

(a) JSkeli from Arambagh, Hugli. It looked cle&figr. No 
crystals could be seen with the naked eye. A few could be 

•It is so called, because it resembles fine dost, Sanskrit dhuli, ‘dust* The name 
puthpasitd signifies sugar as light as flower pale colour It was known 

In Bengali fts padma-dtini until lately. I dsrifo ito word, Ctoim, ^he Mttimon 
aarne for all grades ef sugar, not from China, China, nor from the grains of 
CfttaagmsW Persian shirini, corrupted into riant. *lt U the 

>fferiug of sugar to the'bdtnpttstiveVy modern ‘deity, 1Saiya-pCr,'an ebftjftin Hit 
^ matL 'iidifcjtatk 'with hefc&ltti '(hr, “WlaiAtf. Sugar- 
candy is tit o paid in Sanskrit, since it resembles gravel. It is Assert in the 
vernaculars, from Persian Jtonnd Sanskrit M*6r* t ‘Egypt'. C h a r afc a mentions 
titopald, but not in its proper place. I do not meet with it in 'Buirutfi, 
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Been under a microscope. It had 


Cane sugar ... 

78* 

Invert sugar 

18* 

Other organic ... 

0*8 

Ash 

1*8 

Water ..« 

8 - 4 


100-0 


(The 'other organic' was found by difference.) 

(i) Sample procured from Calcutta, best quality, said to havd 
been imported from Saharanpur. It contained a large number 
of small crystals. 

Cane sugar ... 79*0 

Invert sugar ... 11*4 

(c) Sample from the Cuttack bazar, said to have been obtained 
from Ganjam. 

Cane sugar ... 62* 

Invert sugar eei 18- 

(d) Sample from the Cuttack bazar, said to have been im- 
ported from Gaya. It contained minute crystals. 

Cane sugar ... 67*8 

Invert sugar ... 22*2 

(e) Sample from the Cuttack bazar, said to have been im- 
ported from Gaya. It was not clean, and contained bits of 
megass, straw, and sand. 


Cane sugar 

66* 

Invert sugar ... 

21* 

Other organic . . . 

0*4 

Sand ... 

0*4 

Ash ... 

22 

Water ... 

7*5 

* 

1000 


The proportion of invert sugar is strikingly variable owing 
to many factors, such as the quality of juice, delay in boiling, 
presence of impurities, duration of boiling, etc. 

(8) M atsyan4i {kkaf-fub of United Provinces, gur of Bengal 
and Orissa). 

(a) Sample from the Cuttack Government Farm. It 
■was prepared from ‘‘mango " cane recently tried in the Farm. 
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Fresh juice was limed and then boiled in a Shallow evaporating 
pan of iron. The gur was straw-coloured, but the crystals rather 
small. It had 


Cane sugar ..«• 

76*3 

Invert sugar 

7*2 

Other oTganic ... 

1*2 

Ash 

1*8 

Water ... 

18*0 


1000 


(i) Sample from the Cuttack bazar, declared to be of the 
best quality of Orissa. But even the best are of dark colour, 
though the crystals are large. The sample contained 


Cane sugar . . , 

65 '3 

Invert sngar 

13*9 

Other organic ... 

1*4 

Ash ... 

0*4 

Water ... 

19*7 


100*0 


(4) Kharid a {kkdr of Hindi and Bengali, kanda of Oriya). 
It is drier and purer than gur . It is prepared either directly, or 
from the best quality of gur by draining away the molasses, 
or by repeating the process of crystallization and removing the 
molasses, if the gur is of inferior quality. The people of Orissa 
prefer kanda to all other products including white sugar and 
candy, as it is regarded to be most clean. Hence it is always 
available in the bazars. The sample examined showed 

Cane sugar ... 88*4 

Invert sugar ... 9*5 

Other organic ... 0*1 

Ash ... 0 8 

Water ... 1*2 

100*0 

Except in water it was as good as the best gur of West 
Bengal, but darker. Compared with this kanda, a sample from 
I essore prepared from date palm juice was found decidedly 
superior. The colour was dark brown but the, crystals were 
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hll'gtt, Etidttfttly it trail fi»te th« b* it OS <ktej*lai y«r. 

It had 

Came sugar 97* 

Invert «ug&r ... 24 , 

(5) Suricara has become a generic name for all kinds of sugar. 
•Probably dal#& was the guda-$arkar& of Sanskrit. It is not 
sold in the local bazar. I prepared some from good gut in the 
way described before. It showed 

Cane sugar III 97* 

Invert sugar ... I* 

(6) Pudpa-sita, (; padma-chini , pkuUchini and 5 hurd of 
1 Bengal). I believe what is sold as lafirchini (the ch Ini of 

Benares) represents pmhpa-sita, pf old. A sample from the local 
bazar was examined. It was fine-grained and light-coloured. 
It gave 


Cane sugar 

... 99* 

Invert nng&r 

... 0*3 

Ash 

0*2 

Water 

... 0*5 


100*0 


(7) Sito-pala or misri from West Bengal and prepared from 
dalita. It was brown and showed 


Cane sugar ... 

99* 

Invert sugar ... 

0*5 

•Ash ... 


Water ... 

02 


999 


Kasi-chini is thus purer than country candy. 

20. Susrufca tells us that “ refined gu4a when aged is most 
wholesome ”, I suppose by 4 wholesome 9 he understands 4 easy 
of digestion \ I could not test this, because I could not (procure 
pure gu4<*, i.e. pure 6heli } and wait a year. Gvtfa as understood 
in Sanskrit is almost unknown in Bengal and Orissa, yet the 
Hindu physicians have to prescribe it 'to their patients. They 
mikmtm obliged iso^atfe^ <for rise ^purpose, tlnfortuimtely 
they foiget tibatf aruB notihe ^a of ^anslmtmiedicme. Wealthy 
people Msfteadteep far 4o tbs tponx.. 
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I pr$cii*e4 * *w*jfe from ft weafoli/ of Puri. ftemaffeaf- 
an ce it was evident that it had keen originally the eommm im* 
pure and dark-coloured gur of Orissa. At the time of examipa* 
tion it had been darker, soft as nmd, and acquired a slightly 
bitter and Sow taste. The crystals were’ small, and there 
was at one place a growth of mould fungus. The sample 
contained— 


Cane sugar 

... *8- 

Iwvrt sugar 

- **• 

Other organic 

»*♦ S'S 

Ash 

4* 

Water 

... 15*4 


There had been an Increase in the proportion of invert sugar 
and “ other organic ”, a fact easy to understand. The greater 
the proportion of impurities and water is in a sample, whether 
gur or guda , the larger is the increase. Hindu physicians some- 
times age fresh gur by exposure to the sun for a week. Sun- 
light together with increased temperature probably hastens the 
conversion of cane sugar into invert sugar.* 

81. It will be out of place to describe the uses and properties 
cn the human system of the sugary products known in ancient 
India. Hindu physicians appear to have made the best use of 
the organ of taste, which did the work of modem chemical 
analysis. An instance is found in estimating cane sugar in 
gur , kh&r and chtni. ISudruta sajrs that of these the second is 

* Of course we cannot say whether the object of ageing is merely to increase ^ 
the amount of Invert sugar. But this increase probably measures the change 
which mates the guSa favourable for assimilation. We have numerous instances 
of our food *becomirg with certain ago easy of digestion and possibly therefore 
of assimilation. *We all know the difference between old and fresh rice, old and 
fresh pulses, old and fresh potato, etc. Subtler than chemical analysis is their 
action on the digestive organs which quickly appreciate * the state \ That 
molecular aggregation plays an important part in determining theproperfcies of a 
body is wffll recognized. "But there is yet-ne means of detecting, far less estimat- 
ing, what may he broadly described as 4 the state \ It Is interesting to note that 
Patanjalvan un d ent propounder of the Hindu Toga philosophy, lays emphasis nqt 
tm characters -find bests ttfty, "but efiso * the State * Of the substance under 

^examination. • 
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sweeter than the first, and the third than the second ; that is to 
say the degree of sweetness varies with the proportion of cane 
sugar as we have found above.* 

22. Susruta enumerates twelve races or varieties of ’cane, while 
Charuka only two. They differred both in time and place. 
The twelve races were the following : — paundraka, bhiruka, 
vamrfaka, sataporaka, kantara, tapasa, kastha, suchi- patraka, nai- 
pala, dirgha-patraka, nlla-poraka and kosakara. Of these Charaka 
had pouniraka and vamSaka (6). It will be hazardous to 
trace from mere names the races now cultivated. But the simi- 
larity with some of the vernacular names is very striking. There 
i* no doubt about paundid or paun4d. t Possibly the pydmmrd 
of Western Bengal and dhahuitdar of Dacca are sub-races of the 
same. TamSaka is represented by vamSi of Poona; Ihiruka by 
l hurt of Surat (and possibly bhurli of Dumraon) ; kantara by 
kdntdri of Orissa and Bihar and gdnddri or gdnderi of Dacca 
and United Provinces; kdshthd by kdfhd of Lahore and probably 
by Mari of Burdwan and Orissa ; and koSakdra by kuSair of 
Dacca and kastvdr of Lucknjw. It is difficult to trace the other 
name3. Naipilft denotes a race from Nepal, idpasa a wild or 
hardy race, tuchi-patraka having long linear leaves ending in an 
acute point, and dirgha-patraka very long leaves. Taking poraka 
as a corruption of Sanskrit parva , f an internode % Sataporaka 
denotes a race with very short internodes and nllaporaka with 
blue or purple intornodes. The last might have been the ancestor 

• I believe very few have thought of estimating quality by taste. Here is the 
result of a trial. A 25 per c n nt. solution (therbei) of eagh of the following was 
prepared and given to three gentlemen to taste. They were unanimous in classify- 
ing thorn into four giades according to the degree of sweetness as follows;—- 
White sugar and candy (foreign imported articlej ... 1st class 
Palm candy and cane candy ... ... 2nd „ 

Bengal aud Cuttack handa ... ... ... 3rd ,, 

Ganjam bheli ••• Ml ••• Ml 4th „ 

The market prices a 1 bo varied accordingly, except of Cuttack handa on account of 
the greater preference shown to this in Orissa. Bheli was the cheapest. 

f Mr. Hadi was entirely mistaken in regarding the pavyda canes as foreign. 
Probably he was equally mistaken in accepting the chin canes as indigenous, Vidp 
Watt’s Cm, Prof, India , pi go 936. , 
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of the m6&em % iajla or Jcajli of Bengal and Orissa. Susruta 
classified the twelve races thus : — “ pauntfraka and bhlruka yield 
more sugar ; vamlaka is similar in yield but gives more invert 
sugar [kshdra) ; next to this are the fata-poraka, kdntara, iapasa 
and kashtha* Suchipatra, nUapora, naipdla &nd dirghapatra are 
slightly astringent in taste [on account of tannin ?]. The yield 
of cane sugar is also large from kofakdra. The canes are sweetest 
a?TSe lower portion and less sweet at the middle. The juice of 
the top portion and of nodes contains more ash. There were 
other varieties which were either not known to Susruta or began 
to be cultivated later. For instance, Amarkosha mentions 
jpundra and kdntdrd , and says that there are others. Kshlrasvaml 
names some of these. As to the "soil considered suitable for 
cane we have faint indications in such words as ikshu-mati 
and ik&hudd, the names of two rivers. Probably the silt deposit 
of the rivers was productive of good cane. The word ikshu - 
vdtikd shows that the fields of sugarcane used to be fenced round 
as now. The machine for crushing the cane was called ikeliu - 
yantra or ik&hu-pidaka. 

23. In concluding this brief account of sugar industry, I 
wish to repeat that Magadha and Gaur, i.e. Bihar and Northern 
Bengal, used to produce some of the best canes in ‘ancient times. 
The suitability of the soil and climate of Northern Bengal has 
recently been proved by the successful cultivation of thick cages 
in Assam, which once formed a part of Northern Bengal. Dr. 
Barber, the Government sugarcane expert, is of opinion that 
€( the varieties in the great sugarcane areas of the north of 
India are among the poorest in the world” (Agri. in Ihdia . J. 
Mackenna). Yet of the £5 lakhs of acres of land under sugarcane 
in 1913-14, 14 lakhs] were in the United Provinces and 4 lakhs 
in the Punjab ! This means that sugarcane is for the most part 
cultivated in those tracts of which the climate is not suitable. 

# I tested this by taking the local Jcajli. Sugar proportion in internodea and 
nodes varies ns 8 : 7 and ash as 3 : 4. That thfc nodes contain less sugar is easily 
fonr.d by chewing. I have no personal knowledge of most of the canes, and 
*m indebted for the vernacular names to Mollison’s and Jtfukerji'g Indian 
Agriculture. 
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This is economically unsound. Let the Punjab and United 
Provinces grow those crops for which the climate is favourable, 
such an wheat, and Bihar, Bengal and Assam mgarosne. The 
other point to which l wish to draw the attention of the cultiva- 
tors of cane is that it is not economical to convert the juice into 
gar for hojge consumption. The manufacture of gw requires 
better knowledge of the art than that of hitli, the gv4 of Hindus- 
tan. Every quality of cane juice is not suitable for g*r, fctFTs 
,so for hi Hi. The latter keeps well long, and is easily packed 
and transported- A country which cannot produce ordinary 
hheli sufficient for its own consumption should »ot, hr my 
opinion, turn , a put into high ^nde sugar, occasioning waste for 
which there is not much use at present. 

24. There are two other kinds of sngar mentioned in Sans-* 
krit medical works. One is 'honey sngar' {maihn Sarkari). 
When fresh honey is kept a few days, a deposit takes place. 
This consisting of small crystals is known as * honey sugar ' 
(glucose) . 

25. Both Charika and Susruta have described a second sugar, 

called guv/iga haria?a. It is said to be astringent, sweet and 
bitter, and obtained from the y«pa#o tree. Amara-kosha thus 
describes the tree : " It is gregarious, affecting dry and sandy 

barren lands. It is thorny, and its roots are very long. It 
is (Common near .the western sea (Bomhay coast). It ^exudes 
a juice.'” The plant has been thus correctly identified witjh 
Albftgi maurorum of botanists. Roxburgh called it fledysarum 
adhagi awd prrote that in the neighbourhood of Candahar and 
Mirut and the bank of .Ghilohuk, manna is said to he procured 
from it This substance exudes from the plant nfter spring 
rains And is gathered by merely shaking it off.”* 

a -®» late Dr. 41. C. Putt wrote tbit * there is no mention in SenArHof 
*py eioddapn ur pump* ,*«•» JtWs fhwt of 

M&g#” Th®* eBUV A in .tip 

fCently^ubmed frojn Jipini office, A l la h a ba d. auti>W s 

*¥*&*?**& 

word 4nvl-arS r • 
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%$. Susrata) and not, Chara^a, hah described a phdnita or flit 
of the Mahna flower. The tree (Bissia latifolia) bears Sanskrit 
names, all referring to its honey-like sweet flower. "AJu^eek 
after collection its flower *gavu » v 

(1) Water ... 24 5 f (2) Water . ... 22-24 

Soluble in water ... 66 7 ^ Caue sugar 10*12 

Insoluble ... 8*7 Invert Bag^t *» 40-46 

— — Other soluble organic 20-21 

90*9 Cellulose .7. • 4-6 

Ash ‘ - ... WM 

The proportion of invert sugar being nearly four times 4 as 
muoh as cane sugar, the latter cannot be easily separated. No 
ik rkard f sugar, is therefore mentioned. ?Fhe syrup is sweet, but 
tastes slightly astringent. The corolla contains tannin. Pro-** 
bably the syrup used to be prepared by pounding the flower and 
boiling it in water. The syrup thus prepared contains much 
undesirable organic impurities. The best way is to diffuse out 
the sugar in cold water in a battery of vessels. 

27. I have finished the account of sugar as found in ancient 
Sanskrit works. It is remarkable that no mention of palm 
sugar is found. Chanakya while describing alcoholic beves* 
ages does not even hint at tadl (' toddy Yet Klesias, the Greek 
historian of the time of Chanakya, is said to have tasted and 
liked it. [India and the Western World. Kawlinson). Probably 
very little sugar, if any at all, used* t£) be prepared at he^faur 
At any rate it wa3 unknown in Northern India, including 
Bengal. 

The palmyra palm (Borassus) as called tala in Sanskrit and* 
tdl in the vernaculars. The sap of the tree should therefore be 
known as tall . But this l is pronounced as d, rather r in Madras, 
whence the name td4t From this history of the word we 
gather that the. palmyra palm was the first to undergo Weeding, 
and that the knowledge originated in the'*JDecctfn. It was 
subsequently applied' ta the date palm, to which' the use of ""the 
wo*d^5<fi'Was extended. * *♦.; 

* The. date pahn sugar industry of Bengal appears to be com* 

, parativfl/ recent. Orissa h|s not yet tasted the yUror sugar, at least 
knowing i(S source. The orthodox Hindus have a dread {or the 
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tree itself, sinee it k known to yield an intoxicating drink* and 
I know that in an entire pargana in the District of Hugli 
tapping *a date tree was regained until very recently as sinful. 
There Is no reference to tudl } not to speak of palm sugar, in any 
old Bengali work, though the words, tnadya, ‘wine', and 
* spirit are found. Probably the art of tapping palms originat- 
ing in the Deccan spread into Bengal through low class Hindus 
who subsequently became converts to Islam. Even now theSfflfis 
practised by a class of Mabcmedans in Bengal, though the preju- 
dice among Hin ius agains, the oprat'on is fast disappearing. 
The sap of the palms being associated tvith an alcoholic drink 
is as much shunned by true Matamedar s as by Hindus, It is, 
however, curious to obee.Vj that most of the Hindus of the 
present day do net feel scruple in taking date pdmysr, ‘ cooked * 
by Mahomcdans. 



Vlt.— tfiie Religion of the Birhc«. 

By Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. 

t— M an's Relation to the SriniT-WpELOL 

To the Birhor everything above, below, or around him is 
animated by a spirit or soul. Although the spirit residing in a 
large number of things are almost dormant or at any rate impo- 
tent or innocuous, the residue that stift remain as active spirits 
with varying degrees of power are not inconsiderable in number. 
Besides the spirits of l heir numerous native hills, forests and 
streams, there are the ever-increasing spirits of dead human 
beings, all seeking food and nourishment. The Birhor in his 
absorbing quest for food and his unremitting efforts to preserve 
life and health is not unoften waylaid and balded by some spirit 
or other hungering on his part for sustenance. Some of the more 
powerful spirits are said to regard tigers and bears as their ‘lambs' 
and men as their ‘ peacocks The deer is called by the Birhor 
‘the goat of the gods', and ,when the Birhor slays a deer, he 
offers a bit of its hair or skin to the gods of the forest to avert their 
displeasure. Thus the Birhor ever walks through life with a 
sense of mysterious sacredness almost approaching awe in the 
presence of the higher spirits, powerful for good or evil, whom he 
seeks to propitiate with periodic il sacrifices and offering*, and in 
a spirit of cautious and vigilant fear of the lesser spirits whom 
he seeks to avert, repel, or control. When these lesser spirits, 
however, are not amenable to control but cause failure in the 
chase or sickness to man, they have to be appeased by sacrifices 
or promises of sacrifices ; and even the higher spirits either when 
there is a delay in the supply of their periodical sacrifices or 
when they are tempted by some mischievous spirit or s 4 irit- 
•dealer to taste blood before the appointed time of* sacrifice* 
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to satisfy their premature craving for food and drink by causing 
sickness and death to man. Thus, for the Birhor, the world is 
a vast 4 sacred ' arena where men and spirits are continually 
engaged in a silent struggle each for his own hand. And, over 
it all, sits apart the great God SingbdngS, generally an uncon- 
cerned spectator — the 4 Saklii \ or witness, as the Birhor aptly 
characterizes Him — of the doings of men and spirits, their stra ps 
gles and strivings to secure food and sustain and strengthen 
Kfe. 

It is only a few favoured persons, more sensitive than others, 
who in a state of self-induced trance can enter into direct commu- 
nion with the spirit-world, know the wishes and demands of 
particular gods or spirits and assist in bringing about a mutual 
understanding between man and the gods and spirits and in putting ' 
fellow-men on friendly or rather working relations with them. 
The average man can hope to enter into some sort of direct rela- 
tion with the spirit-world only when his physical body is asleep, 
but with the return of the soul to the body almost all recollection 
of the soul's dream experiences of the spirit world is lost and no 
direct consciousness of that world is retained. 

II. — Deities and Spieits. 

The Birhor recognizes a clear distinction between personal 
gods or spirits who may have to be propitiated with prayers and 
sacrifices and impersonal spirits or powers which may be controlled, 
^averted or repelled by spells, threats and other methods of magio. 
Of personal spirits some receive regular sacrifices, and others are 
not ordinarily heeded unless they cause repeated obstruction to 
the chase or to the collection of honey, or cause repeated misfor- 
tune in health, and refused to be bribed away or placated by a 
casual sacrifice so that they have finally to be conciliated by being 
included among the Manita*hhuU to whom sacrifices at regular 
intervals must be made. This is how the Birhors and particularly 
the migratory section of them who move about in strange 
jungles and hills infested by strange spirit^ continually m*k$ 
additions to th^ir cla x^bhut* and family-6A#ta. 
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Anthiopomojpldc ideas, though not yet fully developed, are 
in the making. The Ord-idngds are believed to have each a 
particular species of animal for his vehicle. Men of the clan 
sometimes have dreams of their Ora*b5ng&s coming from ‘the 
direction of their native hills riding their favourite animals. One 
class of spirits are represented as armed men and another as men 
wearing beards. The spirits are generally divided into males and 
TeBMes. Besides the ancestor-spirits, some other spirits ate 
apparently deified men, as such names of spirits a* Bfin Singh, 
Dalai Singh, and a few others show. 

The personification of a hill-spirit is illustrated by the 
following myth with regard to one of the Birhof spirits. The 
natural features of the hills apparently suggested this 
anthropomorphic interpretation. The spirit Lugu Pgh&p (spirit 
of the Lugu Hill) gave his daughter in marriage to the 
spirit now known as Ranga-Buru (the spirit of the Rangft 
Hill). One day the son-in-law seeing a tiger domesticated 
by his father-in-law, told Lfigu Pahap, u Kindly lend me 
your dog (tiger) for a time. There are many pea-fowls (men) 
in our part of the country. I shall send back your dog after it 
has devoured the pea-fowls The father-in-law acceded to the 
request and he took the tiger home. When he set the t : ger 
on half a dozen men who were cutting wood in a jungle to make 
ploughs with, the wood-cutters struck the tiger to death with 
their axes. As the tiger was fong in returning to him, Lugu-Pgh&r 
himself went to his son-in-law's place to bring his r dog' 
back. His son-in-law with his old father had in the meanwhile, 
left home for purposes of trade — the father to sell € sheep * 
(that is, bears which are the * sheep 9 of spirits) and the son to 
trade in clothes. They stopped by the side of another hill where 
they laid out their clothes one above another. When Ldgu Pdhdf 
came to his son-in-law's place on a hill and learnt that his son- 
in-law and the latter's father were both away from home, hi 
questioned his own daughter about the whereabouts of his 
* dog '. The daughter related what had happened to the animal 
and added that her husband and father-in-law. meant to tqy 
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a new ‘dog 9 for him with the profits of trade. At. this Lugu 
Paiaf was so furiously angry that he set fire to* the hill which 
became red and it has been since known as Manga-buru Seeing 
the hill on fire, the son-in-law and his father ran to the spot, 
leaving their stock of clothes in piles and these turned into 
a jugged hill now known as Kapi^-gadi’ Hill, and the bears 
which had been left on another rock (tongri) still haunt 
tho td&gri now known as * Bhal-tongri* (Rock of Bears). 
gods named Anand Singh and Sunnat Singh> said to be 
the sons of Lugx Pahar , periodically receive the sacrifice of a red 
goat from the men of the Ludamba clan who also offer one red 
goat to Lugu Paha? himself. Although men are not said to-be 
erer married to spirits, when s£ man dreams of having sexual 
iitercc urse with bis wife or other woman or has nocturnal pol- ^ 
lotion, it is believed that he had sexual intercourse in sleep with 
one of the Sat-Bahini spirits (the ‘seven sisters J ) — a class of 
nature beings or elemental spirits of streams and pools. 

, The main deities of the Birhors besides Singbonga, the Creator, 
and Devi Mai would appear to be hill-spirits and ancestor-spirits* 
A few beast-gods such as Bagli-bir (tiger-god), Hundar-bir 
(wolf-god), Bir~BanL4 (orang-outang-god), Bandar-bir (monkey- 
god) and ITaluman-h'r (Baboon-god) are also propitiated. Al- 
though certain trees are believed to be the abode of spirits, tree- 
worship, as a cult, is unknown. The festival of the Karam ( Nau - 
clea par vi folia) tree and the Jilia # tree appear to have been 
adopted by some of the settled groups irom their neighbours. 

The Birhop regards the spirits as his equals who possess or 
have acquired a certain sanctity or rather f sacredness * and 
superior power, but are inclined to be friendly if kept in good 
humour and supplied with food and shelter in due time* Spirits 
are anxious to have an / asthan 9 or seat where food and drink 
may be regularly provided to them by men. And it is to ensure 
this that they sometimes bring death and disease to men. Before 
a migratory (Uthlu) group of Birhors leave their encampment 
in one jungle and start for another jungle, the bamboo- tube con- 
taining rice {ekauli-jung) used at the sacrifices is placed in 
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tiny bamboo box called bonga-pe\i which is earned in a basket 
called bonga-khanchi. The 0|*a-Bong&s are believed to remain 
in the spirit-box with this rice. The other deities of the com- 
munity arc suppo-e^ to be accommodated in the spirit-basket 
during the journey. The wooden pegs, stones or lumps of clay 
that represented the different spirits at the now abandoned spirit* 
seats are upturned and the spirits are all told, M ^ Come along. 
¥S^rc going to such and such a jungle/' and the spirits, it is 
said, readily troop into the spirit-basket with which a man called 
“ Bduga-gogoni " (god-carrier) walks away a short distance in 
advance of the party . 

Mahadeo (generally worshipped only by certain families, or' 
individuals), Singbonga, and the pother goddesses Devi Mai, 
Burhi Mai, and Kali Mai, are, however, deities who are 
superior to man, an! stand as a class apart. They are the gods 
proper, and the rest are spirits and bhuts. Among spirits, 
the Buru-Bongas, or ancestral hill-spirits, and the Haprcwn, 
>r ancestor-spirits, rank highest. The rest are bhuts of whom 
jftandi is a general spirit, sacrificed to by the whole tribe. 

The different deities and spirits recognized by the Birhdys 
may be classified as follows : — 

(i) General or Tribal Gods and Spirits . 

(1) The Supreme God or Singbdnyx. — At the head of the 
dirlior spirits anl deities stands this greit over-god who ordina- 
rily takes no active interest in human affairs# He does not 
)ause any harm to min an! may occasionally protect him from 
evil. He is recognized as the creato of the world. While go** 
ng out to hunt or to collect honey the Birhor sometimes invokes 
him to procure him game or honey, as the case may be. 

A Birhor naively explained to me the cause of such invocation by 
saying, “ It is for the belly (hunger) that we tell Singbongl, 
To-day we are going to hunt : do give us game/ Since Sing- 
bong& created us He must provide us with food/' Some Birhdys 
in explaining to me the characteristics of Singbonga described 
him as the ' Sakhi ' or witness of what men and spirits do. He is 
spoken of as identical with the Sun, but not the material part 
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of the great luminary. *The Hindu name 4 Bhagab&n * is also 
applied to him v ThOreJk just tbe glimmering of an idea that He 
is a moral God wW punishes wrong-doing. To avert particular 
dangers, a white goat ora white fowl is offered to Him by the 
head of a family, with his face to the east. White probably 
symbolizes either purity or the white rays of the Sun. 

(4) The mother-goddesses Devi Mai and Buphi Mil are, 
unlike & ingbdngd, intensely interested in man, and if propel f 
served, brings him luck in health, progeny and food. 

(&) Chandi and other hunting deities ^ Near every BirhOr 
tanda a piece of rock under some tree is fixed upon as the seat of 
% the hunting Qod Chandi and his associates. Before under- 
taking a hunting expedition, the hots, sticks, and axes which the 
hunters carry with them are arranged under the tree and the 
Naya offers sacrifices to Chandi to ensure success in the hunt. 
Bandar Bir and Haluman Bir are believed to bring success in 
catching monkeys. 

(4) Mahdll Chdati . — This is a female deity who is said to 
be the wife of the spirit Lugu Pahar (named after a hill of that 
name in the Hazaribagh. district). On the occasion of the 
Thhathhi ceremony of a new-born babe in a Birhof family the 
sacrifice of a black fowl is made to this deity by the NayS on the 
open space in front of the kumbd or hut of the family, and a 
similar offering is made on the occasion of a marriage in a family, 
Originally, it would seem, this was a hill-deity since anthropomor- 
phized and was probably the Ofa-bongd of some formerly predo- 
minant clan. Now she is regarded as merely a powerful spirit tc 
whom sacrifices have lo be offered at the thaana or spirit-seats, tc 
prevent harm to the community. 

(it) Clan Code* 

(1) Bnrubdngds or Ora-bongds . — These are the spirits of; the 
different hills reputed to have formed the original homes of the 
different Birhof clans. They are generally identified with the 
hills themselves. la fact, it is only the J&ghi or settled Birhdffl 
who call them dfd (house) bongos, the Utblu (migratory) Bir* 
hors call these splits the Burn {hill) l dngds* They are believ e* 
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to be the ‘ m&like 9 or * masters 9 (dispensers) bt sickness. Sonne 
of the Bflru BongSs are credited with certain power# over nature, 
such as causing and stopping rain and storm* Eaoh Org-bongS 
has its peculiar sacrifices which the head of the clan in every 0rj4d 
offers annually in Agh&n, Pus, Magh or Asarh. When a man of 
any gotra dreams of his Ora-bong& coming riding the animal 
which is his reputed vehicle, some misfortune to the village is 
4 Kf*pt^hendedj»and a special pujd or sacrifice is offered'* 

(2) Larankia Bkuts.—E&ch Birhor clan has a particular 
Larankia Bhut 1 (fighting spirit) with whose help in ancient times 
the forefathers of the clan fought against other clans. They 
used to be invoked and sacrifices offered to them before members 
of the clans started on a fighting expedition. As such expedi- 
tions are unknown in modem times, it is only when the Larankia 
bhut of a clan appears in a dream to members of the clan that 
sacrifices are offered to it, as it is believed that the spirit 
is hungry and will cause mischief if no food is provided. The 
shape in which the Larankia bhut appears in dreams is that of 
a man armed for battle. Among such bhuts are Chatrama of 
the Bhuiya clan, Mahdi of the Murum clan and MurkAtti of 
the AqcH clan* 

(3) Manila [acquired) spirits of tie clans. — Some of the 

clans have a few 11 anita or acquired spirits which are provided 
with seats either in a small leaf -hut called %t bonga-dfH 99 , spirit- 
hut, or in a special tAadn or spirit seat of the family as distin- 
guished from the common (jama) thadn of the The way 

in which such * gods 9 appear to have been ‘ acquired 9 is this r 
When a clan-group in the past repeatedly met with some misfor- 
tune or other such as obstruction in their hunting or honey-gather- 
ing expeditions or sickness and death, a mdti was consulted and 
some particular spirit was declared to be responsible for the trouble 
If in spite of offerings of fowl, pig or other sacrifice, there was 
a recurrence of the trouble and the spirit refused to abstain from 
its mischievous tricks unless provided with a seat and regular 

1 The term 4 bhut * is applied by the Chota Nagpur aboriginal indiscriminately 
• to ghosts and deities. • 
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periodical sacrifices, such a seat was provided and regular 
sacrifices promised. As now-a-days the foSd-groups are 
not solely clan-groups but mixed groups consisting of persons 
of different clans, such mini t a spirits are acquired by the food- 
group or (dh^d as a whole and are known as Sdvgi-bhifs or 
group-gods. Such clan-gods of the Manila type as members 
of any clan have inherited from their forefathers were carried by 
them to the food-group or (dn4d of which they now form 
and given seats at a thddn or spirit-seat selected by the family 
by the side of the encampment or settlement. A lump of clay 
or a stone or a small wooden peg is placed there as the symbol 
of the god. The tun4d, as a whole, feels as much interested in 
keeping these spirits in good humour and avert any mischief 
from them as the clan or family to which they particularly be- 
long. Consequently as clan-gods they receive, from the head of 
the particular clan in the ( andd , each the stipulated sacrifices at 
the appointed season; and as 8dngi*bhuU or group-gods they jointly 
receive with other group-gods some common sacrifices to share 
amongst themselves. Among such M Unit d clan -gods may be 
mentioned Bir-Bdnhe, Sipdhi , Anand ttngh, Chhannvt Singh , 
Ban Singh , Duldl Singh, Lugd Pdhdr , Mai or Mahdmdya, Din4d~ 
befi Bdgh-bir, Ilurtdar-bir Mahadeo and innumerable others. In 
the spirit-basket of a family of the Ludumba olan I saw a pair 
of snail iron-chains which were said to represent Mahadeo 
which was the Manila clan-god of the family. Beside the 
door of tin leaf hut belonging to a family of that clan in the 
^same tdn^a I saw suspended on the outer wall a winnowing 
basket which, I was told, represented a Manita clan-god named 
Guru Qotdin. In cases of an epidemic of cholera or small-pox 
in the 0n4d, the mother-goddess Devi is generally offered one 
red goat and the goddess KdlfaMdi is offered one black goat* A 
vow or mdnild is made when the epidemic spreads and the 
promised sacrifices are offered by the Naya when it abates* 

(Hi) Family God * . 

(1) 3 a p*om or Ancettor^tpiriU**— These are the spirits of 
such deceased persons of a Birhor family as have been conducted 
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to the &dtnfy 1 or inner tabernacle, of the hut by the 
VmW-diif ceremony. Until the umbul-ader ceremony » 
performed in respect of any deceased member of the family 
the spirit remains , a mua and is not included among • the 
Haprom, as ancestor-spirits are called. Similarly, the spirits 
of the following classes of persons are not conducted to the 
d'iug and consequently are not included within the HaprSm, 
^s^spirits of women dying in pregnancy or childbirth or during 
their menses ; spirits of persons dying of snake-bite, cholera 
or small-pox ; persons killed by tiger, or drowned to death; the 
spirit of a man dying during the menstrual period of his wife and^ 
the spirit of a bachelor who kept a maiden without marrying her. 
Unless their regular sacrifices and offerings are neglected, these 
ancestor-spirits cause no harm, but, on the other hand, care for the 
well-being of the family and a> sist them in securing game or honey. 
Promises of a decent share in the spoil of the chase induce Chowrasi 
Haprom ancestor-spirits to redouble their energies in baffling the 
impediments to the chase sought to be offered by certain spirits. 
If, however, these Haprom are not regularly supplied with food 
and drink they themselves prevent success in securing game or 
honey, or incite outside bhuts to (ause sickness in the family. It 
is said that out of a touch of natural affection they do not them- 
selves cause sickness to their human relatives but incite other 
spirits to do so in such eases. When a girl of the family goes 
wrong with a man of the same clan, it is the Burha-Burhi ances- 
tor-spirits who in their solicitude for the good of the family reveal 
the sin to the matt. ,, * 

The Haproms or ancestor-spirits, as we have indicated, are 
divided into two classes— the Burha-Burhi or near ancestors of the 
family and the Chowrasi Haprom who are the ancient dead of the 
family whose names are no longer remembered. Sacrifices to the 
former are offered by the head of the family who sacrifices one 
red hen after the (ha (hi ceremony of a newborn babe, one after 

1 The Ufklu* or migratory Birhors hive nodding or inner tabernacle for 
the Saprtms hot sacrifice to. them at a email leaf -hat which ferret as their 
Bong <i. of $ or spirit-hut. , • 
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a marriage in the family, and also one by snob families as observe 
the Sarhfcl feast on the occasion of that feast. To the Ckowrati 
Ha prom the Ngya or priest of the fandd sacrifices a fowl on the 
occasion of the thafhi ceremony of a newborn child in the family 
and a wedding in the family. 

Although they generally exercise a guardian care over their 
descendants, ancestor-spirits are not consulted in times of danger 
or distress nor credited with the power of giving oracles to them. 
Birhdr customs do not show any relations between ancestor- 
worship and totemism. 

The cult of f heroes 9 or the distinguished dead appears to be 
unknown, unless such spirits as Ban Singh , Dular Singh , etc., be 
those of heroes wlfose achievements have been forgotten. 

(&) Manila Baghouts . — When a member of a family is killed 
by a tiger, his spirit, as I have said, is not included within the 
Haproms or ancestor-gods nor accommodated either in the tiding 
of the family-hut or in the family thdan or spirit-seat. Such a 
Baghoufc is represented by a stone or a lump of clay placed in the 
spirit hut, if the family has one, or under a tree near the ( thadrt 9 or 
seat of the land a spirits. Some Jaghi Birhors plant an upright 
stone to mark the seat of the Baghout. A speckled (spotted red 
and white) fowl is offered to the spirit periodically by the head of 
the family to avert any mischief which this spirit may cause. 

(8) family Manila Bhuts or the acquired deities of a family.— 
Although the BSghouts described in the last paragraph are 
called Manila Bdghouts to distinguish them from stray t&nr 
B&gkouts who are spirits of persons killed by tigers and nob 
conducted* back lo their people, they are virtually ancestor-gods. 
The Mdmtd gods proper of a family 1 comprise such spirits as 
owing to repeated mishaps having been caused by them to the family 
have been promised scats and periodical offerings by a member 
of the family in order to prevent future mischief from them. 
The mdli is appealed to for the purpose of finding out the bhui 
causing mishaps, and the offering required to appease the bhut* 

1 The * M4nita spirits of the clans 9 described above may also be some o i them 
really Manila spirit*of particular families a ho acquire^ them for themselves. 
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An instance ofjrach a family bhU is the spirit of a murdered 
person io whom periodical sacrifices are offered by the descendants 
of the murderer An interesting class of such spirits am what 
are called the Ndm$*Bhute of the family of the murderer . 4 As 
instances of such bhute may be mentioned the following .—In 
one Birhor thndd I found a family of the Bhuiya clan sacrificing 
to a bkut which was named Ldki Ndfan, and the" head of the 
family gave me the following account of its origin. His grand* 
father had grown lac on a few trees, but some unknown thief 
stealthily removed the lac from the trees. The owner of the lao 
took up a little of the earth on which the footprint of the thief ^ 
could be seen. With the help of this earth, known as jdngdr 
dhura, a 1 mdral bkut * was set* up to kill the thief* 
Not long afterwards misfortune after misfortune troubled 
my informant's grandfather* A mdti was called in and by 
the Dub-kora process of spirit-finding it was known that 
the thief had been killed by the mdrel-bkut and that it 
tvas the spirit of the murdered thief. Sacrifices by the 
lihgehhd methol were made three times, but fee spirit would 
lot be appeased until it was made a mdnitd by being provided 
Rrith a seat and regular sacrifices at fixed intervals. This was 
iccordingly done. Just in the same way a family of the Be\r$dr 
dan of Birhors in another tdndd, as I was informed, had acquired 
\ Mdnitd Shut named Qdrd Ndfan which was the spirit of a cow* 
aerd whose cattle damaged the field of an' ancestor of the Bekrddr 
nan and who was consequently dealt with in the same way as 
he lac-rtbief- In another fdncfd I met with a similar family** 

\ hit. styled Marich-ndsan whose origin was thus* accounted 
or. An ancestor of a Birhor family belonging to the Uembrdm 
fotra saw a chilli plant full of chillies on a plot of jdrd (land 
leared by burning down trees on it). The man could not resist 
he temptation of helping himself with all the chillies on the 
>lant. The owner with the help of th a jangfadhyrd of the thief 
.ealt with him in the manner described above and the thief 
lied within a short time, and his spirit was duly conducted to 
he dding qf his hut. * The relatives of the latter, however, with 
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the help of one of those very stolen chillies set ox^ a mar&l bhut 
who soon killed the owner of the chilli plant* The spirit of the 
latte r began to afflict the family of his enemy in several ways till 
at length, other means of appeasing the spirit having failed; it 
was given a seat by the family who accepted it as a family 
Nafan sprit* 

(it?) Group-Gads, or Sangi^Bhuts. 

These are spirits sacrificed to by an entire (arid a or food-group; 
whether it be a group of Jaghis or Ufklus . The way in which 
these gods arise is as follows. When shortly after taking up their 
^residence temporarily (as Uthlus) or permanently (as Jaghis) in 
any locality, a Birhor group repeatedly meets with failure in the 
chase or suffers from sickness in their group, the mdti tries his 
methods of finding out the bhut or sp’rifc that is responsible for 
the trouble. These methods generally are either what is known as 
Dufrhdrd or what is known as Khdri ho>d . In the Khari-hora 
process which is employed first , the matt sits down holding with 
one hand an axe placed upright on the ground with its head 
downwards. He begins by sprinkling around him rice grains 
placed before him on a leaf and goes on muttering invocations 
to different spirits. The mdti goes on interrogating in a sing- 
song tone, u Say, who thou art. Art thou such and such a bhut or 
such other bhut ?” Thus he goes on naming every bhdt he can 
think of until the axe and the hind placed on it begin to Bhake 
and move. The name at which this movement begins is taken to 
be that of the spirit who has caused harm and has now possessed 
the math < The spirit is now aaked what sicrifices he would have 
and different sacrifices are similarly named. The name at which 
the axe gives a jerk and begins to move sharper anl quicker is 
taken to be the sacrifice demanded. If in spite of such sacrifices 
being offered, the troubles do not cc or revive after a short 
interval, the khdn-hord process is repeate4 once or twice to find 
out if any additional or more acceptable sacrifices are wanted* 
If in spite of such sacrifices having been offered, the troubles 
do not cease, the Dub-kord process of spirit-finding is tried once 
or twice. This process consists in the mdti taking some rice 
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on & winnotfiilgf basket and briskly rubbing them with his 
hands on the basket while muttering his invocations until he 
is possessed by* the bhut responsible for the troubles* The 
bhut on being asked his name by some one present reveals 
his name through^ the mouth of the mdlu Then the spirit 
is asked what he wants. The spirit finally sxys, *i Make me a 
.*jj gnita ”, He is then asked “ How would you remain V* The 
bhut feplies Vhether he would have stone or wooden peg or 
a lump of clay for his v seat. Sometimes the bhut names an 
unusual object such as a p xir of iron-chains (by which I found 
the Mahadeo represented by the Ludumba Sian men of a certain 
tantfa). The bhut is then asked, “ What would you have to eat ?” 
Thereupon he names the sacrifice he desires to hive and the 
colour of the fowl or pig or goat he covets . The required seat 
(clay lump, stone, or wooden peg, as the cas? may be) 
is accordingly made and the spirit is included among the S&Hffi 
Wit* of the^ group. Naturally the U\hlu> or migratory, 
groups of Birhors who are constantly moving from one hill 
cr jungle to another, have many more of such bhut* than the 
Jaghi or settled groups possess. These Manila Hints jointly 
xequired by a group, as also the Manila B'luts of the different 
Eamilies of the group, altogether constitute the Sangi Bhuts 
of the groups; and once a year in the month of Magh (January) 
the maH of the \an<l* offers sacrifices to them t> keep the t*n(fu 
free from sickness and amply provided with game and honey. 
Besides this fixed annual sacrifice, they are also offered especial 
sacrifices when an epidemic visits the t a rid a or its surrSftnding 
sountrjr. Jaher Buri, Buri Mai, Kali Mai, Devi, Darha,^Mfahad$c> 
md several other deities, including those named above as Manitft 
dan-gods, are included among the Sangi gods. In fact most 
>f these M&nita Bhuts ofJtmilies are the Sangi Bhuts of their 
dan which they carried Wiili them to the new \an$a groups they 
subsequently joined. And consequently it is the business of 
roch families to offer the particular sacrifices required by such 
lcities, whereas the (ainfa as a whole generally offer in M&jjh 
mce every year joint sacrifices to all such SStfgi-bkiU** The 
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required sacrifices are collected by subscripfcfoit from all the 
families of the fd»<fd. Generally they contribute two goats in 
the first year and the next year four fowls fo*$aoh hunting 
net in the {a*4* and so on in alternate years. r w 
( 9 ) Individual or Sakti Biftfs. 

It is only the Mdti who takes to himself some particular deity 
such as Mahadeo as his Bdkti bhut. Sometimes it if in a dreaqj 
that this deity appears to the man and he attache! himself to 
such deity. Generally it is only aftlr some training under an 
old Mdti that the novice whu has learnt the proper methods of 
invoking the spirits and passing into the trance state by swinging 
his head from side to side while muttering the invocations that 
he has a vision of the deity that will help him* and fees upon 
him a£ his guardian deity. By unremitting devotion to such 
deity and scrupulous habits of continence and abstemiousness in 
diet,** mdti seeks to come into direct relation with the spirit- 
world. He sometimes sits up whole nights concentrating his 
mind on his deity, muttering invocations to him, burning the 
gum of s&Z-teees as incense before the visible symbol of the 
deity, and at times passes into trance when his soul is believed to 
temporarily pass from the physical worll anl function in the 
spirit-world. The devotion of some of these mdti* to their 
favourite deity is indeed remarkable. Generally the object of 
the particular devotion of the Birhdr mdti is either Mahddeo or 
Mdi* It is through communion with such powerful deities that 
the mdti is believed to acquire power to control other spirits. 
Thf edifices required by the deity is duly offered at fixed 
internals By his votary. Besides the principal deity to whose 
service the mdti devotes himself, he also serves such deities a# 
are believed to be companions of, or somehow associated with, that 
deity. Thus I found at one td%4d a mdti who was a votary of 
Mahadeo, worshipping Mahadeo, Mai* Devi and Durg&. In an 
enclosure in hk courtyard (dugan) there is one longish stone 
representing MahSdeo furthest to the north, and a little to the 
south of it is a lump of clay representing Mdi (the mother-, 
goddess); next to it are two other lumps of clay representing Dm 
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and Durgd^vrho are said to be daughters of Mai* Twice in the 
year, once in, the month of A twin and again in Chait, the 
votary sacrifices one black goat to Mahadeo and one red goat to 
MSi, Devi and JDurga jointly. 

The Sdngi Bhyta are characterized as Arhdid-Bhuts at 
whose orders stray spirits and minor blmts will kill people or 
do other harm. Some Birhors, it is said, occasionally seek the 
help of the S&wgi Bhuts to convert souls of dead men or animals 
into Nafan Mitts to wreak vengeance on an enemy. The 
following instances of this are interesting : — 

A Birhor owned a sow which was pregnant. The sow having 
strayed into the jungle, a cowherd shot her dead with an arrow 
which remained sticking into Its flesh. • The Birhor inquired of 
all the people of the neighbouring settlements as to whp had 
killed his sow and declared that he must realize from the culprit 
a sum of lour rupees for the sow and twelve for the pigs in her 
womb. As everyone denied having shot the sow, the Birhor took 
the arrow to the tfidan of his clan and made ddkdrang of it by 
placing it beside the symbols of the bhu's at the thddn and 
Sprinkling drvd rice on it, and addressed the deities at the thddn 
“ Here I offer to you twelve unborn pigs. Do ye deal 
with the man who has dealt thus with these parts 1 (angs) 
of yours.” Shortly after this not only members of the family 
of the slayer of the pig but his cattle too died one after another, 
fleas began to infest his hpuse and cause sickness to his cattle. 
At length one little boy remained the sole surviving member of 
the family. This harm was attributed to the souls of t^epigs* 
which became ftdian-bhut* by order of the Sdngi-bkitfo ^hcfC 
Ndfan-bhiits, however, are like double-edged swords, as after 
having done away with their employer's enemy they turn back 
upon their employer himself unless they are made Mdnitd-bkut*— 
a position which all spirits covet. As an instance of the conduct 
of these Ndfan-bkuts, the following incident may be cited. A 
Birhdr of the Bhuiya clan had reared lac on some trees, and close 

1 This looks like an identification of the sacrifices or victims with the god* 
*© whom they arc offered. • 
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to those tree s he had planted some vegetable* o^Dbd gdngra. 
A Birhor of a neighbouring tdrvid happened to b% passing that 
way and eased nature under the tree and finally made away with 
some of the lac and vegetables. Shortly ‘afterwards the owner 
of the lac and vegetables came to inspect them and unwittingly 
trod upon the excrement and his feet slipped and he fell down. 
He thereupon took up a Kttle of the earth covered over with 
hoar-frost on which foot-prints of the thief eotflfl be discern®! 
and carried this jdngd-dhurd (dust of tie feet) to the thddn of his 
fdndd and sprinkled afud rice on it, appealed to the Sdngt-bAuts, 
saying “Go and punish the m&n who has harmed me in this way". 
Two members of the thief's family were killed by tigers within a 
very short time. The same Ndfan-bh&f , however, before long, 
caused death to four members of his employer's family* 

(vi) Minot Spirit * or Ningchka-bhutn* 

Under this head may be classed the remaining spirits who, 
whether personal spirit, or elemental beings, or impersonal 
powers, do not receive regular sacrifices, but depend for their 
nutriment on the off-chance of sometimes extorting the sacrifice 
of a fowl or animal from men by waylaying, obstructing, or 
afflicting them. Some of these spirits, as we have seen, at length 
succeed by a dogged persistence to get admission into the rank 
of a Manila deity, but the majority are satisfied with mngchhd 
sacrifices once in a way. In this class are human spirits who 
are excluded from the category of Hgprdms, such as the Bhutan 
or sp|rits of men whose wives died during their menstrual period, 
Ki chins w spirits of women dying during menses, Baram-bhuts 
or spirits of bachelors who kept maidens in concubinage, Muas or 
spirits of persons dying of snake-bite, C Aunts or spirits of women 
dying during pregnancy, and elemental spirits like the Sdtbahimi 
and Bmdi-Era. Such of them as have no fixed habitation are 
known as Bhulas (wandering spirits). 

Unless accepted as muni tan, all spirits — and their name is 
legion— rthat reside in upland and river, forest and mountain (tanr* 
tikur, garha-dhora, ban- jungle, p&liar-parbat) are ningchiS-bAi**** 
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Some spirit that me Mnitda to some people may be ningchia- 
bhdts to all others. Thus the Darkfrbkut is a spirit that dwells 
in stones by the side of some lowland or don, and is a mdmta- 
Mut to the owner of the land who has to offer periodical sacrifice* 
to the Darha* For others! Ddrhd is a ningchha-bkjit, so that 
when any outsider cuts wood of trees by the side of the Dfoha 
stone or eases nature by its side, he is afflicted with* some sickness 
for the removal of which the ningehhd ceremony has to be per- 
formed by a mati. 

III. — Sacrifices and Sacrifioers. 

In this section I shall describe the ritual observed in the pro-# 
pitiation or conciliation of the different classes of Birhor deities 
and spirits with the object of securing ‘ luck 9 and avoiding mis- 
fortune, of preserving, increasing and ennobling life. 

Stng-Bonga Puj*. — As for the supreme God, Sing-B$nga* 
there is no special season or special ritual for sacrificing to Him. 
When some serious calamity threatens or visits a family, the head 
of the family with his face to the east offers a whit* fowl or a 
white goat to Him and prays for succour. A fowl is also offered 
to him by the Naya on the occasion of the annual Sangi-Puja for 
the protection of the tanda from harm. Devi Mai and other 
Mother-Goddesses also receive sacrifices at the Sangi-Puja besides 
special offerings to avert some special calamity. 

Ora-Bohga Pujd . — The propitiation of the guardian deity, 
the Ora-Bdnqa, or Buru-Bdhga, of each clan is esteemed by the 
Birhor to be of paramount importance. The sacrifice is performed 
on a Friday or a Monday in the month of Pitt or j Mdgh (January- 
Febsuary) with the following rites: The day preceding the 
ceremony, the head of the clan, in the t&nda, brings a twig of the 
merel (myrobalan) tree. The twig is dried in the sun and burnt 
into ashes. A loin-cloth of the man is cleaned by boiling in 
water mixed with the ashes of the myrobalan twig and 4aid out 
to dry. The man remains fasting the whole day. Members of 
the clan living or encamping within some distance are invited to 
join in the piijS. The man bathes without irubbing any oil on 
his head or limbs, puts on the cloth cleaned and 'dried the previous 
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day. Then he goes with hie kinsmen and friends to ih$ spirit hut, 
if any, of the clan, takes the small bohgti-feti or spirit-lox 
containing a little vermilion in a kid (snuff-box) and diud 
rice for the puj& which kept in a bamboo s tube in which the 
Ora-bonga is also supposed to stop, and gdes^ to an open space 
a little further away from the huts, His companions carry 
a knife, an axe, the requisite fowls or goat, and some rice for 
cooking a meal. The place is now cleaned with cowdung 
diluted in water by some man ; no woman is permitted to go there 
or witness the ceremony, Different Ord-bongas require different 
^sacrifices. To the Ord*lohgds of most of the clans, two fowls — 
one red and one white — are # offered ; those of the Geroa, 
Shamjhakoa, A&cli and Kbangar clans require one goat each ; the 
Ora-bdhgd of the Murum clan requires one fowl and one goat, 
and that] of the Nagpuria clan requires a bullock. On the space 
cleaned with cow Jung, a mystic diagram with four compart- 
ments is drawn with rice-flour. In one of the compartments is 
placed an emblem of the totem of the clan, a bit of skin or *horn 
of the totem aninul, or wing or feather of the totem bird, such 
as lias been already mentioned in detail in a previous chapter. 
When everything is ready for the sacrifice, the man with his 
face turned in the direction of the hill reputed to be the original 
horns of his clan which is identified with his Buru-bonga or 
Ora-longa, stands on his left leg with his right heel resting on 
his left knee, and, stretching his hand forward, pours a little 
water three timss on the gro md and invokes the spirit by name 
tfnd prays for luck in hunting and physical well-being to the 
members of the clan. He then sits down on one of the gom- 
partments of the rice-flour diagram, makes three vermilion 
mirks on the gr jund and prays for health and abundance of 
gams to the clan. The head of each fowl is then cut off with 
the kni|e, and the heads placed on the ground and blood from 
the headless bodies of the fowls is dropped on the heads. Then 
the heads are skinned and cut up and mixed with rice and 
made into a lump and roasted. Every member of the clan 
present scrapes off the nails of his fingers a % little of this roasted 
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meat and olfer* it to the Ofd-lohgd, saying-, * We offer this 
head to you; enjoy this meat and drink; give us health and 
luck in the chase . 99 The men of the clan now eat the head. 
Then they besmear each his oWn face with oil. The bodied of 
the fowls are then -cut up and dressed and boiled with rice as 
khichri and eaten by the men of the clan. If they* cannot eat 
up ail the khichri, what is left over is burnt in the fire. Then 
the party return to the open space in front of the hut of the 
head of the clan. On the way the latter goes on sprinkling 
water on the path from a jug (lota) Until he reaches home. 
There he sprinkles a littie water on the dngan or open space* 
in front of his hut, a little water here and there on all sides, 
and a little at the door of the hut { the rest of the water in 
the jug is sprinkled in the dding of his hut where the jug is 
finally left. The wife of the man now fills the jug again with 
water, comes out with the jug in her hand and washes- the feet of 
all the men who attended the sacrifice. The men then each put a 
little oil first in his ear, then over his eyes and 'finally all over 
his body. If ,any lone omits this, particularly if his hands and 
legs are not anointed with oil before he visits other people's 
houses, the sacrifices will have no efficacy, and he will have to 
offer the sacrifices over again. 

Sacrifice* to the Manitd deities . — The Mdnitd dongas are 
offered by the head of the family or clan which have accepted 
them as mdnitds, such sacrifices and at such intervals as have 
been agreed upon for all time. Thus in one yx%da I found the 
Lu lamba gotra men offering annually one white goat to Sipahi 
bhui , two pigs to Bir-Bdnhe , one red goat to Anand Singh and 
Chhunnat Singh jointly, one red goat to Ldgu Pdh dr, one black 
goat to Mai, one black virgin sb e-goat to Dina-beti, and one 
speckled fowl to the family Baghout. 

Sacrifices to Sdngi Bh&ts. — All the Mdnita bh%is^ of the 
different families of the \dnd,d who have their seats at the] thdans 
of the settlement together with such bhuts as the fandd have 
made their common mdnitds receive annually either in the 
moath of Mdgh (January), or failing that in A&rh (July) a joint 
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sacrifice of not less than twelve fowls m One year aiul two goats 
in the next year and go on in each alternate year; Each family, as 
I have already said, contributes four fowls for each hunting net 
owned by it, and forji&e price of the two goats a proportionate 
subscription is collected by the Kdtwar from each family. The 
Nay a officiates as the sacrifices An open spdoe sit one extremity 
of the Jfd»$4 is cleaned with oowdug or mud and water by a 
woman of the NayS's family who after ablutions goes there»witl 
water in a new vessel. After cleaning tbe spot with the water 
brought in the new earthen jar, she places on the ground thus 
cleaned a new winnowing basket containing about a seer ( two 
lbs.} of arud nee, a little Vermillion, a little salt, a few pieces of 
turmeric and a few chillies^ and goes away. The Naya holding 
another sup or winnowing basket in his hand now goes to the thaan 
and leaves it there and then gees to some stream or spring for 
ablution. Oh bis return, he takes the sup and taking the mdti 
with him goes to the place where sacrifices are to be offered and 
there asks the matt to put himself in his accustomed hypnotic state. 
The matt goes on muttering his mantras until he begins to swing 
his head (jhupnd) and works himself up into something like a 
frenzy, when he is believed to be possessed by some spirit. 
The Naya now places a little rice from his winnowing basket 
on the palm of the mati’s hand and asks him, “ Who art thou V* 
The mdti, or rather the spirit that has possessed him, replies 
“I am such and suoh Ih&t (names) ” 1 Then the Nay a tells 
him, “ Do thou examine the rice and see whether the sacrifices 
We are going to offer on this day of Mdgh (or Asdrh) will bring 
ns luck. ♦Thou art a spirit and of course seest future events. Ji 
The spirit through the mouth of the mdti says, “Come boys, 
it will be all right. Begin your sacrifices. You will have 
nothing to fear. ” It is said that on such occasions, the mdti or 
rather the spirit that comes to him invariably predicts success. 
Tbe goat or fowls to be sacrificed are next brought to the mdti for 
examination. The Ndfd tells him , 4t Examine these too ; see 

1 Generally St Si either the Si pahi bkiU, or Lug*, or M&hideo, or Devi, who 
>• believed to poM» the m*44 on Inch ce&tito&t. 
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whether they ere sound or not ; and whether they will ptease 
the deities . 19 The mat* takes up in his arms one of the fowls 
or the goat, as the ease may be, and says accordingly , — “ Go to ; 
these are all right f begin your sacrifices.” Now the* Ndyd 
takes a little water in his right hand and sprinkles it on the 
head and body of each of the goats or fowl. He next puts 
three marks of Vermillion (sindur) on the ground and a sindut 
mark on the head and a tindur mark on each of the two horns 
of the goats ; in the case of fowls a sindur mark is made on the 
head of each. Now the IS ay a with his face turned to the east 
and one of the goats or fowls, as the case may be, in bis arms # 
stands on bis left leg with the right leg placed behind it. He 
prays, “ To-day in this month of Mdgh (or Asark) we are offer- 
ing the promised (mdnild) sacrifices to all the Sangi bhuts. 
May the fandd remain in health and happiness. May no disease 
or other ill enter the tanda 93 . He then sits down on his feet, 
places the goat or fowl to his left, and asks all the villagers to 
sprinkle rice. The other goat or fowls, as the case may be, are 
placed by its side. All present sprinkle on the victims rice from 
the tup. Then the Ndyd invokes all the gods whose names he can 
call up, and prays , — u To-day in this month of Mdgh, we call 
upon you, Oh Sangt bkuh , do ye command and control ( hankao , 
dabdo) all bhuts from outside {up rid cJtdpria ). You verily are the 
masters {mdliks, i.e , over other bkuts ). Do not allow disease and 
calamity to approach the td add. 33 Then the victims are offered 
up by cutting their throats with an axe in the case of goats and 
with a knife in the case of fowls. The red goat 1 is sacrificed 
before the black one. The victim's head is put down on the 
ground, a little blood from the body is dropped on this head, and 
then more blood is poured on a leaf-cup. When all the blood 
in the body has been thus let into the leaf-cup, the body is put 
aside. The other victims are dealt with in turn in the same way. 
Then the heads of the sacrificed goats or fowls are taken up, the 
hair on them is burnt, and the meat chopped into pieces. In 
$he case of the goats, the brains of the fed goat are mixed with 


1 The red got* Is «aid*fco be really for Durgd and the black one for £4PL 
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arua rice and wrapped up in two sal leaves and roasted by placing 
burning' charcoal above and under this bundle. The roasted 
brains are taken to the spot where the sacrifices were offered and 
a little of it is taken with his nails by tlie Ndyd and offered 
to the Sdngi-bhuts ; while offering it, the Ndyd says, u Here 
I offer yon the head and neck ( muri-kkandi ) of the goats. We 
shall eat it and so will you too. ” 1 Only the Naya and the 
men of his clan in the tdndd may eat this roasted brain, * The 
flesh of the head of the red goat is boiled in water with d r ud 
rice and a little oil and turmeric. This too may be eaten only 
• by the Naya, and the men of his clan in the t&nia* The 
entrails, lungs and heart of the victims can be eaten only by the 
women of the Ndya’s clan. The rest of the flesh of the red 
goat, as also the flesh of the head and body of the black goat, is 
divided among all the families of the (dndd, including the Ndyd 9 8 
family, and they take their respective shares home. The fowls 
sacrificed to the Sdngi-bhuts are dealt with in the same maimer 
as the black goat. Women may on no account partake of the 
meat of the head either of any fowls or goats or other animals 
offered to any deity or even of those obtained by hunting, 
although they may eat the meat of fowls or animals purchased 
from outside the tdn$d and not sacrificed to any deity. The 
Sdngi-bhuts , as I have said, are characterized as drhdids or 
spirits possessing power over other spirits. 

Sacrifices to Ningchhd Bhuts . — With the exception of some 
jpinor ailments, most of the ills that flesh is heir to is attributed 
by the Birhor to the action of spirits. In all cases of sickness, 
the assistance of the mdti is sought ; and he finds out either'by 
the Kkdri-hora or by th3 dub-bora process described above, or 
by rubbing a little oil on a sal leaf and looking in it for the 
reflection of the l but which is responsible for the illness. If it is 
a bhut of the family who has caused the trouble the customary 
sacrifices to him are offered. If, however, it is a bhut from 
outside the house, the mfyU declares from which direction of the 
compass it has coma and indicates the number and colour of the 

— - <L - - . - 

1 Ibc appears to be that of “ eating with the go d« ", 
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fowls it requires. The ningehhd ceremony is now performed 
by the mdti in the following manner. He takes up each fowl, 
waves it three times round the head of the patient, places some 
arm rice on the extended palm of the patient’s hand, apd the 
fowl is made to eat a little of this rice, The mdti orders the fowl, 
saying, " So long you have given trouble. Get hence from 
to-day. Here are offerings for you. Do not give further 
trouble.” The mati with a companion now takes the fowl in 
the direction from which the afflicting spirit is believed to have 
come, to the common boundary of two settlements or villages. 
While the mati goes out of the hut of the sick man, the latter 
throws away the rice remaining in his hand in the direction in 
which the mati goes with the fowl. • Arrived at the boundary of 
two settlements, the mati sits down with his face to the east, 
puts three marks of vermilion on the ground, and drops grains of 
rice over the head of the fowl. While the fowl eats the rice as it 
falls on the ground, the mati kills the fowl by twisting its head 
with his hands. The head thus torn off from the body is placed 
on the ground, and blood from the body is dropped over it by the 
Mali while he addresses the spirit thus, “ To-day I offer thee 
this (sacrifice) ; do not come to so and so’s (names the head of 
the sick man’s family) house again. If thou comest again to the 
house, curse ( talak ) be on thee.” Now the mati stands up with 
his face turned in the direction of the (dndd and with legs apart, 
and through the space between the two legs throws away the 
body of the fowl behind him in the direction from which the 
Ihul is supposed to have come. Thus is the spirit driven away*; 
and4.he malt makes water on a leaf-cup, and pours the # urine from 
the cup on the severed head of the fowl, saying — (( Here is liquor 
for thee. Do not approach the sick man again.” The body of 
the fowl (or fowls) is now taken away by the mdti and Jyg 
companion to some place other than that of the sick man’s hut, 
roast it and eat it. 

When the mdnitd bhut of some other family is found by the 
mdti to have caused the trouble, the sacrifices required by the 
bhut are provided, and the mdti after waving*' them three times 
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over the head of the patient and making them eat rice-grains from 
the hands of the patient as described above secretly takes oat 
the fowls, kills them by twisting their heads, and leaves the 
severed beads near the hut of the family whose bi&t caused the 
sickness. 

Driving away spirit* iy/orw.— Another method by which 
a maii detects and drives back a mischievous spirit not belonging 
to the t&t$* is this. The mat* with a cane in hand goes to,, bed* 
thinking of the spirit which is causing illness, and then in a dream 
he sees the bhut and at once gets up and chases it out of the 
village, 

IV.—- Feasts and JFestivads. 

The V\Vu section of the BirhOrs, whose time is entirely 
taken up in the quest for food and precautions against the conse* 
quent dangers from natural and supernatural sources, have no 
leisure to iniulge in regular religious festival. From year's end 
to year's end they are in a state of almost c 5ns taut anxiety for 
securing food. The Jagkis, however, particularly those amongst 
them who have taken to Tegular cultivation of land, have periods 
of respite from incessant struggle for existence, when hopeful 
anticipations of plenty of food or the actual acquisition of such 
food make them rejoice, and they express their joyfulness and 
thanksgiving in festivals which they appear to have adopted 
from their more civilized neighbours and congeners, the Muudas 
and the SantSls. These festivals or oarobs are the Soso-Bongd and 
Nawajdm festivals in the month of J&arh (July), the Karam and 
J\ti& in the month of Bh&io (September), Dasai in Jswtn 
(October) and S0h6rai in Kdrtik (November) . These festivals 
have not all been accepted by every Jaghi group. Some clans 
have adopted some but not others, and others have accepted one 
or.more of these festivals but not the rest. Thus I have found 
the Shamjhakoa and Murum clans that t know observing only the 
Karam and Sohorai festivals but not the Jitia nor the Dasai* 
pardbs . The Lafla, Chftuli Hembrdm, Nagpuria, Turi Mahli, 
and Gidhi dans have ^adopted the Karam but not the other 
festivals. The And! clan have adopted the. Jit id and Sdidrai 
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festivals bat ngi tike Karan and the Daidi pardig. The Hembrom 
elan has adopted the Drti&i bat not the other festivals and the 
Bhuiyfi, Khangftr and Gerofi, dans have adopted the SdidrSi bat 
not the other three festivals. All the landed Jaghi Birhfirs that 
I have known have, however, adopted from the MundSs and other 
neighbours the Sdsd Bd*gd and the Naw&jdm festivals. The 
rites observed in these festivals are given below. * 4 
i SAe Sdso-Bdngd fetiival . — One evening in Jsdrh (July) after 
transplantation of the paddy seedlings is finished, the culti- 
vator brings a few branches of the $osd ( semi carpi « anaoardtum) 
plant and calls in a person who has learnt the details of the 
ceremony. The courtyard (dngan) of the house is cleaned with 
water mixed with cowdung, and the figure of a square is diawn 
with rice-flour in one part of the dngdn . Around the square on each 
side of it three or five figures of the shape of petals of flowers 
are drawn with coal-dust ; and above each of these petals two 
similar petal-like figures are drawn one above another, the middle 
row with red earth and the uppermost row with coal-dust. A 
winnowing basket (gup) with a hen's egg and a twig of the &d&3 
plant on it is placed before him. The man now recites the 
Asur legend and at the same time goes on rubbing the rice on the 
gup with his hand. At the end he calls upon the Evil Eye to 
give up its victims. The yolk of the egg is offered to Sing- 
bonga and mixed with rice and baked. Next morning one of 
the 8dsd branches are planted in the manure pit of the cultivator 
and one in each of his cultivated fields to ward off the Evil Eye 
fiomthe crops. • 

Nawa Jam . — This is the ceremony of eating the New Bice. 
On the morning following the Sdsd-bdnga festival, the owner of 
the fields, on his return from the fields after planting the gogd * 
branches, bathes and comes home. In the meanwhile his wife has 
cleaned the dngdn again with cowdung and water and gathered 
some fresh hoto leaves and some new upland (gofo) rioe from a 
neighbour's field, threshed the rice and made chiufd (flattened 
rice) of it. A little milk in a jug or cup, some chxurd on gag? 
leaves, and molasses (gif) and clarified buttef fait) on leaf-cups 
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are placed in the dngdn where the man first takep up the jug of 
milk in his hand in a standing posture goes on dropping the 
milk on the chinrd placed on the ground over so so leaves* As 
he drops the milk he prays, — “Sirm&re Sing-Bongd tihingdo 
emkdnding dud kusum. Nejomerne. Lai hasu bohd-hasu bdnud 
tihing, etcd* “ Thou Singbdnga in heaven, to-day I am giving 
(Thee) milk (lit., milk-flower). Eat (drink) thiB. From to-day 
may there be no sickness in stomach or head.” A little eliurd 
is also offered to the ancestor-spirits ( Burhd-Burhi) by putting 
the chturd on *foo-leaves at the Hiding. Then all eat new chiurd 
and drink rice-beer. A screen is hung over the spot in the dngdn 
where the offerings to Singbonga, were made. In the afternoon 
when rice has been boiled and meat of fowl cooked, a little of 
this rice and meat are offered to the Burka-Burhi in the Hiding 
by the head of the family. Then all the members of the family 
and any friends who may have been invited partake of the feast. 
The leaf -plates on which they have eaten are stowed away in a 
comer of the hut. When in the evening the canopy has been 
removed from the dngdn , these leaf-plates are thrown away in the 
dngdn . 

j The Karam Festival . — The Karam festival is held on the 
eleventh day of the moon in the month of Bkddo . A Karam 
(Nauclea parvifolia) branch is brought to the dngdn where it is 
ceremoniously planted. And the story ( Kdhdni ) of the two 
Karam and Lharam brothers is recited by some One who knows 
it by heart. 

• The Jitid Festival . — This is celebrated twelve days after 
the Karam % festival. The head of the family and his wife regain 
fasting the whole day. The man plants in his dngdn a branch of 
Jitid, pip %r tree (ficus religiosa), and the branch of the sekre 
orjidhd tree, and a twig of the mohud (basia lati folia) tree, a 
bamboo and a sugarcane all tied together with a straw rope in 
their middle. The Jitid Kahini is recited by some one who 
knows it, preferably by a Brahman if available. Offerings of 
Guldicii flower, bael (Aegle Marmtgos) leaves, arud rice, milk, 
molasses, clarified butter (ghi), rice-flour, cakes (pi{i&\, and 
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flattened ric e 9 (ciinra) are offered to the JittH branch and its 
associates. 

Conclusion. 

Such in brief is a rough outline of the religious ideas of* the 
Birhdrs as I have understood them and their religious practices as 
I have partially observed them— some, when they were being 
actually performed, and others, by making the men enact the 
^eerepaonies for my benefit. The impression borne in upon me by 
all that I have seen with my eyes and heard from the people 
themselves, is that their religion is concenied with beings who are 
to them not vague impersonal powers or energies but conscious 
personal agents as real and living to them as their ownselves. 
Risley’s 1 characterization of the religion of the Chdta Nag- 
pur aboriginal that u in most cases the indefinite something 
which they fear and attempt to propitiate is not a person at all 
in any sense of the word ” appears to be only a part of the truth. 
These impersonal powers are the subject matter of their magic 
which I shall deal with in another paper, and occupy but a subordi- 
nate part in their thoughts. True, they conceive of themselves, 
as Risley says, as u passing through life surrounded by a ghostly 
corap iny of impersonal powers, elements and tendencies.” It is 
no less true, however, that what absorbs most of their thoughts 
is not these impersonal powers or energies who are amenable to 
control but those real personal beings whose name is legion and 
between whom and themselves a never-ceasing trial of strength 
is silently going on. When the power of such a spirit proves too 
strong for man, a promise is made to provide him regularly with 
food to sustain his powers, and the Birhor enters iuto personal 
relations with him, provides him with food calculated to susta.n 
and increase his strength and — {< eats with him ” — partakes of a 
communal feast — to increase and strengthen his own soul-stuff. 
The more fortunate amongst them can enter into direct commu- 
nion with them in dreams and trances when their inner eyes “ in 
a fine frenzy rolling ” have vivid visions of the gods. Those 
persons known as matis or Deonras are believed to have attained in 


* R«jnrt of the CeBsasof lal a, 1901, Vtl. I, Part I# p. 852. 
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a more or less degree, what the Birk6r regards &$ ike mmmum 
ionum of life — the power to control and direct tke impersonal 
energies and powers — and tke stray personal powers, and secure 
tke good-will of tke more important personal* powers or deities. 
A study of tke religious ideas and practices of the tribe appears to 
indicate that the religious consciousness of the Birhors consists in 
a continual sense of the presence all around them of super-physi- 
cal and semi-spiritual personal powers and impersonal energies f 
their religious sentiment consists mainly in a feeling of awe and 
fear in the presence of such powers and energies, and a conse- 
quent sense of mysterious sacredness ; their religious rituals have 
% for their object the propitiation an$ conciliation of these personal 
powers of various grades of potency and sanctity witk a view to 
secure “luck” and avoid misfortune, to prevent disease and dearth 
of food, and energize and ennoble life, and their magico-religious 
rites aim at securing greater strength to themselves to repel 
the evil influence of the harmful lesser personal powers, and 
impersonal energies and at ridding themselves of these malevo- 
lent powers and keeping4hem out of harm's way hv threats and 
tricks and spells. 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 

I.— The Topography* of O&rhgaon and its 
Environs in 1662-1663 A.D. 

By Jadunath Sarkar, 1C. A. 

Throughout the Persian diary of Mir Jumla's invasion of 
Kuch Bihar and Assam, composed by Shihabuddin Talish (see 
this Journal, December 1915), is scattered much information? 
about the topography of Garhgaon (the ancient capital of 
Assam) and the oountry round* it. Such information is of price- 
less importance to the historian, as the surface of the ground has 
been completely changed during the ensuing two centuries and 
a half by frequent earthquakes and particularly by the extensive 
floods of 1735 and of another year near the end of the 
eighteenth century. 1 

Modern maps fail lo enable us *to trace all the places and 
rivers mentioned in this paper. But the local antiquarians of the 
Sibsagar district may, with the help of the information here 
supplied, identify some of them, and note to what extent • they 
have changed or disappeared. It is hoped that the data here 
supplied will be of use to the Archaeological Department in 
making excavations or spotting ancient sites. 

1 t: In tbe reign of Rajeswar, little more than a half century ego, a sudden agd 
overwhelming, flood poured from the Dih mg, inundating the whole country and 
sweeping away, with a resistless torrent;, whole villages and even district* i such if 
described to have been its violence, that the general features of the country, and tba 
course of the river were m iter i ally altered by it.” (Capt. J. B. Neafvilie’s On the 
Geography and Population of Assam, page 4.) “ Not only have we the evidence of 
their histories for this fact [viz , the singular rise of the Dihong in 1735 (P)]T5bfc 
sufficient proof exists in the gre it alterations in tbe state oi tbe rivers which then 
occurred.’ * (Lt. R. Wilcox’s Memoir of a Survey of Assam executed in 1825-8, 
page 23; see also Appendix II on page 123.) 1 hive taken the above extract# from 
Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government, XXIII. (Calcutta 
1385.) 
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The Dihang river, which now falls into the Brahmaputra 
north of Sibsagar, flowed during the seventeenth century for 
gnrany miles further west and United its waters with those of the 
Brahmaputra at Lakhau near the south-western comer of the 
Majuli island which then eitended to the Namrop hill fP, 42). 
This fact has to be constantly borne in mind in studying 
the following notes. T meatts Talish's t'alhiyya~i4briyya, 
Asiatic Society of * Ben gal Persian life., D. 72. 

We start with Garhgaon as our fixed point. It is situated 
26 ,0 56 Nr 94*°45 E , eight miles stfutk-east of Sibsagar town. 
[Indian Alla*, 12$ S.fi.). Seven miles south-east of Garhgaon 
•stood the village of Mathurapur on an eminence, not far 
from the ancient Aliom capital Ch&raideo, at the foot of the 
Tiru mountain. (T, 72). Sixteen miles north of Mathurapur 
lies Abhaypur (T. 73) ; Sologuri , four days' march north-east of 
Garhgaon, stands on the south bank of the Dihang. (In Indian 
Atlas the distance is 33 miles), T. 92 speaks of Sologuri as 
a former capital of the Ahoms. 

Garhgaon is situated on the eastern or right bank of the 
Dikhu river. One kos (two miles) north-east of the town flows the 
Dandka river (spelt Darika in Ini an Allan) which used in those 
days to terminate in the 'Diking and not in the Dikhu as now. 
The road connecting Garhgaon and Mathurapur passed over 
a (wooden) bridge across the Dandka river (T. 1(H). On this 
road, one kos out of Garhgaon, the Ahmon Rajahs had a palace 
(of bamboo). (T. 134). 

A nala named Kakujdn flowed nor. h of the Dandka, and 
further north lay the Dthi river [modern Dirot ], which is des- 
cribed as iSsuing from the (eastern) hills, passing by Mathurhpur 
and falling into the Dihang. (T. 112, 9.1). The Diroi is now 
an affluent of the Disang. 

Sixteen miles west of Garhgaon was Ttimohani (* thre® 
channels ”), the place where the Dikhn joined the Dihang (T. 42) 
In modern times the Dikhu falls into the Brahmaputra 18 
miles from Garhgaon. Betweep Gajpur and Trimohani stood 
a village written in the Persian MSS. variously as Batak, 
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Bang, t Tik, etc* where the Ahom kings had a dockyard for boat# 
{naus&h Sanskrit aftHlBTT nau-sh&ld)J* Between Trimohani and 
Gafbgaon was situated the village of Ramdang (variant, Lam- 
clang), in front of a nah issuing from the hills. (T. 45, 82#)* 

On the north bank of the Brahmaputra, some 27 miles east 
of Bishnath, stood the village of Lakhau t where the Mughal 
flotilla was anchored and oft which the Dihang fell into the 
^rahmaputra (T. 12). Leaving Lakhau the Mughal army 
forded a nala in front of that village and proceeded eastwards 
along the southern bank of the Dihang, as it then was. Qne 
march brought them to the Ahom king's navaiyard (namdl) and.* 
a seeoncLday's march led them to the village of Dewalgaon , the 
home of the Rajah's guru. This place had a fine temple and 
orange garden overlooking the Dihang (T, 41 # 43.) Dewalgaon 
may be identified with Dttbtrgaon , 14 miles due north of 
Golaghat and nearly the same distance west of J orhat. ( Indian 
Allas , 130 N.W.) 

From Dewalgaon to Gajpur (one mile east of Jorhafc) was 
only one day's march, in the course of which a village named 
Bdnsbdri (Assamese Bahobdri ) was passed, (T. 120.) From 
Gajpur to Trimohani was also one day's march eastward, and 
from Trimohani to Garhgaon another day's march in the dry 
season. From Dewalgaon to Suiting (Persian spelling, 
Charing) “ on the skirt of the (southern) hills", the distance was 
7 or 8 kos . (T. 139.) There was an a l or embanked road from 
the west bank of the Dikhu, opposite Garhgaon, to Dewalgaon* 
by way of Sairing. (T. 98, 139.) A royal road, well shaded 
witR trees (mostly bamboo-groves), ran from Koliafiar, on the 
southern bank of the Brahmaputra, opposite Bishnath, to 
G&rgaon. Another road connected Lakhan (27 miles east of 
Bishnath) with the Ahom capital. (T. 53.) These roads were 
carried on embankments raised above the neighbouring fields. A 
third road (evidently not an al) ran from Garhgaon towards 
TipSm ; horsemen could use it, but the first mile of it was through 


•There is a $ow$uli-ffQ&n at) the «outh-wertern corner dt Indian Atlas, sheet 
1 29 8. B. But I doubt whether it wa» the place meant. a 
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a dense jungly and thereafter for ten or twelve miles it narrowed 
down to a defile strewn over with rocks and mud-pools, . and 
flanked with high and steep ridges. (T. 71.) 

The Mughals occupied the following* places for military 
purposes: — Samdh&rfi, Koliabar, Lakhau, Dewalgaon, Gajpur, 
Garhgton, Mathurapur, Trimohaui, RSmd&ng, Silpani, Deop&ni, 
Abhaypur, Dihang bank, and, later, BologurL 

During the time that Mir Jumla was besieged at Garfiga^ 
(June — Nov# 1662), the Bijdalai Phukan constructed a " broad, 
high, battlemented wall 99 for sixty * miles along the Diloi river 
•from the (eastern) hills to the junction of the Diloi and the 
Dihang* The right bank pf the Diloi, in front of the wall, was 
scarped SO as to prevent asoent even by infantry (T. 92.) J. M. 
Foster, in his Note on 6 harpoon published in the J.A.8.B. Pt. I, 
1872, p. 39, mentions a bund some four or five miles outside 
Garhgaon proper and asks if it was an outer line of defence. I 
am inclined to regard it as the remnant of the Bijdalai Phukan's 
Wall. [If the Diroi then flowed through the channel of the 
modem Disang, the distance would be like that given by Foster.] 
A description of Garhgaon and its fortifications has been 
given from Talish, in this Journal , December 1915 (T. 66-69). 
The Mughal defensive works are described in T. 97, 98, 99, 101, 
103, 104, 110 and 112. But probably no trace of them survives 
to-day. 


• TuV MSS. rwd ri* mik$* 



it.— 1 The Word Kikata in the Rig’veda 
in Reference to South JSihar. 

By Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Slnha, M.A, 

The Bigveda has the word Kikata in the following Rik 

f%’ ft «rr«rf*n 3 irpit i 

*n nt wc ^rmtu uvtwwre re: n 

* Hi*vf4a I1L 53. 14. 

Kin te Krinvanti Kiktaeshu gftvo n&siranduhre na tapanti 
gharmam & no *bhara Pramagandasya vedo naich&s&kham 
Maghavanrandhayflnah. The metrical translation of the Rik 
is thus given by Mr. Griffith 

“ Among the Kikatas what do thy cattle ? They pour no 
milky draught, they heat no caldron. 

Bring thou to us the wealth of PramagancU \ give up to us, 
O Maghavan, the low-born.” 

The hymn is addressed to Indra, and VisvSmitra is the 
Rishi thereof* The prayer purports to be on behalf of the 
clan of Visv&mitra. Nighantu takes up the word "Kikateshu” 
in this Rik. Yfiska therefore comments upon the Rik in his 
Nirukta. (VI.32). u What do the cows do for thee in 
the Kikatas ? Kikata is the name of a land, where tho 
Non-Aryans reside. Kikata is (the corruption of) Kinkrit&h 
(what have they done?) or Kinkriy&bhih (by what acts?)* 
They do not give any milk which is Mira or fit to be mixed- 
with Soma juice ; nor do they (by giving milk give occasion to) 
the heating of the milk pot. Bring thou to us the riches of 
Pramaganda. r Maganda 9 is one who lends money on interest 
(Kustdi). (The word is really) Mlngada, Le. one who gives 
•money to another (with the intention) it will come back 
(gada) to me (mftn)”* The son (or descendant) of Magtada is 
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Pramgaanda— < one accustomed to lend money e on exhorbitant 
interest. 

Or (the real word is) Pramadaka— he who believes in the 

existence of this world only and not of any other 

Nirukta VI. 82. 

S&yana follows the Nirukta in his commentary on the Rik 
“ O Indra \ in the Kikatas (regions where dwell the Non-Aryans 
or people who doubt in the efficacy of such acts as saxftifi^s, 
gifts, or offerings of ghee in fire and do not believe in them, 
rather who say ‘ Eat and drink, only this world exists, not 
another/ the unbelievers) . What do the cows do for thee? 
(They do nothing to serve thee) . • They do not give milk for 
mixture with Soma juice. Nor does the pot known as Mahavira 
used in Pravargya part of the sacrifice, become heated with 
their milk 

Therefore as these cows are not helpful in any Vedic 
performance do thou bring them to us. Not only that. Bring 
us also the wealth of Pramaganda. (The money by becoming 
double or so will come back to me — he who^ with this intention 
gives money toothers is called Magands, i. e. one who lives 
upon increase (vriddhi) . His descendants are called Pramaganda, 
people who are extremely usurious. O Maghavan! bring to 
our service (the wealth of) those that are low-born”. Sdyana. 

Wilson says : — " Kikata is usually identified with South 
Behar”. 1 Weber says “ In the Rik Saiphita, where the 
Kikatas the ancient home of the people of Magadha and their 
King Pramaganda are mentioned as hostile, we have probably 

to think of the aborigines of the country 

It seems not impossible that the native inhabitants, being 
particularly vigorous, retained more influence in Magadha 
than elsewhere even after the country had been Brahmanised. 

and that is how we have to acoount for the, special 

sympathy and success which Buddhism met with in Magadha.” 8 

I have not been able to find out why Weber calls Pramaganda 

1 Quoted by R 0. Dntt in hit Bengali translation of Bigveda Sanbite. • 

* Weber** Indian Literature (Translation), page 79. 
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the king of • Kikata. Griffith says (i The Kikatas t 
the pon-Aryau inhabitants of a country (probably Kosala or 
Oudh) usually identified with South Bihar. The meaning is 
that the cows bestowed by Indra are unprofitable when |» 
(lie possession of men who do not worship the Aryan Gods* 
Pramaganda : the prince of the Kikatas ; according to Sftyana 
the woYd means the son of the usurer. '* 

V Isfone of the authorities refers to Nirukta, The authority of 
Yaska is greater than that of Sfiyana and in explaining the word 
Pramaganda we cannot overlook the fact that Y&ska does not 
mention any king of Magadha. * 

Then as to the identity of Kikata, Nirukta is conclusive. 
Whether we tako Pramaganda as the prince of Kikata, or as the 
people or a section of the people of that province, there cannot 
be any doubt that the word is inseparably connected with Kikata 
The Nirukta tells us Pramaganda is Pra-f Maganda, the basic 
word being Maganda. The similarity between Maganda and 
Magadha is so great that it will be no violent assumption to 
say that trhot of the country that had been inhabited by 
usurious money-lenders or Magandas in»Vedie times oanqie to .be 
known as Magadha in the Mahfbh&rata ^period. ^ » 

We can also easily imagine that a * large part ot Shahabad 
and Gaya districts and a portion of Bihar Subdivision were 
covered over with forests even as they now are and there were 
immense pasture lands over which numberless cattle used to 
graze v Local tradition places the hermitage of Virfvdmitra 
near about Buxar and the Rik above quoted gives a strong 
verification of that tradition. It is quite natural for 
the descendants of Visvftmitra to cast a wistful eye . upon 
the numberless cattle of the Kikatas* the original dwellers 
of Magadha, and to wish for their possession for the perform? 
ance of Vedic sacrifices. 

Who could the Kikatas be who gave their name to the land? 
Are they the ancestors of the Goalas of the present day* who 
owned cattle and did not come under the Brahmenical influence ? 
Does this fact account for the large population of Gafins in 
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tie province ? In this connection, it is interesting to note the 
lingering custom amongst the Goalas of the province to •kill 
pigs on the day after Dewali. This must be the remnant of 
a non-Aryan custom. The Dewali is the new moon night of 
the month of KArtika. 

The Goddess Kftli is worshipped on this night. 

The next day is sacred to the cows in Bihar, whep the 
Godanr or Gaidanr festival is observed. On this day tp 
Dosada brings his pigs and the Goala his cows and buffaloes 
and the pigs are made to be killed by the cows and 
‘buffaloes. The tradition is that in former days the Goalas used 
to partake of the pig but now, of c&urse, the pig is taken away 
by the Dosads. It may fairly be presumed that the Goalas 
and the Dosads were the original dwellers of South Bihar and 
they formed friendly tribes, one tending the tattle and the other 
.tending the pigs and there was an annual festival when the cows 
and buffaloes of one tribe were pitched against the pigs of another 
tribe, then there was a general feast over the slaughtered pigs 
which was partaken < of by both the tribes, or there might be 
separate feasts of the two tribes. 

There is another significant fact* The Gorava is th$ deity 
proper of the Dosad&s. In towns and villages in South Bihar, 
wherever there is a Devisthana there is generally the deity of 
Goraya also. The Devi or Goddess is generally installed inside 
a hut and the image is made of mud while Goraya is placed 
butside the hut and is generally made of stones. While the 
Devi is worshipped with milk and offerings burnt in ghee, 
Goraya is worshipped in addition with wine. I have said above, 
Goraya is the deity proper of the Dosadas. But the Goalas 
also make vow to that deity specially when cows fall ill. This 
shows a past intimacy between the Goalas and the Dosadas. When 
I speak of Goalas, I do not certainly include in the list the 
K&n&ujia Goalas, who form a separate class and among whom 
the S&gai form of marriage does not prevail. They evidently 
migrated from K&n&uj and have a separate history of their own. 
lam dofibtful about the Ghosh! sect too, as there is no Sagai 
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form of marriage in this sect. My remarks apply to the Krishnaut, 
Majhrautia and Goria sects, which abound in the Patna Division 
The Krishnauts, I believe, form the largest proportion of t!\e^ 
Goalas in the Province* There is one sect of Go&las, known as 
J atha, rare in the Patna Division, inhabiting only some parts 
of Gaya* But 1 am told the sect is to be found mostly in the 
Chotp Nagpur Division * I am also told that the Jatha Goalas 
\ll themselves T tint as well. This is only a bare information 
and it requires verification. If the information be true Tikat 
is a very near approach to Eikata. The Eikatas and the Magan- 
das, whoever they might be, must not be identified in any way 
with the aboriginal hill itribes of Bihar. Even In the Vedic* 
times the former were a wealthy people lending money to others 
and having some form of civilization of their own. They did 
not believe in the Vedic Gods and they did not take any part 
in Vedic sacrifices. They perhaps kept themselves aloof from 
the Brahmanas. But it cannot be said that they bad no religion 
as Yaska seems to indicate. Possibly Goraya and it may be even 
the Goddess occupied some place in their religion. It may bt 
that the Ghora or Aghora aspect of Siva or Mahadeva is a 
development of Goraya and an attempt was made here as else- 
where to assimilate a non-Aryan deity. It may also be that the 
Dosadas are called Goraits as they are followers of Goraya, just 
as the Lingay&ts arc. ' ailed after Linga in the South, The 
word Goraya may have something to do with gorena or agorena, 
to watch, as the Gorayats are perhaps watchmen since thefr 
early existence, and Gorava in that case may be a God of watch 
in the first instance and a God of protection generally in later 
development. But I must not pursue the subject further* 

• See MacdoneU and Keith, Vedic Index, I, p. 159, for raferese* to opinions 
of European schools on the KixatAS* 



III.— On a Muhammadan Folk- Tale of the 
Hero and the Deity Type. 

By Sar&t Chandra Mitra, M.A., BL 

In my paper on “ A Folk tale of a New Type from North 
Bihar and its Variants”* I have published three Hindu folk- 
tales of a new type which I have named {S The Hero and the 
Deity Type” and fixed the, story-radical thereof as follows: — 

1. A hero goes to a deity to beg a boon. 

2. On the way, he meets with several suffering persons and 
beasts, and a tree, all of whom importune him to enquire from the 
deity the causes and the remedies of their respective troubles. 

3. The hero obtains his own boon and learns from the 
deity the causes and the remedies of their respective troubles. 

4. He communicates the same to them, all of whom adopt 
the remedies and are, at once, relieved of their troubles. 

Since the publication of the aforementioned article, I have 
come across a Muhammadan folk-tale of a type which is similar 
to the aforesaid one in all respects except in its finale, which is 
quite different. It appears to have been recently collected and 
translated into English. It has been named by its collector as 
*\The Man Who Went to Wake His Luck, The gist of this 
aberrant form of the folk-tale of the Hero and the Deity Type is 
as follows s^- 

Once upon a time, there were two brothers one of whom was 
very rich and the other very poor. Going to the mountains on 
one* occasion, the latter found that his brother's herds of horses 
were being grazed by a man with a black felt coat on. When. 


*rtde J. B. O. B. 8 , SeptemberTL917, pp. 378 — *05. 

fit was narrated to Mr. D. L. R. Lorimer by a Bakhtiari named Mnlla Ilahi, 
translated into English and published by tbe fortper in Indian Ink for 
Xmas 1917 (Printed at No. 1, Garstin's Place, Calcutta, 1917), pages 10*11. < 
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the latter enquired from the horaeherd as to who he wa% he gave 
the .latter to understand that he was his brother's Luck. There- 
upon the latter enquired from his brother's horse-grazer whether 
he had seen his *own Luck anywhere and, if so, whether 
or not he was asleep. The horseherd replied that his Luck 
would wake up soon. Thereafter learning from the hotse-grazer 
that his Luck was asleep iu a certain cave, the poor "brother went 
to search of him and, in the course of his journey, arrived at 
a garden where the gardener, seeing him, asked him as to whither 
he was going. He replied that he was going to search out his 
Luck and wake him up from his sleep. * 

Thereupon the gardener rejoined : “ Please Ml your Lm k 
that I have got an orchard whereof the trees bear no fruit, and 
enquire from him the cause of this trouble." 

Having agreed to do so, the poor brother wended his way 
and, after some time, arrived in a country which was ruled by a 
king who was really a woman in disguise. But the people of 
that kingdom were not aware of their sovereign's femininity. 
The king, having been apprised of the poor man's mission, sum- 
moned him to his own presence and requested him to enquire 
from his Luck as to why his subjects did not obey him. 

Having agreed to do so, the poor brother resumed his journey 
and, after he had gone a little way, came across a wolf who in- 
portuned him to ascertain from his Luck the reason as to why 
he could not procure any food to subsist upon. 

Having consented to make the desired enquiry, be wended 
his way and, in the course of his journey, fell in with a cutter 
of tJrusbvvxnd who importuned him to enquire from his Luck the 
reason of his having been doomed to earn his livelihood J>y the 
performance of such a hard work as that of cutting brushwood. 

Having agreed to carry out his request, the poor brother 
resumed his journey and, after some time, reached a cave where 
he came across his Luck lying fast asleep 

The poor brother kicked his Luck with his toe, who there- 
upon woke up and enquired from the former asjfco what he want* 
ed. The former told* him that he had come to awaken him* To 
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which the latter replied that he was due to sleep lor seven years 
* more. 

At this, the poor brother requested his Luokto wake up then, 
as several persons had entrusted him with some messages to 
deliver to him. Whereupon his Luck asked the former to oom- 
municate to him those messages. 

Thereupon the former enquired from the latter the reason of 
* the gardener's trouble. To which the latter replied : %i Pleas/ 
tell the gardener that there are four jars filled with gold coins 
lying concealed in his garden. Should he dig them up, the trees 
thereof would bear fruit." 

Thereafter he enquired from his Luck the cause of the king's 
trouble. To this question the latter replied : u Tell the king 
that he is a woman and that it is for this reason that his subjects 
do not obey him." 

Next the poor brother delivered to his Luck the messages 
given by the cutter of brushwood and the wolf. In reply to 
their queries, the latter replied : “ Tell the brushwood-cutter that, 
so long as he will live* his way of life will be the same — neither 
better nor worse. But be good enough to tell the wolf that, 
whenever he would come across a foolish man, he should gobble 
him up. That is the provender that has been provided for him." 

Receiving his Luck's replies, the poor brother returned home- 
wards. After some time, he arrived at the place where the brosh- 
wood-cutter lived and communicated to him his Luck's answer 
to his message. * 

Then he went to the country where the king lived and told him 
the cause of his trouble. Whereupon the woman (in the king's 
guise) asked him to marry her. But he refused the offer of 
marriage, saying that he could not stay there. 

Next he went to the gardener and communicated to him the 
reason as to why his orchard did not yield any fruits. Being 
apprised of the remedy for his trouble, the gardener proposed to 
the poor brother that he would dig up the four jars of gold 
coins and<hat they should divide the saiqe between themselves, 
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But the latter *did not agree to this proposal i tying that he 
could not stay there. 

Then he resumed his journey homewards, and, having gope 
far, at last arrived at the cave where the wolf lived and com mu* 
nicated to the latter the remedy for his trouble which had been 
suggested by his Luck. Hearing the answer to his message, 
the wolf asked the poor brol her to look up towards the sky for^ 
atmoment just to see how many stars there were therein. The 
latter did as he was directed to do. When the latter was look* 
iug upwards, the wolf, in a twinkling of the eye, caught hold of 
him by the throat and gobbled him up, saying that he had not 
seen a greater fool than he was. 

If we compare this Muhammadan folk-tale with the three 
Hindu versions which we have published previously, we find — 

(a) that the deity of the three Hindu folk-tales is represent- 
ed in the Muhammadan variant by the supernatural 
being Luck ; 

{b) that the suffering trees of the thfee former are represent- 
ed in the latter by the trees of the orchard which did 
not yield any fruit ; 

(c) that the cause of the troubles from which the trees in 

the three former suffered is also the source of the 
trouble from which the trees in the Muhammadan 
version are suffering, namely, from the fact of several 
jars of gold being hidden beneath them ; 

(d) that the suffering beasts and reptile of the* tales from 

North Bihar and Chittagong are represented by the 
wolf in the Muhammadan stoiy; 

(e) that the suffering persons of the three Hindu folk-tales 

have their representative in the cutter of brushwood 
in the Muslim version ; 

(/) that, in the three Hindu stories, the hero, having learnt 
from the deity the remedies for the troubles from 
which the several persons and anSnals are suffering, 
communicates the same to them wHo^ at once, adopt 
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thorn and are relieved of their sufferlhgs. But,, in 
the Muslim folk-tale, the hero communicates the reme- 
dies which he had learnt from his Luck to the several 
suffering persons and animal The latter (with 
the exception of the animal) agree to alopt the 
remedies but, at the same time, propose to reward 
him suitably. But the hero refuses to accept the 
proferred rewards and, thereby, proves himself to 
the greatest fool. 

(y) that, in the three Hindu folk-tales, the hero returns 
home loaded with rewards given by the several persons 
and animals whom he had benefited, and lives 
happily ever afterwards. But, in the Muslim 
folk-tale, the hero's fate is a tragic one, for the 
suffering beast, instead of rewarding him, gobbles 
him up ; 

(h) that the only curious incident which occurs in the 
Muhammadan version is the fact of the hero’s falling 
in with a king who is really a woman in disguise 
and whose subjects, therefore, do n.>t obey him. It 
has an analogue, in the folk-tale from North Bihar, 
in the incident of the Raja whose bridge topples 
down in the evening because his daughter has not 
been given away in marriage. 

We thus see that the Muhammadan folk-tale does not fit into 
the aforementioned story-radical which we have fixed foj* the 
Hindu stoijes of u the Hero and the Deity Type.” We will 
have, therefore, to fix the following modified story-radical so 
that the foregoing Muslim version may fit into it : — 

1 . A hero goes to a deity to beg of him a boon, or to a 
supernatural being to wake him up. 

2. On the way, the hero meets with several suffering persons 
and animals, and a tree, all of whom importune him 
to inquire from the deity or supernatural being the 
causes* of, and the remedies for, their respective 
r troubles, * 
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3. Th’eh^ro obtains his own boon or effects his own purpose, 

and learns from the deity or supernatural being the 
causes of, and the remedies for, their respective 
troubles.* 

4, The hero communicates the same to them, all of whom 

adopt the remedies and are, at once, relieved of their 
troubles. 

•5. The hero is suitably rewarded by the benefitted persons 
and animals, and lives happily thereafter. But, in 
one case, the hero refuses to accept the rewards 
offered by the benefitted persons and is, in the end, 
eaten up by the suffering beast* 



Motes of the Quarter. 

X.— Proceedings of the Council Meeting 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held on 9th November 1919; 
at 3 p.m. at the Society’s Office. 

Present : 

« 4 

The Hon'ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., i,o.s., Vice. 
President, in the chair. 

V. H. Jackson, Esq., M A. 

Professor J. N. Samaddar, b.a., f.r.e.s., p.h.s. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., M.A., Honorary Secretary, 

1. The proceedings of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

With reference to’ the purchase of a typewriter the Vice- . 
President Baid that Mr. JayaswaPs typewriter had boon valued 
by the Local .Agent of the Remington Typewriter Company at 
Rs. 150 and had been purchased for that amouut. 

2. The following new members were elected : — 

(1) K. P. Mody, Esq., Ahmedabad. 

(2) The Hon'ble Mr. Keane, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of United Provinces, Allahabad, 

(3) * Nar. Bohidar, Esq., Deputy Inspector, Kalahahdi 

State. 

' (4) Babu Ramanand Singh, B. l., P. 0, Parsa, District 
Saran, 

(6) Babu Sambhu Saran Varma, m. a., b. l., Vakil, 
High Court, Patna, 

(6) Babu Girijapati Sahay, h. A,, B, L , Near Dean's 
Tank, Arrah. 

(?) Babu« Padamraj Jain RaniwaU, 7-9, Jugomohan 
‘ MuUiok’s Lane, Calcutta, 
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(8J Baba Govinda Das, Benares. 

(9) Baba Jainath Pati, Nawada, Gaya* 

(10) Baba Sbiva Prosad Gupta, Nandan Saha Street, 
Benares City. 

(11) Dr. Hari Chand, Lira d., Superintendent of Sans- 
krit Studies, Bihar and Orissa, Patna. 

(12) Baba Manoranjan Ghosh, u. 4., Curator, Patna 
Museam. 

\ 8. The note dated lOtL August, 1618, of the Hon J ble Vice- 
President regarding withdrawal of Its. 500 granted by Govern- 
ment for Baba Sarat Chandra Boy's office establishment and tg 
deposit the sum in the Chota Nagpur Bank at Banchi, was 
read and confirmed. * 

t 

4. Read letter, dated 25th May 1918, from Messrs* Ltusae 
& Co., offering to accept the agency for the sale of the Society's 
publications on the terms mentioned therein. Resolved that 
the offer be accepted and also that Messrs. John Grant, Edin- 
burgh, Messrs, Edwards, London, and Messrs. Blackwell, Oxford, 
be asked for their terms and that agents be als^ approved in 
America and Paris. 

6. Read letter from Mahamahopadhya Hara Prasad Shastri 
to His Honour the President, dated 18th June 1918, recommend* 
ing the appointment of an Assistant on Rs. 25 to the Orissa 
Pandit. 

Mr. Jayaswal said that he had seen the Pandit when at 
*Puri Recently, who had shown him Pandit Jagamath Hot 
Kahyathirta, the assistant whom he wished to have, who- is 
well qualified in Sanskrit and knows English and who is 
willing to accept Rs. 20. 

Resolved that Pandit Jagarnath Hota Kabyathirta be ap» 
pointed Assistant to the Orissa Pandit on Rs. 20 per mensem. 

6* Read a letter, dated 7th November 1918, from Pandit 
BisVanath Rath, Kabyathirta, who is engaged in cataloguing 
manuscript in Orissa, addressed to the Director of Public 
Instruction. 
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Resolved that the letter he forwarded to the Director of BStbK< 
Instruction with recommendation. ' 

t * 7. Bead letter No. 187 7-E., dated 2nd November 1918, 
from Under-Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
Education department, sanctioning the extra grant of Bs. 400 
in connection with the catalogue of Sanskrit manuscript in Bihar 
districts. Resolved that the thanks of the Council he submitted 
to Government. 

8. The list of books purchased for the Library since the lpst 
meeting, amounting to Rs. 379-2-6, was sanctioned. 

>9. Bead an application from the eltrk for an increase of his 
pay {Rs. 35) on account of the present high prices. Resolved 
that an allowance of Rs. 5 per mensem be given so long as 
abnormally high prices continued. 

10. Read a letter from Dr. Spooner, dated 9fch November 
1918, resigning his membership of the Council as he has been 
recently trmsferred from Bankipur. . Resolved that the resigna- 
tion be accepted with regret that Dr. Spooner can no longer 
continue a member. 
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